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-Christmase leads one 


African Students 
and the English Background 


ALAN WARNER 


“Please sir, who is Father Christmas?” The speaker was a member of 
my final year General degree class in English at Makerere College. 
We were discussing a comment on Dickens: ‘In spirit he was much 
nearer to Father Christmas than to Karl Marx’, from Somervell’s 
English Thought in the Nineteenth Century. The student who spoke 
had a rather misty notion of Karl Marx but for Father Christmas 


* there was no reference, no echo, no background. Some of the other 


students were more fortunate. They had heard of Father Christmas, 
though their ideas about him were far from clear. One of them 
thought he was an early Christian Father. No one in the class had 
seen a man dressed as Father Christmas or even a picture of him. 
This example will serve to point the difficulty and state the 
problem that I wish to discuss, the problem of missing background, 
of the field of reference that is not there, so that the expected release 
of meaning does not come. The absence of a reference for Father 
to the realization that a great deal of the 
background of Christmas, that is the common heritage of a European 
child, is missing for an ‘African child. This holds for those brought 
up as Christians as well as for Moslems and Pagans. The Christmas- 
tree, the mistletoe, the plum-pudding, are not part of the world 
they know. 5 

Recently some of our first-year students were asked in an examina- 
tion to discuss a poem by Herrick entitled Ceremonies for Christ- 


masse. I quote the first half of it: 


Come bring with a noise, 

My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing; 
While my good Dame, she 

Bids ye all be free; 

And drink to your heart’s desiring. 


With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block... 
nsidered the use of visual aids. These can play a 


the explanation of background, and I found that 
was helpful at this point. 


1J have not in this article co 
useful subordinate part 1n 


ve! I 
f Father Christmas 


a picture © 
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A large number of students misread the rather unfamiliar word 
‘brand’ as ‘brandy’. This was probably due to ignorance of back- 
ground rather than to ignorance of language. The notion of blazing 
logs and the family gathering round the hearth is foreign to tropical 
Africa, but heavy drinking is a common feature of the current 
celebration of Christmas in East Africa, as in many other parts of 
the world. j 

These difficulties, caused by a lack of familiarity with the +» “+t 
European background of Christmas, are typical of the difficulties 
to be found in many other fields. The absence, or partial absence, of 
the references needed for full understanding, has an important 
bearing on the teaching of language and literature, and indeed on 
education in general. 

These difficulties, caused by a lack of familiarity with the European 


ences needed for full understanding, has an important bearing on “ 
the teaching of language and literature, and indeed on education in 
general. 

Some time ago I chose for a language exercise with Intermediate 
tudents an essay from the Manchester Guardian Weekly entitled 
‘The First Anniversary’. The writer was celebrating the anniversary 
of his decision, made under doctor’s orders, to give up smoking. 
He found that his Sense of smell had been restored to him and that r 


was not very successful. Many took the wron 
taking it to mean milky, i.e. ha 
being milk.) Some of the smells 
national: the smell of new tennis balls 


8 sense of ‘mealy’, , 
ving had a meal, the baby’s meal 
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most Africans find it difficult to understand. To get across to a class 
the full meaning of such a sentence as this is probably an impossible 
task. 

There was another sentence in this article that every student 
failed to understand: ‘Next year, perhaps, I shall take [this anni- 
versary] as much for granted as birth and marriage, over which I 
» get into a lot of trouble in the course of twelve months.’ Failure to 
remember an anniversary, to give the expected flowers or present 
to wife or husband, has no meaning in Africa. Anniversaries are 
not celebrated. The stock advice given by marriage counsellors and 
magazine editors to a husband to ‘court’ his wife with gifts of 
flowers on her wedding anniversary, and never to forget her birthday, 
is related to English and American situation, not to African 
situation. 

In short, my students, reading this essay by themselves would get 
N perhaps half the total meaning. Reading it in class with an English 
© lecturer filling in background and explaining English situation, they 
would get a good deal more, but some of it is still likely to remain 
« very imperfectly understood. 

f These examples will I trust, be sufficient to reveal the importance 
background. Where a passage, or even 


of this problem of missing 
imbedded in the context of English or 


a single word, is deeply i 
European situation, it will present difficulties for an African reader, 
occasionally perhaps insuperable difficulties, though I think this is 
N much less often the case than might be thought. 

I speak here of African readers because my own experience has 
been with them, but similar difficulties will clearly be found wherever 
English language and literature are taught to those whose childhood 
and youth belong to a world quite different from the world of 
~ England, or even of Europe. All over the world to-day the children 

of one culture, often a confused, disintegrating, incomplete culture, 
~ are being educated in the language and literature of another culture. 
Clearly the success of such education will depend considerably upon 
the teacher’s ability to make available and meaningful to his pupils 
the background and tradition in which the language and literature 


is rooted. ; : 
This is a formidable teaching problem and there is no easy solution 
t to it. Knowledge of language and awareness of situation and context 
her. I doubt if there are any really effective short 


row slowly toget tu u yi 
ati such A lectures on English life and traditions. 
My own conviction is that the best way of supplying missing 


reference and background is through the channels of English litera- 
* ture, using that term jn a wide sense. The-reading of English novels, 


Raet poems, or plays is cons 


a Oe 
16 OO 


ited 


tantly facing the readerovith Gaiglish situdtion. "> 


ue 
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One of my colleagues has put the point cogently in the following 
words: 
English creates, quicker than most things, a common air to 
breathe. English Literature brings England to those Africans 
who cannot go there, in a way more intimate and compre- 
hensive than any other subject can. It exerts on the students’ 
minds the force, subtle and continual, of English situation. 
There is an insistent challenge made, to understand, to partake 
imaginatively, and above all to judge, to evaluate in the 
western way: “Why does she behave like this? How would 
you feel? Do you think his conduct is patronizing? Is her 
reference to his family uncalled-for? What is uncalled-for? 
What is patronizing? What is conduct?” These are the kind of 
questions that drama and the novel pose. 1 
At the same time the reading of English literature builds up a 
field of reference in the student’s mind and memory. The teacher 
can then explain a word or an idea by saying: ‘Do you remember 
Miss Bates in Emma? . . .? or ‘You remember how Pip is made to 
feel common by Estella in Great Expectations’... °. Concepts like 
irony or snobbery are very difficult to explain without reference to 
literature. Even a relatively simple word like ‘hearth’, which is 
foreign to African tradition, will become more meaningful if it is 
associated with a context, such as Kipling’s poem The Harp Song 
of the Dane Women or Lot 96 by C. Day Lewis, which begins: 


But while we call upon African students to build up a field of 
English reference and background through literature we should 


! t 1 En; 4 concept. + 
The meaning of ‘dowry’ for example inevitably invites comparison 
with ‘bride-price’, and once the difference is clearly under 
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When a word or reference slips out that is likely to be obscure to 
his listeners, an almost instinctive reaction will make him hesitate 
and take a sounding of his class to see if he is still in contact with 
them. I believe this kind of sensitivity develops naturally, but its 
growth is probably quickened by a conscious awareness of the need 
for it. 

I do not mean to suggest that a teacher should avoid using a word 
or reference that will be unfamiliar to his pupils, but that he should 
take them with him as far as he can in every such case. To refer 
again to my first example, the problem will not be solved by avoiding 
any reference to Father Christmas, but rather by the fullest develop- 
ment of valid references and associations for that legendary northern 


figure. 


Splendouts and Miseries 
of a Literature Teacher 


D. J. ENRIGHT 


The following are no more than the disorderly reflections of an 
English Literature teacher abroad. One who has never taught any- 
thing else, who now finds himself somehow teaching a First Year 
English Composition class at an Asian university (and actually 
enjoying it), and who realizes that in fact he has been teaching a 
good deal of language all along. These reflections are set down here 
in the strong suspicion that there must be many other people in a 
similar position. , ; i 

There is of course a sense 1n which all literature teaching is 
language teaching—excepting perhaps survey courses and set 
Jectures on life-and-work (which have been on the way out for a 
long time now: their chief advantage was that, once written, they 
involved no further effort, and could eventually be printed). The 
study of literature is the study of words: a vocabulary exercise on 
the highest level, a lesson in idioms, and an instruction in grammar 
—if often negatively (‘The poet puts it this way. You had better 
not!’). And it must be a highly self-disciplined lecturer who is able 
to prevent one word from leading to another: ‘Note this interesting 
adjective. How different the meaning would have been, had the poet 


used this supposed synonym. » - - 
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All the same, the proportion of vocabulary work contained ina 
literature lecture—by which, I had better say now, I mean chiefly 
explication de texte accompanied by the more general considerations 
which arise therefrom—does vary enormously from country to 
country. And sometimes the unfortunate lecturer himself will hardly 
be able to see the work he is nominally teaching for the words he is 
having to explain. At times one is sorely tempted to throw up the 
sponge. As one translates Mr Eliot’s Italian, Latin, French, German 
and Sanskrit into English, and one’s English into Basic English, 
and one’s Basic English into sub-Basic English, one finds oneself 
crying silently, ‘Let me teach the ABC instead—someone has to 
do it!’ 

In the Far East (at any rate), the literature man may soon come to 
think of himself—however others may think of him—as a god with 
feet of clay. ‘A real Englishman, with an Oxford/Cambridge degree!’ 
his colleagues exclaim. “You must teach Literature. As for Language, 
we can teach that.’ 

‘But my students don’t understand—they don’t understand the 
words! Can’t I take on just a little English Conversation?’ He thinks 
that at the worst he could manage better than the weekly ‘English 
Hour’ on the radio: ‘Did—you—play—baseball—yesterday?” ‘No— 
I—did—not.’ ‘Did—you—play—football—yesterday?” and so forth. 

But no, that will never do. He wonders whether this reluctance on 
their part is a sign of honour or of contempt. 

“We have all studied English Grammar’, they tell him, ‘after the 
methods of . . > And out roll the distinguished names, names alone 
to him. ‘But you . . . a graduate of Oxford/Cambridge . . . a Writer’ 
—a status not difficult to achieve—‘You can give our students 
something better than Grammar. You can give them Inspiration. ...’ 
For Inspiration has nothing to do with Understanding. 

A recent writer on J apan flings out at the gentlemen from Oxford, 
Cambridge and Harvard, stuffing The Waste Land into students who 
at the end of it all cannot direct a lost tourist to a hotel two blocks 
away. He confesses to ‘an angry desire to hurl rocks through the 
ivory towers of the pedagogues, from Oxford and Cambridge 
especially, who could, surely, have used their influence a bit more 
in the direction of giving the brain-racked J apanese student a better 
English-language deal’. The pedagogues in question will, surely, be 
the first to sympathize with his outburst. 

But, after all, there is another side to it. 

Firstly, the Circumstances which the writer describes a 
due to the wartime closure to the English language and to the post- 
war upgrading of foreign language schools to university status (and 
universities cannot teach languages plain and simple). These factors 


re in part 
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will soon be neutralized by the ever-increasing American language- 
teaching drive, at all levels, and by the travel grants made to Japanese 
teachers by various agencies, British as well as American. Already 
pure literature teachers—if indeed they can be described as ‘pure’— 
form a much smaller proportion of the foreign educational com- 
munity than the writer seems to suppose. ` 

Secondly, ‘English ought to be kept up’, true enough, but there 
is no great danger of its not being kept up. Commerce and 
Diplomacy will see to that. What is more to the point, it seems to 
me, is that English Literature ought to be kept up. I can see no 
reason why we should all be teaching students how to direct lost 
tourists to their hotels, or preparing them for an office desk. 
Literature is not ‘useful’ in that narrow sense, nor will the teaching 
of Literature bear such immediate and obvious fruits. But anyone 
who has travelled in Asia will have recognized the underlying 
contempt for the English language held by those who know it 
solely as a medium of international trade, the soulless jargon of 
the compradores. We teachers of Literature, after all, are under no 
real obligation to apologize for not waiting on trade or politics. 

A modern Caliban might well say, “You taught me language; and 
my profit on’t is, I know how to direct tourists to their hotels, and 
I can judge your vaunted Culture by reading the brightly coloured 
books you export to us’. For even a common inability to direct 
tourists doesn’t appear to have impaired the sales all over the East 
of blood-and-sex glossies. The English-language contents of the 
average book-store are as follows: a row of serious grammars, 
dictionaries, dictionaries of synonyms and antonyms and of quota- 
tions, and ‘Get English Quick’ guides; a row of Everyman and 
Modern Library; two rows of relatively dignified Penguins; three 
rows of ‘medical’ books; stacks of rather dubious picture-magazines; 
and then acres of low-priced Mickey Spillane-type paper-backs. If 
the Oxford and Cambridge pedagogues give up stuffing T. S. Eliot 
etc. into their students and devote themselves exclusively to ‘simple 
(even Basic) English and some semantics (I quote the same writer 
on Japan), then we can look forward to an increase in the sales of 
the magazines and the Mickey Spillanes. That’s what Mickey 

i is—‘basic’. 

e also look forward to a decline in cultural (if you like, 
spiritual) prestige for the English-speaking world. : 

Tt is stupid and dangerous to argue that people like that sort of 
literature’ and therefore they will not think the worse of the pur- 
veyors. We can feel for drug addicts, but none of us, not even the 
addicts, admire those who traffic in the commodity. For example, 
the Kabuki Theatre is characterized by killings of the most bar- 
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& 
barous kind, the slitting of bellies and the lopping off of heads; al | 
and though the killing is stylized and there is no attempt to make 
the blood look ‘real’, it is still barbarous. But in Japan the film of i 
Richard III (a ‘highbrow’ British film, at that) met with the wide- 
spread and indignant objection that the stabbing of Richard was < 
repellent, sensational and vulgar. 

There seems to be a feeling today that, in the urgent need to + 
teach English as quickly as possible, films and glossies and Reader’s 
Digest will suffice as representatives of our western culture. No 
doubt some people will lap it up and ask for more. But they won’t 
pretend to themselves that it is real culture. Real culture will be 
their own ancient religious-historical verse epics, * 

In short, the basic argument for the teaching of our literature 
abroad is simply this: we owe it to ourselves, as well as to others, to 
offer standards whereby the use of language can be judged, and to 
prove that, in spite of some indications to the contrary, we do our- 
selves possess such standards. à 

Returning to this ‘Inspiration without Understanding’ theory. 

No sensible person will want to make any great claims for it; yet + 
there is something in it, just as there is something in every human 
being which is not amenable to rational analysis and command. 
And just as human beings cannot be won indefinitely with sacks of 
tice, travel grants and free language lessons. 

Circumstances change with countries, of course, and whatever 
the country the teacher will find himself in part taking advantage of ¢ 
his students’ prejudices and preconceptions and in part engaged in 
combating them. In Japan, for instance, he should try to persuade 
his classes that a little ordinary down-to-earth understanding is. not 
out of place. In Thailand—or so it seems to me—he will rather 
need to persuade them that a poem cannot be reduced to a simple * ~ 
paraphrase and that they must be prepared not to understand vy 
everything, and not to give up because they don’t. Some races are í 
less romantic in this respect than others, and a lack of romance is 
as bad as an excess of it. 

In any case, no literature teacher is going to belabour his students .. 
with incomprehensibilities for long. The strain—on the teacher, 
mean—is too great. It seems to me that, whatever the country and © 
whatever the national approach to literature, the survey courses and 
the old-style formal lecturing on the Philosophy of Wordsworth or 
on the Epic, if they have to be done, can best be done by native 
teachers in the language of the country. The foreign teacher can 
then concentrate on textual interpretation: a tactful mixture, 
according to his students’ needs, of explication, ‘talking outwards? 
from the text, and vocabulary exploration. The results will be 
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- uneven, and otherwise difficult to gauge, but he can be sure th: 
what he has done could not be done in any other way and th: it 
fills an immeasurably deep and permanent human ee S 
Moreover, from the strictly utilitarian point of view, there 
many people, and not the worst, whose grasp on a langua, ea oh 
will be strengthened enormously by the experience (eae on ad des 
rather than wide and shallow) of the literature written in that fae 
guage. Can we really bring ourselves to believe in a forei idiom 
until we have come across it in the work of a reontable auior 
And, incidentally, a literature class of this explicatory sort can well 
accommodate a certain amount of ‘English Conversation’, not ti 
mention instruction in grammar. And the ‘Conversation’—to jud a 
from the reports—is likely to be considerably more adili amd 
spontaneous than what goes by that name on the timetable 4 
; For one word leads to another, as I’ve suggested, and one thi 
leads to another. The teacher will know when to stop. And fat 


reminds me... 
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X Some Objections to the Teaching of the Conversational Short 
Forms to Beginners 


i P. G. WINGARD 


a whole range of conversational short forms 
f the anomalous finites and written with an 
ndom examples are: I’m, you've, they'd, he'll, 
needn’t, shouldn't. The present article will only consider forms based 
on the present tense of the verb to be, since these are normally the 
very first verbal items in a graded English course for foreign 


beginners. 


& In older courses using a re 
lected. Now that everyone agrees that there 


often completely neg thé 
must be a sound oral foundation, it is sometimes assumed that the 
short forms must be taught first, since they are the ones used in 

h the long forms, it is argued, is stilted 


speaking. English spoken wit 
i and ‘un-English’. And if the short forms are not learned first, it is 


® said, they will never be properly assimilated. 


\ 


In English we have 
used with several o 
apostrophe. A few ra 


ading approach, these short forms were - 


x) 
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ps 
These are the only arguments I have heard in favour of beginning 


with the short forms. There are doubtless others, and it would be 
interesting to hear the full case argued. The purpose of this article, 
however, is to argue the opposing point of view, and to suggest 
why it might be better to begin with the long forms. 

Why do foreigners learn English? Their purposes are diverse; but 


at least it can be said that the aim of speaking English is only one + 


of a number of aims, and not necessarily the most important. For 
most learners reading and writing will be at least as important as 
speaking. If this is so, it seems to follow that the right material for 
beginners is that which provides a general foundation for all lan- 
guage use, rather than that which is confined to the spoken language. 
The method must be oral, because this is the best way for learners 
to gain command of the structural basis of the language. But the 
material should, as far as possible, be common to both written and 
spoken English. This means the long forms, not the short ones. 

Given a class of absolute beginners, what is our first aim? I a 
should reply: It is that they should be able to say and understand 
something useful in English in every lesson, including the first. 
Nothing succeeds like success. Confident performance at the simplest 
level is the first objective. This is one reason why structure grading 
is so important. Such grading cannot be too detailed, Any unneces- 
sary complexity at this stage is to be avoided like the plague. 

Now, consider the following structural patterns, all of which will 
undoubtedly be needed within the first few weeks of the course: + 


Short forms where possible Long forms throughout 


What | ’s this | ? What | is this | 2 

What | ’s that | ? What | is that | ? 

What | is it ? What | is it ? 
Is this | your hat? Is this | your hat? 
Is that | your hat? Is that | your hat? 
Ts it your hat? Is it your hat? 
That’s | my hat. That is | my hat. 
It’s my hat. It is my hat. 
This is | my hat. This is | my hat. 

Yes, | it is s Yes, | itis 3 

No, dt aside | rie No, it is not. 


a 


The core of these patterns is the part enclosed in the boxes. On d 


the right we have only two basic patterns. Each statement form 
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i ‘mirrors’ in reverse the corresponding question form. On the left 
there are four basic patterns, though some people might feel inclined 
to count the isn’t pattern as a fifth. The difficulty, however, is not 
just the greater number of patterns. Instead of ‘mirroring’ pairs 
4 we have three sets of three items. And each of the three sets differs 


from the other two: 


5 ’s this ’s that = 
Is this Is that Is it/is it 
— That’s It’s 
This is — it is(n’t) 


There are, of course, perfectly simple phonetic reasons for these 

* awkward variations; but these are of no help to us in solving our 
teaching problem. In fact, it is even more confusing to the beginner 
than would appear from the above tables. He has not an apostrophe 

to signal to him that ’s replaces is. On paper, at least, the two have 


N one letter in common, whereas to the beginner’s ear they have 
£ nothing at all in common; for, in all these short forms just listed, 


’s has the unvoiced consonant [s], whereas, in the long forms, is 
? has the voiced consonant [z]. 
At this point supporters of the ‘conditioned reflex’ view of lan- 
guage learning will perhaps raise objections somewhat as follows: 
“You are making mountains out of molehills. It does not 
matter tuppence whether the patterns have any logic or order 
ts \ about them. All the pupils have to do is to learn them by 
k imitation and repetition. They do not have to think about 
them or analyse them.’ x 
It is quite true, of course, that learning these patterns is not a 
matter of grammatical explanations or analysis. But neither is it a 
matter of pure imitation. The human mind just does not work that 
way. At the risk of labouring the obvious, it is worth emphasizing 
the importance of analogy in language learning. I am thinking of 
analogy not as a logical process, but as an instinctive human 
activity—perhaps the one above all others that makes language 
possible at all. One sees it at work in a baby learning his mother 
tongue and a beginner learning a foreign language. For instance, 
if the beginner has learned even one structural pattern, he finds no 
difficulty at all in using new content words by substitution in that 
pattern. It should be the language teacher’s business to make the 
maximum use of this helpful faculty, while steering clear of the 
manifold possibilities of false analogy which lie in the path. 
| There are so many difficulties which cannot be postponed. The 
sounds of English, for example: these can be graded to some extent, 
but we need them all, or nearly all, in the first few weeks. Stress 
and intonation too: these must be right from the start if they are to 
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be right at all. This is one more reason why the early structurai f 
patterns must be utterly simple, since structure is one thing which 
can be graded very finely indeed. © 
With this thought in mind, let us look at a few more examples 
of short and long forms—those employing the personal pronouns: 


Fe 
A 
on 


Short forms where possible Long forms throughout v 
Where ? Where | am I ? s 
right? AmI |right? 
John Smith. Iam |John Smith. , 
No, not. No, I am not. 
Yes, Yes, Tam 


Le) 


Here we have three patterns with the short forms and only two 4 R 
with the long forms. The same applies with you, he, she, it, we and 
they. But with all of these except J there is the added problem of two ( 
alternative negative patterns: you're not/you aren't and so on. Are 
we to teach both patterns to beginners? Obviously not—we must 
choose one. The you're not pattern seems the easier; and the you 
arent pattern could very well be taught, much later on, when we 
come to teach the negative question pattern which ‘mirrors’ jt: 
arent you. There is one objection to this plan—the fact that, in ¢ 
the third person singular, the he|she/it isn’t form is much commoner 
than the he’s/she’s/it’s not form. In view of all this complexity, the 
obvious solution is to train the beginner first in the simpler long 
forms. 

In all the examples so far examined, the short forms present a * 
greater number of learning items than the long forms. But more 
important than the number of differing forms is the fact that they 
are not different enough. I shall refer to this problem as ‘interference’, 
When two radio stations are on almost the same wavelength, we 
get interference—we cannot hear the one clearly because bits of the 
other keep obtruding themselves on our attention, Similarly, when 
two language patterns are closely alike in sound or form, there is 
always the danger that the one will not be clearly apperceived because © ` 
of ‘interference’ from the other. The result will be Confusion and 
error, perhaps with both patterns. Thus a leading Principle of 
Structure grading is that clearly contrasted patterns should be 
taught in close connection with each other, whereas closely similar 
ones should be so widely spaced that one has been thoroughly ^ 
assimilated before the other is introduced. s 
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Unfortunately, the short forms we are considering seem to give 
rise to quite a number of cases of ‘interference’. Let us look at 
some of these: 

Short form Similar pattern Long form 
You’re coming. This is your hat. You are coming. 
In most English dialects and in RP there is no difference of sound 
between your and you're. The beginner will therefore take them to 
be the same pattern, and will be puzzled by the obviously connected 
but different meaning. The same applies to the following sets, and 
in every case the trouble is avoided by the use of the long form: 


they’re there they are 

they’re their they are 

who’s whose who is 

it’s its it is 
The following case is closely similar: 

he’s his he is 


Most languages have only one phoneme of the [i] type, whereas 
English has two, [i:] and [i]. 

One of the main pronunciation problems, therefore, in the early 
stages, is to teach this distinction. If we try-to teach both his and 
he’s before this phonemic distinction is well established, the two 
structures will be confused, and pronounced alike. A general principle 
may perhaps be stated here: The two most serious types of problem 
\ for foreign beginners are structure and pronunciation; these two 

types must therefore be kept separate whenever possible. 

isn’t is it is not 

The negative and the question form both need to be taught early on. 
_ But if the short form of the negative is used, there is again a close 
similarity of sound. The consonant group [znt] in isn’t, with its 
syllabic [n], is unfamiliar to most foreign learners. Confusion is 
made still easier by the stress pattern Isnt, the difficult syllable being 
unstressed. We must bear in mind the fact that English word-stress 
is quite strange for the beginner, whose mother tongue may have 
very different word-stress or even none at all. With the long form, 
on the other hand, the stress 1s on the differentiating NOT. In the 
e NO, it is NOT, we have the ‘chiming’ together of the two 
baa ae, reat aid to learning. If we teach this pattern, we are 
ner likely to mt errors like No, it is or Yes, it isn’t, which otherwise 

tena a boy. John’s book. John is a boy. 
zle for the learner, if the short form is used. 


is another puz: : 4 
Here 1 P John’s is an entirely new language 


ossessive structure ; 
el oad bet for most learners. If another totally different structure 


= q Tsing exactly the same sound pattern is introduced at this early 
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stage, confusion is bound to arise. This confusion will be even worse } 
for speakers of Bantu languages and others having few or no close 
syllables. These learners will in any case tend to separate adjacent 
English consonants by inserting the so-called ‘intrusive’ vowel. The 
vowel they insert will be the same as the one they use in pronouncing 
the word a (whether or not they use the correct vowel in the word a 
does not affect the issue). 

Thus they will tend to pronounce Musisi’s book as if it were 
written Musisi’s a book. This makes the confusion between the 
possessive structure and the short form worse confounded. The 
same process may also occur with his/he’s and other sets already 
dealt with. 

A different type of confusion may arise where the structure is the 
same but the sound, for no reason apparent to the beginner, different. 
This occurs with ’s endings, which are sometimes voiced and some- 
times unvoiced, depending on the preceding sound: 


*s = [z] Seisi 
who’s what’s 
he’s it’s 
she’s 
My name’s 


A small point, perhaps; but it may be the last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back. 

All the examples so far discussed are points of structure, though 
pronunciation causes them to arise. As regards the purely pronunci- $ 
ation difficulties met by the beginner, these will vary according to 
his language background. But it is a fact that English consonant 
clusters are difficult for many learners, and certainly the consonants 
cluster more thickly around the short forms than around the long 
ones. So, although the few examples I shall give were heard in classes 
speaking Luganda, a Bantu language, as their mother tongue, they 
may have a wider relevance. 

[ts] in whats 

The unexploded [t] in this group is unfamiliar to many learners, 
The following variants were heard (the phonetic renderings are only 
approximate): [woks], [wokf], [wokis], [wokifi], [wos]. If [ts] is 
difficult for the pupils, then [tsm], [tsj] in what’s my, it’s your, &c., 
are more difficult, and yield a more luxuriant crap of variants, y 

But the most fiendish of all for Luganda speakers are [tsh] aņ4 . 
[ts8] in That’s his, What’s this?, &c., since [h] and [8] do not oct 


in Luganda. It is sufficiently difficult for the beginner to utter these ` ; 


sounds in open syllables. If we require him to say them in. these 
clusters in his early lessons, he makes noises so surprising that-I ` 
will not attempt to render them in phonetic symbols. 
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$ On grounds of pronunciation alone, then, it would seem that the 
long forms ought to be taught first, and the short forms with their 
consonant clusters delayed until the learners have a secure command 
of the individual sounds of English. 

> Ifthe short forms are to be postponed, when and how are they 
eventually to be taught? I do not pretend to know the full answer 
„ to this question—indeed, there are probably a number of good 
alternative answers. I will, however, in conclusion, hazard one or 
two suggestions towards a solution. 

The strange paradox of these short forms is the fact that, although 
they are only used in conversation, they are most easily /earned 
@ through reading. Their spoken forms can lead to innumerable con- 
fusions; their written form at once leaps to the eye with its distinctive 
apostrophe to remind the learner about the missing letter. Thus 


, there is no structural confusion. 
N Sometimes; it is true, pupils taught this way continue to use the 
£ ‘Blong forms in speaking. But if particular attention is given to teaching 
and practising the short forms orally in connection with the reading 
. Jessons in which they are introduced, it should be possible to 
j inculcate the new habit. By postponing the difficulty until the pupil 
learns to read, we are enabled to bring it out into the open. And we 
often find, in language learning as in psychiatry, that a difficulty 
brought out into the open and made explicit—at the right moment 
f —is more easily overcome. This again is out of harmony with 
EA W ‘conditioned reflex’ views of language learning; but it seems to be 
borne out by experience. 
Short forms involving difficult consonant groups should be taught 
» in conjunction with pronunciation drills on those groups. The n’t 
forms might perhaps best be taught when we come to the ‘question- 
$ tag’ structures like He is, isn’t he? and You don’t go there, do you?. 
This would not be in the first year of most courses. In general, the 
© short forms should not be introduced until statements, questions 


and negative statements using the long forms have been thoroughly 


eee was brought up short by this problem in an actual class- 
room, I had never realized just how much could depend on such 
apparently trivial details. I knew 1n theory the importance of grading 
P į structure, but had never before been forced to get down to the 
“ really close analysis involved. What I discovered is not new, but it 
is worth repeating: that, where structure is concerned, no detail is 


too trivial and no analysis too minute, if the learner’s path can be 
smoothed thereby. 


Bilingualism, or replacement ? 
English in East Africa 


G. E. PERREN 


Dr West’s article Bilingualism (E.L.T. Vol. XI 
some observations on the language situation i; 
especially in Kenya. In other areas where English has a special 
position as the official language and where there is no common 
vernacular for the bulk of the people, matters may be similar. 

For convenience it will be as well first to describe the existing 
situation in Kenya under racial divisions, as Separate schools are 
provided there for Africans, Asians and Europeans. The estimated 
African populationis nearly six million speaking over 40 recognizably 
different languages, all of which would require an individua] written 
form if all were written. About ten of these languages are of sufficient 
importance to warrant the production of reading material in print 
beyond elementary primers, but only Swahili can claim to have 
anything approaching a literature of its own. With the exception 
of Swahili none of the African languages has any place in secondar 
schools either as a medium of instruction or as a subject for Study. 
In African primary schools, which contain about 500,000 pupils the 
local vernacular is the normal medium of instruction during the first 
four or five years, after which it gives place to English which becomes 
the language of all education above the primary level, 

The Asian population in Kenya amounts to approximately 
162,000, located chiefly in the towns. The major Asian vernaculars 
are Gujerati, Punjabi, Urdu and Hindi in varying proportions. To 
provide a common teaching medium, the normal policy in Asian 
schools has been to stream children according to their vernacular 7 
during the first four years. English has normally been begun in the 
first year and becomes the common medium of instruction in the 
fifth year. Beyond that and throughout secondary schools English 
is the sole medium, although the major vernaculars are still studied 
as subjects. s 

The European population amounts to about 63,000 and is in the £ 
main English-speaking. There is however a large number of children 
who come from non-English speaking homes. Some years ago it 
was estimated that up to 20 per cent of the children in one of the 
largest secondary schools for Europeans did not speak English as 
their normal language at home. It is unlikely that this proportion 

1With the important exceptions noted below. 


» No. 3) prompts 
n East Africa and 
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=, has decreased very much. All European schools use the English 
medium throughout. 

The position and history of Swahili in education deserves a note 
to itself. For many years it was used and encouraged as the lingua 
anca in Kenya, not only between different African tribes, but also 
etween different races. It was taught in African schools (but never 
f in Asian or European schools) as a second language and extensively 

used below the secondary level as a medium of instruction. Now- 
Jadays it is no longer taught extensively in African primary schools, 
lis seldom used as a medium of instruction, but is often studied as 
a subject for examination purposes in secondary schools. In spite 
of having little place in education, Swahili is still widely used in a 
debased and very limited form for immediate oral communication, 
and there are a considerable number of publications in the language 
far more than in any of the other East African vernaculars. The 
demand for written material in Swahili can be partly explained by 
k the close relation of this language to most of the other Bantu 
=} yernaculars and the consequent ease by which reading ability in one 
! of these may be transferred into Swahili. Swahili is the true mother- 
SÍ tongue of only a very small proportion of the African population. 

Generally English is the language of public affairs in the towns 
or in any matter beyond local importance. Not only is it the official 
language of legislation, law and political debate, but it is the principal 
language of business and commerce in any but small self-contained 
groups. All secondary education—African, Asian and European— 
follows much the same curriculum, and pupils of all races take the 
same examination—the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate—in 
English. In a society composed of many different races, tribes and 
the English language is thus a major integrating force, 


communities 
which arises from the practical needs of communication in education 


a economic and social intercourse rather than from common 
Not only is any African, Asian or European ineligible 
for a well-paid job without real practical facility in English, but he 
is unable to get the education which will qualify him for it except 


through the medium of English. 
At present in African and in Asian schools there is a movement 


to begin learning English progressively earlier in response to 
popular demand. In most African primary schools pupils have a 
* common vernacular and there is no immediate need for English as 
a medium. Nevertheless there is considerable demand to begin 
English as a second language in the first year. Many schools do 
begin it in the second year: the majority begin it in the third year. 
~ Jn Asian education, particularly in the large towns, the mixture 
of vernaculars among both pupils and teachers raises special 


cultural aims. 
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problems in the primary schools. For some years these have led.to °. 
efforts to use English as a medium of instruction as early as possible p 

k 


—even in the first year. At present a large-scale experiment involvin 
over 2,000 children is being carried out in Nairobi Asian schools in- 
using English as the sole medium of instruction from the start of: 
school at 54 years of age. This has required the planning of a 
integrated teaching programme in which language learning is fu 
co-ordinated with the other activities and skills proper to the infa 
classroom. There is no space to go into details here, but the projec 
rests on the assumption that language-learning at an early age cé 
be a natural and easy process provided that it is entirely related to 
child’s needs, interests and activities rather than to conventiona 
adult concepts of language learning. So far this project seems very. 
successful. It has led to very considerable modifications of orthodox 
language teaching techniques to conform with infant needs. In these 
‘English-streams’ the teaching of reading and writing” in English 
follows the same progression as it would in the mother-tongue and , 
appears to be possible at about the same age. 5 
From this outline it will be seen that the position of English, both `; 
in society and in education is unlike that ascribed to Dr West’s 
‘Ex Language’, or that in countries where it is Jearned as a con- 
ventional second language. In Kenya it is not merely an examination 
subject or a cultural additive to society, it is the very material of 
education and of full participation in social life. Outside the class- 
room or at home most children continue to speak their Own ver- ¢ 
nacular, but the issue of whether bilingualism is a disadvantage or ' 
not hardly arises—it is a necessity which cannot be avoided, It ig 
possible that those who begin English late at school or who arth | 
less gifted than others at language learning may be handicappec N 
But any handicap at school is only a prelude to the handicap whic / gi 
will face them in adult life after school. This is an inevitable co. y 
sequence of living in a society which has no common indigeno. > — 
language and must therefore learn a new one if it is to secur@ 
common form of social behaviour for common ends. i 
This need for English is generally accepted by public Opinion o 
all sorts. Although there may be some discussion about the precise 
level at which English should be begun or the methods of teachin 
to be used, no-one questions its desirability or necessity as the 
language of secondary education or social development, D 
is at the technical rather than the policy level. English in Kenya 
and indeed throughout East Africa, where the same need applie 
generally in all territories, cannot be described accurately as a 
second language: at some stage it inevitably becomes the first 
Educationally there are potent arguments for putting this stage ag $ 


iscussion ‘ 
L 
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early as possible ‘in school life, not the least being that it seems best 
to switch to a new medium before children have to learn subjects 
with a heavy content-load. The psychological tensions arising from a 

realization of the need to know English are perhaps more easily 

resolved if pupils begin to learn in English long before secondary 

=- school examinations bulk large on the horizon. For want of a 

“better term, English in East Africa can be called a ‘replacement 
T Janfuage’. For educational, social, economic and political purposes 

it has to replace the many vernaculars which, apart from imposing 
an impossible number of divisions on society, do not provide for 
its future development. 

= Dr West’s criticism of bilingualism can hardly apply to East 
Africa. It is not quite the evil that he suggests it inevitably must be. 
It is a necessary means of social development. Possibly because this 
is widely understood by the general public, certain psychological 
eae to learning a ‘foreign’ language common elsewhere do not 

ist. As Dr West says, ‘The all important factor in language learning 

is motive’. Thus the reverse of the measures he advocates to mitigate 

the evils of bilingualism need to be used in East Africa to extend its 
advantages: 

1. Since all must learn English, it is best for children to begin 
at an age when it is easiest and when there is no pronounced 
language-learning differential (apart from that imposed by 

_ general intelligence variations). This seems to be as soon as 
possible. F 

2. Because English is to become a common means of social 
behaviour for different races and.communities, it should not 
be specialized in its function and should include the widest 
possible interests—including the home. The ability to speak 

js essential, and if this includes hearing and understanding 
as well, it is of even more importance than reading, because 
English is the medium of teaching. Reading skill must of 

. course follow as in education through a mother-tongue. 

3. The first stage of language-learning should indeed be con- 
centrated, but real practical mastery of language as a social 
instrument demands a progressive increase in its use as the 
learner moves up the school. If English is used as a medium 
of instruction, progressive learning of the language becomes 
completely involved with its practical use. Any distinction 
between learning a language and using it is quite artificial. 
If the basic function of language is communication, then its 
learning is unlikely to be prejudiced by false assumptions of 
its cultural value or its use ‘as a mistaken form of propa- 


ganda’. s 
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The force of Dr West’s arguments seem clear enough in an area 
where his ‘Ex Language’ is an extra—unnecessary to the individual 
to earn a good living or to secure full membership of an emergent 
society. They apply, it is suggested, to a country where bilingualism 
is not really necessary but may be imposed against public opinion. 
Intentionally perhaps, he has begged the question: true bilingualism 
is usually the result of social necessity which cannot be avoided. 
In East Africa it appears fruitless to argue whether it is good or bad 
in itself; the problem is how to achieve it most efficiently. 


The Teaching of the English Language 
to First and Second Year University 
Students* 


RUDOLF FILIPOVIĆ 


I. BACKGROUND 


Before discussing methods of teaching English in universities it is 


necessary to point out two things: (1) We are dealing here with the 
problem of how to teach English in universities where English is the 
second language; (2) We are taking into consideration the circum- 
stances under which English is taught in secondary schools. In other 
words, we shall be explaining ways in which English can be taught 
at university level in countries where the background is similar to 
that found in Yugoslavia. 


The course of studies for a university degree in English lasts four 


years. The students take two subjects: one is the main subject and 
is studied for four years, the other is the Principal subsidiary subject 
and is studied for three years. English can be taken either as the 


1This article is based on the experience of the Department of English and the 
Institute of Phonetics of the University of Zagreb and on experiments conducted 
by them. My intention is not to announce any new achievement of Tesearch in 
methodology, but to report on work done and results achieved. My special 
intention is to show how far audio-visual aids can be used and with what te its 

Having been in charge of the English language teaching both in the En T A 
Department and in the language laboratory of the Institute of Phonetic ‘of 
Zagreb University for several years (since 1950) I have been interested in m th E 
of teaching English at university level and in its pra PS 


k € ctical aspect in bi 
classes and classes in applied phonetics, so-called pronunciation den Jangunge 
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main subject or as the principal subsidiary subject. The difference 
between the two is to be found more in the study of the literature 
than in the study of the language. As the purpose of either course 
is the mastery of modern English, no distinction will be made in 
this article between the two courses. 

One further point should be made clear, i.e. the way in which 
Croat students join the university and what their degree of knowledge 
is at the time of joining. In Yugoslavia English is taught in secondary 
schools in an 8-year course and a 4-year course. University students 
_ of English are recruited from both, which means that some of them 
have learnt English for four and some for eight years. There is no 
entrance examination. So the first year is partly a preparatory year, 
consisting of an introductory course. Selection is made at the end 
of the first year by means of a written and oral examination. This 
cuts out a number of students who either did not bring with them, 
or do not succeed in gaining, the necessary working knowledge of 
English. 

At the end of the second year there is another examination, 
written and oral, which qualifies students to join the seminars, 
literary and linguistic, for which they need a very good working 
knowledge of English, since all the work is carried on in English: 
essays are written in English and discussed in English at seminar 


sessions. 


. 


II. METHOD 


We have based our method partly on certain fundamental principles 
of the classical method of teaching foreign languages as practised 
in universities before the war. We have kept to the traditional way 
of lecturing on the subject and holding seminars for which the 
students write and read their essays. A high academic level of dis- 
cussion on the linguistic or literary problems the students write 
about is aimed at. But these seminars do not offer much opportunity 
for practical instruction in the language unless the essays are written 
and the discussion carried on in English. i 

Our first aim in building up a new method of teaching English at 
university level has been to provide language and pronunciation 
classes which would offer the students the opportunity to master 
spoken English and achieve a good pronunciation in a short time. 
We have also followed certain modern trends in the teaching of 
foreign languages and have applied the new principles in our method. 

Immediately after World War II audio-visual material was 
recognized as an indispensable component of instructional material. 
It has been used at all levels ranging from elementary to university 
level, but at the latter least of all. Yet there are various ways in 
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which it is possible to apply audio-visual aids to the teaching of 
sone languages, including English, at universities. In the course 
of some years’ experiment we have accepted t i 
them in ae method. pted them and incorporated 
We should like to add here, and em hasize very s j 
would be wrong to think that REEE T S a onat i 
good instructional techniques or replace the teacher in the e 
room. On the contrary, we consider them as aids only, used to suppl 
ment the personality and the teaching skill of the teacher. We ve e- 
always considered that the best conditions for teaching En lish ave 
created when a good, experienced ‘lektor’, good audio-visual d w 
and good texts are brought together. evices, 
We have therefore based and developed our method of teachi 
English on audio-visual principles. We have used nearly all T 
sona aids: ert DE phs, diagrams, slides, finns 
strips an ms; gramophone records, tape recordi aT a H 
Raed 7 EOP Pe recordings, radio; And 
In quite a number of universities where En lish i 
foreign language there is still a basic problem 5 be oae a a 
what is to be done with those students who join the English ope : 
ment without a sound working knowledge of the English lan part- 
Very often the student’s knowledge is not enough for him to DE 
university courses given in English or to study the subject aE y 
Apart from the regular academic courses in the English i perly, 
covering modern English grammar, historical grammar a ‘Biag, 
history of English, and in addition some seminars on these subj the 
a number of classes are, therefore, specially provided to es 
students to master the practical side of the language, andes nable 
them a thorough knowledge of how to speak and Write oe give 
Such classes run parallel with the academic courses; the latter oe 
often supplement the former. T yery 
While, for instance, in a four-year course of mo 
rammar students attend lectures in which rammati 
ae discussed from the point of view of descriptive ee 
explanations are based on general linguistics and on historical aoe 
comparative grammar with reference to the mother-tongue (Croati n 
in the practical language classes the ‘lektors’ stick to prescri aay 
grammar and try to teach the students to speak and write < pars 
matically correct English’. All the material for grammatical jain, 
is arranged with this end in view, while essays written in the Ją drills 
seminars of the third and the fourth years are intended to ngea es 
the students to the linguistic analysis of recent works of Enølį Toduce 
ature and to deal with grammatical features from a more fi, ish liter- 
viewpoint. Eoretical 
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The same distinction may be seen in the teaching of English 
phonetics. This is also dealt with in two parallel courses: (1) a 
two-year course in descriptive phonetics consisting of general intro- 
ductory lectures, lectures on English sounds (in which these are 
described and compared with the students’ native sounds), and 
lectures on stress, rhythm and intonation; (2) a course of corrective 
phonetics consisting of group work designed to eliminate the 
students’ defects of pronunciation. 

To sum up: our method of teaching the English language at 
university level has three main components: (i) academic lectures; 
(ii) practical language classes; (iii) classes concerned with phonetic 
exercises. We shall now deal with the second and third components 
only, as they form the basis of the practical language teaching. 


II. LANGUAGE CLASSES 


o co-ordinate the ‘lektors’ ° work in language classes, a ‘Plan of 
Work for Language Classes for Students during the First Three 
` Years’ has been compiled by the Department. It is experimental and 
can be changed and improved every term if the work in language 
* classes has brought up any new problem or has suggested improve- 
ments. 

The number of lessons a week is limited to three of 45 minutes 
(although we should like and hope to be able very soon to introduce 
a fourth), which makes from 75-80 lessons a year. Language classes 
are taken by ‘lektors’; four of them are English, two full-time and 
two part-time (the British Council lecturers); the rest are natives 
whose mother tongue is Croatian. The work has been distributed 
among the ‘lektors’ in the following way: the first-year language 
classes are taken only by Croat ‘lektors’, the second-year classes by 
both English and Croat ‘lektors’; in the third year, however, the 
language teaching is carried on by English ‘lektors’ only. This 
distribution is based on the following considerations: Croat ‘lektors’ 
can deal with and understand the first-year students’ difficulties 
better, as they are primarily based on grammar and syntax and such 
students are still influenced by their native tongue and speak what 
may be called ‘Croatian in English words’, i.e. translating Croatian 
phrases into English instead of replacing them by English equivalents. 
In the second-year classes more time 2 : 1) is given to the English 
‘lektors’, as they place more emphasis upon colloquial and living 
English. By this time we hope that we have eradicated completely 
the reading approach made in secondary school teaching, i.e. visual 
orientation and the neglect of the spoken form, neglect of aural 
orientation. As early as the first year we try to replace the student’s 


visual orientation by an aural one. In the second year, I believe, 
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this process is already complete and students have become used — 


First-Year Language Classes. The aims of the first year are to 
revise and perfect the material that has been Covered in secondary 


ing to the students’ previous knowledge. The 
language classes, is that the numb 
be less than 60 per cent and the 
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use being different from the equivalent constructions in Croatian. 
Other grammatical points need not have special grammar lessons 
devoted to them, as they are covered in other lessons and constant 
attention has been given to their correct use. 

Various textbooks are used in grammar lessons: explanations are 
taken from Filipović’s Outline of English Grammar and practice is 
provided by W. S. Allen’s Living English Structure, Dixon’s Graded 
Exercises, Exercises provided by the English Department, and any 
other exercises which ‘lektors’ may find useful. 
` When students have grasped a grammatical point it is important 
for the ‘lektor’ to liberate himself from the various books of graded 
exercises,- however excellent these may be. Very often students can 
cope with a grammatical rule in a semi-automatic manner after a 
number of exercises, but are unable to apply the grammar they have 
learned to a simple situation. ‘Lektors’ should, therefore, devise 
ways and means by which their students can apply grammatical 
rules in the most natural way possible. Certain audio-visual devices 
can be used here very successfully. A picture or a slide can be shown 
and the students asked to construct sentences about it to illustrate 
the point they are studying. 

The film strip is very widely used too. It is used, to begin with, 
in the correction of grammar, punctuation and spelling. 

The spelling group utilizes cartoon figures, the grammar group 
presents each topic through a story device, and the vocabulary 
group also uses story devices with dialogue, which greatly enhances 
the teaching value of the strip. Another group of film-strips is used 
to enrich the student’s vocabulary and another to practise the use 
of verbal tenses (especially the present continuous and the past 
continuous). Some conversational film-strips have been used very 
profitably to practise all verbal forms and enlarge the vocabulary. 
They can be used with or without sound. 

Written work. The type of written work given in the first year 
can take various forms and it will often be advisable to combine two 
different types of written work in one lesson. Dictation can take 
three different forms: straight dictation, précis dictation, and dicta- 
tion for adjective practice. Free composition must not be too free 
in this year; it should be based on the description of simple objects 
or actions, or on a story provided by the teacher. Translation can 
also take several forms: translation of easy sentences into English, 
translation of fairly difficult passages into Croatian, and translation 
into Croatian of English sentences in which misunderstandings 
easily arise. Other types of written work include: vocabulary practice 
students are asked to write sentences containing a particular word, 


its synonyms and antonyms; comprehension tests: a short episode 
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is read and students then describe it in their own words; description 
in reported speech of episodes given in direct speech, or vice versa; 
exercises based on pictures: students are shown a picture and asked 
to write a number of sentences about it in the passive, to describe 
actions in the picture, to form sentences using certain tenses; &c., &c. 

Written work in connection with grammar lessons is given in class 
and also completed there. The ‘lektor’, however, may correct it at 
home. After correcting the written work the ‘lektor’ sees the students 
individually and returns it to them. This enables the ‘lektors’ to 
gain a closer knowledge of their students, and helps the students to 
feel that a more individual interest is being taken in their work, 

Various other methods of correcting students’ mistakes are used 
in first-year classes. Some ‘lektors’ group the mistakes made in a 
dictation in a list and if they are of general interest discuss them, 
explain them, and even note them on the blackboard. Translations 
are corrected at home and discussed in class, Students bein 
encouraged to comment on the mistakes of anonymous fellow. 
students, suggesting alternatives, and finally the ‘lektor gives his 
own version of the translation. This is often a good pportunity to 
make the students talk. They are very keen on giving their own 
reasons and explanations. 

Sometimes the whole class takes part in correction of the dictation 
or of the translation of sentences from Croatian into English. This 
takes rather a long time but it has proved to be interesting and it 
engages the students’ full attention. The written work js done at 
the same time on the blackboard, and after each sentence the class 
is asked to comment upon it and correct it if necessary, 

The freer lesson. The freer lessons can be based on the use of 
simple or simplified texts. The work in these lessons jg Not based 
on the mastery of any particular grammatical 


? 4 Point, but racti 
may be given in all grammatical points as they arise, These ieee 
will also give students practice in reading connected Sentences and 


help them to enlarge their vocabulary for everyday things, Attention 
is, of course, also given to accent and intonation, though these should 
not be too precisely insisted on, as there are Tegular classes į 
phonetics in which exercises in pronunciation are Specially Provided. 
After reading texts, students question each other, If p 
the ‘lektor’ helps them out by suggesti Orten 
Croatian when they cannot think of a questi Pm 
become dull or too simple. 
In this type of lesson audio-visual aids are very extensive 
A lesson of freer type can be based on a wall-picture sli 
film-strip, and even on a short film They are y 4 
for texts, enliven the work, and get students thi 
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along new lines. It makes lessons more interesting if as many 
different techniques as possible are used. 

Second-Year Language Classes. The aims of the second-year 
classes are different from those of the first year. The lessons are 
freer, the students get more practice in fluent speech, and less rigid 
attention is paid to grammar. Great attention, however, should still 
be paid to grammatical mistakes and mistakes of construction. 
Work is adapted to the level of the group and if the group is weak it 
will be varied accordingly. In general, the emphasis in the second 
year is on more active knowledge. The arrangement of the lessons 
will consequently be such as to favour lessons of a freer type. The 
amount of grammatical instruction will be much smaller than in 
the first year: not more than 40 per cent; written work will cover 
about 15 per cent of the instruction given, and instruction of a 
freer type will make up about 45 per cent. 

In the second year, after the previous year’s material has been 
carefully revised, more advanced grammatical material is covered. 
More complex aspects of verbal tenses, including imaginative ones, 
are discussed and practised. The infinitive, the gerund, and the 
present participle are given special attention, both in theory and 
practice. The use of the passive voice and special cases of the use 
of the article are dealt with in regular grammar lessons, as they 
seem to give serious difficulty to Croat students. More advanced 
discussion of relative clauses, of indirect questions, and of the place 
and use of adverbs and prepositions can take place in the freer type 
of lesson. : 

The type of work suggested for the first year can also be used 
here, but more difficult exercises from the books of graded exercises 
can be taken. Even more care is taken this year to use as many 
types of exercises as the ‘lektor’s’ imagination can supply. In 
addition, more attention is given to idioms, learned from a book of 
idioms and applied to imaginary situations. But here the ‘lektor’ 
should be careful not to allow the students to learn idioms formally 
and mechanically. i 

Written work. All types of written work for the first year can be 
used this year at a higher level. In addition, freer forms of composi- 
. tion, including letter-writing, précis, and the comparison game as a 


written exercise, can be used. p ) ; 
In dictation attention is specially directed to phonetic rather than 


cts. Dictations are corrected immediately after 
d each student corrects his own. The object of 
the number of mistakes but to make sure that 
he has done wrong while the text is 


orthographic aspe 
they are given, an 
this is not to trace 
the student sees what he or $ 
still in his mind. 
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Various forms of précis are used: (1) The text is given in written 
form and a précis is written in class and corrected by the lektor’. 
A solution is read to the class afterwards and the main mistakes 
discussed. (2) The text is not given to the students in written form. 
It is read aloud to them three times and they are asked to write out 
the gist of it from memory. In some précis exercises Special attention 
is directed to one grammatical point (e.g. to the passive verb if 
the majority of the verbs in the passage are in the passive Voice). 
(3) A Croatian text is read out sentence by Sentence and translated 
into colloquial English round the class. After this, the class is told 
to write out the conversation as accurately as possible from memory. 
Attention is also drawn to the proper use of punctuation jn English. 
(4) A verse text in colloquial English is dictated to the class, and the 
students are then asked to write it out as a Prose version. In all 


e teacher and the differences 


We think that translation into English is above all n 
accuracy in learning English. It is also useful inasmuch as many of 
our students will have to use it for the practical purpose of making 
translations. The value of translation, however, depends to a large 
extent on the degree of general fluency which the Students already 
possess. As the greater part of our students are already compara- 
tively fluent, more attention can be given to accuracy. Of course, 
this does not apply to first-year students, Texts for translation into 
English have been chosen on the same general Principles as English 
texts for study—they should be as far as Possible in average and 
concrete language. va k ; 

But special attention is paid to ensurin; 
becomes a mechanical drill, but is used 
principles of the English language. 

Translation texts are written in class and corrected by the ‘lektor’, 
Mistakes are discussed individually in some cases and collective} 
in others. If an exercise proves to have been Specially difficult, how- 
ever, the corrected papers are returned individually to each Student, 
either in class (while the class as a whole is doing some other exercise), 
or later during consultation hours, with some comment on the 

i made. 

Say ofan the ‘lektors’ comment to the whole class on any special 
mistakes they have noticed, without revealing which students are 
responsible for them. At the same time they comment on an 

mistakes they may have discovered in more than one exercise 
indicating that certain linguistic bad habits have Still to be eradicated. 
Gneofounticttorsihas noticed that students listen to such comments 
and explanations attentively, since it appears that Other People’s 


ecessary for 


g that translation never 
to illustrate the general 
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A mistakes are always more interesting than one’s own. 

Work suggested for the freer type of lesson. Lessons in the second 
year are based on normal, unadapted texts, not on simplified texts. 
Here again students are still encouraged to question each other, 
the ‘lektor’ only supplying a question when the class gets to a dull 
point. (This type of exercise has often been used because it has been 
found that students who are fairly fluent speakers still find it 
difficult to formulate a question properly in a somewhat more 
complex situation.) 

The study of texts—interpretation of texts. We are very much in 
favour of, and very often use, cyclostyled copies, because they are 
perhaps the best method of presentation. The study of a single book 
for language purposes does not afford enough variety. Anthologies 
are seldom the answer either since they are nearly always chosen 
with some other end in view than that of the given lecturer facing 
the given class. The choice of text, in any case, requires great care. 
It must not be too literary, it must not be too demotic either. 
Twentieth century action narrative provides the best kind of text, 
with minor adaptations at this stage. These, however, do not 
amount to ‘simplifications’: 

Special efforts have been made to get the students to apply the 
Janguage of the texts to their own experience. This approach has 
been quite successful and has encouraged conversation in class. If, 
for instance, the text deals with farming, the question should be 
raised whether farming is carried on in the same way in the part 
of thë country the student comes from. If houses are discussed, one 
can talk about different types of houses found in different parts of the 
country. If the text concerns travel the students can be questioned 
about their own experiences, &c. 

Audio-visual aids find their place in this type of work and, indeed, 
seem to be even more applicable. The General Service Wall Pictures? 
play an important part in the freer lessons of the second year. The 
notes on the use of these pictures are so excellent and suggest so 
many different, more interesting, and more imaginative ways of 
teaching that they are @ boon to all teachers. They also suggest 
ways in which other visual aids may be used. Film-strips are quite 
often used: they are very useful for vocabulary practice and for the 
spontancous use of English, They stimulate conversation and are 
considered very attractive material. They can also be used for the 
practice of grammatical structures, especially ee Film-strips 
supply good material for the practice Pe other things of the 
„use of the perfect tense followed by the present continuous (e.g. 


1ıGatenby, E. V. & Eckersley, C. E.: General Service English Wall Pictures. 
» London, Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 
J 
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Father has come home and now the family are sitting down to lunch) 


Although it is considered that a language is mainly learnt in 
conversation, some of our ‘lektors’ believe that the conversation 
class cannot work with Ist and 2nd year students for various 
reasons. We have made several attempts to enhance the value of % 
conversation in our second-year language classes and some audio- 
visual aids have been used quite successfully. If we want our students 
to improve their fluency and accuracy we must make them speak 
in the classroom and to do so we must have Something to speak 
about. This can well be a common experience of the students, so 
that each will have the same basic ideas to discuss. The showing of 
a film to all students provides that common experience. Of course k 
the film must be one that stimulates discussion. i 

It is the experience of some of our ‘lektors’ that (1) students who 
do not ordinarily participate in the discussion of literature take more 
interest in the discussion of a film; (2) a film brings more students 
into the discussion and always proves lively and interesting; (3) some 
students make a more complete response to a film than to printed 
material. 

Of course, we use many other ways of making our students talk, * 
Conversation games have been very popular in second-year classes: 
Twenty Questions, the ‘Reminding’ Game, the Comparison Game, 
&c. 


IV. PHONETIC EXERCISES 


The first object of these classes is to enable students to acquire a 
correct pronunciation. This is achieved by specially composed 
practical phonetic drills. The practical phonetic classes follow the 
lectures on theory. They are arranged in such a way that after each 
lecture students have a practical class in which they drill the subject 
discussed theoretically in the lecture. This applies to the discussion 
of English sounds, rhythm, and intonation. 

In the course of the first year all the vowels and a few consonants 
are discussed; in the second year, the rest of the consonants are 
practised, and rhythm and intonation are carefully dealt with. 
Later on, before they sit for their final examination, students have 
another practical revision course in pronunciation before they leave 
the university. 

Practical work in the first two years is based on theory, both 
courses having the same aim in view, namely, to help the student to 
master English sounds and pronunciation. The sound is first 
described and then compared to its equivalent in Croatian (if there 
is one) and similarities and dissimilarities are pointed out. Then 
follow practical hints which should help the student to master the ' 
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sound with the least possible effort, always starting from the nearest 
Croatian sound. The material used for both theory and practical 
work in sounds is taken from ‘English Pronunciation’ by R. 
Filipović, especially written for students of English whose mother 
tongue is Croatian. 

In the pronunciation exercises, the phonetic drill proceeds as 
follows: (1) the vowel is pronounced in isolation several times, short 
and long; (2) the vowel is drilled in three positions: (a) when it is 
followed by a voiced consonant, making the vowel longer; (b) when 
it is followed by a voiceless consonant and (c), if possible, when it is 
final and comparatively long; (3) the same vowel is drilled later on 
in words of two or more syllables, the drill always aiming at the 
same accuracy as before; (4) very useful exercises are those in which 
airs of words differing only in the root vowel are pronounced. 
They can be extended to three and four words as, for instance, in 
i: —i—e—e (bi:d, bid, bed, bed), but the order of practice may 
be changed. (5) The next stage consists of sentences for practice in 
which there are the maximum number of words containing the sound 
that is being drilled. Here we sometimes use short poems or nursery 
rhymes which are also suitable material for practising English rhythm. 
(6) At the end there is a prose passage in which the sound that is 
practised is found in its natural context. This exercise should aim 
at fluent reading and the correct pronunciation of at least those 
sounds that have already been practised. 

When consonants are drilled, the exercises comprise examples in 
which the consonant is found in the three positions, i.e. initial, 
medial and final. 

Phonetic drill is carried out by repeating the sound individually 
or in chorus. The latter breaks the monotony of the drill and keeps 
students alert, as after a certain time phonetic drill may easily 
become monotonous. 

For the same reason, at the end of each chapter, sentences for 
practice and prose passages are analysed from the point of view of 
rhythm and the two elementary tones—falling and rising. At the 
same time it is possible to: draw students’ attention to some other 
elements of fluent reading and speaking, as for instance: sense 
groups, sentence stress, juncture, &c. Naturally, this is done only 
by the way, as a detailed analysis of fluent speech is planned for the 
second-year classes. è 3 ` 

The ‘iektor’ often helps students by drawing attention to theoretical 
points explained in the lecture, e.g. the place and manner of articula- 
tion of a sound and its relation to the Croatian equivalent. 

Special attention is given to practical exercises in English rhythm 


and intonation. The material for this drill is supplied by W. S. 
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Allen’s book ‘Living English Speech’ and R. Filipović’s handbook 
‘The English Language—Pronunciation and Intonation’. But other 
exercises on records and tapes are used if they illustrate the feature 
of English rhythm or intonation under study. 

In this work all possible audio-visual aids are used, from diagrams, , 
drawings, and pictures to speech records and tape-recorders with 
specially prepared tapes. 

Pronunciation drill passes through several Stages. The first is the 
identification of the sound by means of ear training. We follow the 
principle that unless a sound is properly identified it cannot be 
properly imitated. In the second stage, the sound is repeated in the 
pause allowed after the speaker on the record or tape. This drill ; 
should bring students’ pronunciation as closely to the original as 
possible. How far they have succeeded in imitating the sound is 
checked by recording their pronunciation on the tape-recorder. 
This is of great value because it gives the student an opportunity of 
identifying his own mistakes and deviations from the pronunciation , 
recommended on the record or tape. 

The further we go in the drill the more important it is to. use | 
audio-visual devices. Records and tapes are also invaluable for * 
exercises in English rhythm and intonation. Naturally, much better | 
results have been achieved later, in the revision course in the language 

laboratory, where every student practises individually on a tape- i 
recorder and so is able to spend as much time on one sound or any 
other point of pronunciation as he finds necessary. 

Another form of phonetic exercise which is not (and never should 
be) neglected is practice in transcription. While transcribing whole 
sentences or even shorter passages, students are asked to pay special 4 

rattention to sentence stress, and consequently to weak forms which 
occur as its immediate result. Sometimes attempts are also made 
to introduce the system of marking the intonation patterns of 
certain sentences and shorter passages. So far this has proved useful, | 
as it gives the student material to practise at home. { 

The Institute of Phonetics has provided a set of eleven gramophone 
records entitled ‘How English is Pronounced and Recited’. These 
records supply phonetic exercises on English sounds, rhythm, and 4 
intonation as well as fluently-read passages to be imitated. They 
have been used in addition to other much more advanced material 
recorded on the tapes for students’ work in the language laboratory. 

In the revision course, which is held only in the language labora- 
tory, more individual treatment is given. The method is based 
entirely on the tape and tape-recorder directed by the ‘Iektor’, The l 
student is drilled in pronunciation again, following very closely the y 
three stages previously mentioned: ear training, corrective exercises ‘ | 
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by imitating the recorded material on the tape, and recording the 
student’s pronunciation for checking and correction if necessary. 

The imitative exercise is very carefully controlled by the ‘lektor’ 
and it goes on as long as the ‘lektor’ considers necessary. Very close 
control by the ‘lektor’ is essential, as without this the drill may go 
astray and do more harm than good. The importance of the ‘lektor’s’ 
active presence in the language laboratory cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, especially at the later stage when rhythm and intonation 
are practised. 

Finally, the student listens to connected passages and tries to 
identify all the characteristics of fluent reading. Here again the 
imitative exercise can be used and the student’s fluency checked. 
Then another recording is made, as a final check on the student’s 
pronunciation. It enables the student to compare his own pronuncia- 
tion with that of the native speaker and eventually to identify the 
differences which have to be eliminated. But it also enables the 
‘lektor’ to analyse the student’s pronunciation as a whole and give 
him some final hints if necessary. 

The results of such work have been more than satisfactory, and 
well repay the expenditure of so much time and effort. We are con- 
vinced that without audio-visual aids the work done on pronuncia- 
tion drill would be less successful and much less interesting. 


V. CONCLUSION 


It would be unjust if in conclusion a well-deserved tribute were not 
paid to audio-visual aids for their part in our method and work. 
Although we have already pointed out their importance throughout 
our discussion, it is necessary to stress their importance to univer- 
sities. Often they are not used enough at university level. It depends 
on the skill and the particular approach of the ‘lektor’ whether he 
uses one or other audio-visual device. The more we use them the 
more benefit they offer. In good premises, and with a satisfactory 
number of ‘lektors’, audio-visual aids could be used even more 
i successfully. 
ma a heise we have exhausted all the means of teaching 


J do not know W. > 1 
English at university level in the first two years. We have tried to 
adapt our teaching to modern trends in education and to improve 


our methods by using all the audio-visual devices obtainable. No 
doubt there are other ways and means that might be applied. 
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We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and correspondence 
on articles and other matters is cordially invited, although no 


guarantee of publication can be given. Please keep to the point and * 


avoid long-windedness. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


question. I am seeking your assistance on a point connected with the adverbial 
use of no. After explaining to students that no is usually an adjective and that it 
could only be used adverbially after or (whether or no) and with comparative 
adjectives and adverbs, I drew attention to what I then thought was a unique 
use of the word with an adjective of the positive degree, namely no good, as in 
the sentences That idea is no good, It’s no good counting on his help. This, I said 
was the only example of such usage; it is impossible to say That is no bad, This 
is no pleasant, &c. Then one day I found myself writing ‘the position ih no 
different now’. This, of course, is perfectly good English, but it contradicts my 
former ‘rule’ about the uniqueness of no good. What I am now wondering is 
how many examples of a similar usage I have missed, and whether they are 
more numerous than I had supposed. Can you be of any assistance? 
ANSWER. The cases of no good and no different are not really parallel. Although 
we undoubtedly feel the expression no good to have an adjectival sense roughly 
equivalent to useless, pointless, unavailing, &c., from a historical point of view 
ood is a noun with the meaning of advantage and no an adjective. (See the 
Oxford Dictionary under good, sb., and Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, 
Vol. II, 16.781.) So you are not really right in saying that no good is a unique, 
or even an exceptional, example of adverbial no before an adjective of the positive 
degree. It is rather on a par with no use, which also is felt to be adjectival in 
force though use is a noun (e.g. It’s no use crying over spilt milk). Incidentally it 
is rather surprising to find that the earliest example of no good quoted by the 
Oxford Dictionary is dated as recently as 1842, from the writings of Cardinal 
Newman. 

The only examples of adverbial no used with a positive degree that I can think 
of are the one which you quote (namely, no different) and its adverbial counter- 
part no differently (one person will be treated no differently from another); but 
these should really be grouped with the comparatives, since different, though 
grammatically of the positive degree, by its meaning implies a comparison or 


contrast. 


QUESTION. How is it that we can say no good food, no suitable clothes, &c. but 
must say not enough food, not much food, not many clothes? This is a point which 
continually puzzles African pupils, since both no and not stand before an 
adjective. A 
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ANSWER. In your first two examples the negative word refers to the noun (no 


food that is good, no clothes that are suitable), hence it must be adjectival; in 
the rest it refers to the adjective, so the adverb not must be used. In the sentence 
No two people think alike we have what at first sight appears to be a case of no 
modifying an adjective, but in such a construction two people is thought of as a 
kind of compound noun signifying a group, and it is the complete idea that the 
negative word modifies, not merely the numeral adjective. 


QUESTION. In Zandvoort’s Handbook of English Grammar (p. 19 of the mono- 
lingual edition) it is stated that the passive voice of the verbs to hear, to see, 
to feel, &c., should be followed by the infinitive, as ‘The ship was seen to heel 
to starboard’, while in another grammar book I find the example ‘She was heard 
to sing’. I had always thought that the correct construction was ‘She was heard 
singing’, &c. Am I wrong, or is this construction also possible, and if so what 
is the difference of meaning between the two? 
ANSWER. The sentence you quote from Zandvoort is given, with others, as an 
example of what the author calls ‘the nominative with infinitive’, so naturally 
no examples of the construction with the participle are given. Where such a 
construction is possible (which is by no means always the case), the difference 
is two-fold. First, the infinitive comprises the whole of the activity or occurrence, 
from beginning to end, whereas the participle represents the idea of an activity 
or an occurrence in progress, though not necessarily in its entirety. Thus He was 
seen to cross the road comprises the whole of his passage, from his leaving one 
pavement to his arriving on the opposite one. But He was seen crossing the road 
merely suggests the activity in course of performance. (Compare the use of the 
participle in the progressive tenses.) Secondly, the subject of the finite verb is 
also a kind of subject to the infinitive; what was seen was a particular activity 
performed by a particular person. The participle, on the other hand, is adjectival; 
what was seen was a person in a particular situation—on his way across the road, 
From this it follows that though with some verbs either construction is possible, 
according to the idea that is to be expressed, for some also one or the other is 
precluded. For instance, we should say He was seen sleeping by the roadside. 
He was seen to sleep by the roadside would be impossible. On the other hand, with 
a verb denoting a momentary occurrence which we can scarcely see in progress, 
the participle is often ruled out and only the infinitive is possible: e.g. The 
aeroplane was seen to burst into flames, The car was seen suddenly to swerve. 
When the participle of such verbs is used it generally suggests repetition: e.g. A 
door was heard to slam (a single occurrence), A door was heard slamming 
(repeatedly). Occasionally it may represent a continuing position or situation 
resulting from the action denoted by the infinitive: e.g. He was seen to sit on 
the seat/to lie down on the grass, He was seen sitting on the seat/lying down on 


the grass. 
question. I know that if is often used in the sense of wherher, as in such a 
sentence as Ask them if they can come to dinner on Thursday. But can the two 
words be interchanged without restriction, or is there any idiomatic usage that 
has to be taken into account? According to the C.O.D. the verbs ask, see and 
try take if; but is whether also possible? Again, the C.O.D. has ‘Whether he is 
3 a > g 
ere or in London’; could if be substituted? 
x In the ie eee are both if and whether correct? “They want to 
control if/whether the Russians really stop their tests’. ‘I wonder whether/if 


5 3 
he’ll come. the two words can be interchanged ‘without 


SWER. Since you ask whether chani 1 
restriction’ it should be stated in the first place that such interchange as is 
> 
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possible is restricted to clauses; jf can never be used in an infinitive construction. 
We can say ‘I wonder whether we should invite Susan’ or ‘I wonder if we should 
invite Susan’, but we cannot say ‘I wonder if to invite Susan’; it must be whether 

to. Secondly (though this is not a grammatical or an idiomatic restriction), in 
certain contexts or situations if might give rise to ambiguity, in which case it is 
advisable to use whether. For instance, ‘Let us know if you intend coming’, 
could mean either that you are to let us know your intention, one way or the - 
other, in any case, or that if you do not intend coming there is no need to let us 
know. 

These qualifications apart, since whether implies two possibilities, the usual 4 
practice is to use this word when alternatives are definitely stated, as in the 
quotation from the C.O.D. Even here, however, if might sometimes be heard in 
spoken English, but it would strike most people as unidiomatic. When no alter- 
native is stated the general tendency (though it is in no sense a rule) would seem 
to be to use whether when the two possibilities are equally present in the speaker’s + 
mind and he is no more interested in the one than in the other, and if when the 
emphasis is on the one that is stated. Thus a person keeping a record of presences 
and absences would probably ask, “Could you see whether Smith has arrived yet’, 
since, for the purpose for which the information is required, his arrival or non- 
arrival are of equal importance. But if he wishes to see Smith, and is rather 
impatiently waiting for his arrival, ‘then the question is more likely to be ‘Could, 
you see if Smith has arrived yet? Ask him if he can come on Thursday’ amounts 
almost to ‘Tell him we should like him to come on Thursday’ or ‘that Thursday 
would be a convenient day, from our point of view, for him to come’; ‘Ask him à, 
whether he can come on Thursday’ leaves the question much more open and is 
prepared for an answer either way. Incidentally, you will notice, despite what 
the C.O.D. says, that the opening sentence in the present answer uses whether, 
not if, after ask. It was written quite spontaneously, and indeed was only noticed 
on a second reading, and most people would,¥ think, feel that it was correct. 
And why? Probably because the question is equally Prepared for the answer 
SY dow at to your own sentences. In the second either whether or if could be 
used, with the distinction noticed above, but in the first neither is Correct, for 
the sentence is quite meaningless. Presumably what is intended is that they * 
(whoever ‘they’ happen to be) want to control the testing of nuclear weapons 
and to find out whether (or satisfy themselves that) the Russians really stop 
their tests; but to express this meaning the sentence would have to be com- 
pletely re-worded. Or does it mean {hat they want to have the deciding Voice 
in whether the Russians stop their tests? Again, however, the sentence would 


need to be recast. 


question. I should like to know whether there is any rule about the use of the 
repositions of and from as exemplified in such sentences as A window is made 
P Ls A chair is made of wood, We make butter from milk, Bread ts made 
a fiour and flour is made from wheat. pe 
ER. From is used when the material is thought of as something that is yy 
aae fashioned or worked upon in order to produce the object or the com- 
treated, tion (e.g. Cider is made from apples, Flour is made from i 
The baby wore a christening robe made from its mother’s wedding dress), When o 
is used ít denotes the material, the ingredients or the components of Which the 
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respectively ; from is the word that must be used here, grapes and milk being 
thought of as the raw materials with which we start. In the spatial sense of the 
word, from denotes a starting point (The train goes from St Pancras; to go from 
bad to worse) and it is very much the same here. But we may say that shoes are 
made either of or from leather, according to the idea we wish to express. 

In spoken English out of is sometimes used in place of from. (Cider is made 


out of apples.) 


QUESTION. In an article entitled ‘A Family Budget’, in the bulletin ‘London 
Calling Europe’, I find the following sentence: “My overheads at the garage 
are not high—about a day’s work for electricity—and although on paper my 
two garage hands at £9 10s. Od. a week are earning almost as much as I am, a 
great number of my expenses—like running a car—are included in the business’. 
Tam unable to grasp the meaning of this sentence because I do not understand 
such words as overheads, on paper, hands at £9 10s. Od., &c. Could you kindly 
explain them for me and give me the meaning, in plain English, of the above 
sentence? 

ANSWER. Overheads. Short for overhead expenses, i.e. expenses such as rent, 
rates, lighting, cleaning of the premises, repairs to and maintenance of them, 
&c., which have to be met in any case, over and above any which are incurred 
in carrying out the work. í 

On paper: as would appear from what is set down on paper in the way of 
figures, &c. (implying that there are possibly things which these cannot, or do 
not, reveal). We might say ‘On paper he is the better qualified of the two candi- 
dates’, meaning that his academic qualifications, experience, &c. (i.e. those 
things which can be set down in writing) are superior. 

Hand. An employee (usually used only, as the word would suggest, of a 

rson employed on manual work; clerks, typists and other office employees 
would not normally be referred to as ‘hands’). 

A simpler rendering of the passage you give would be as follows: 

My overhead expenses at the garage are not high; they consist mainly of 
charges for electricity, and by one day’s work I can earn sufficient to pay for 
that. If one takes into account only the actual money received (or paid out) and 
entered in the account books, then the two men whom I employ in the garage 
at £9 10s. Od. a week each, are earning almost as much as I am; but actually 
I get more than would appear from the accounts, because a great number of 
my expenses, like the cost of running a car, are borne by the business, not out 
of my own pocket, so that indirectly they represent an addition to my salary. 

Hand, on paper and overhead expenses (though not the abbreviated form 
overheads) are all given in the Concise Oxford Dictionary. Other reference works 
might find useful are A Book of English Idioms by V. H. Collins 
‘A Dictionary of English Idioms by B. L. K. Henderson and G. O. E. 
lackwoods, 2 vols), Eric Partridge, A Dictionary of Clichés 
I Selver. English Phraseology (Brodie). Certain colloquial 
Juded in Hornby, Gatenby and Wakefield’s A Learner's 
ish (Oxford University Press). For slang or near- 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English 


which you 
(Longmans), 
Henderson (B 
(Routledge) and Pau 
expressions are also inc 
Dictionary of Current Engl 
slang Eric Partridge’s A 
Routledge) is useful. 
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PATTERN PLAYS, edited by E. C. Oakden and Mary Sturt. 
176 pages. Nelson. 4s. 


. ntains ‘six easy plays of varied kinds, based on litera: ‘tories’, 
i Fag such ps Rosi Browning’s ‘The yee 
are in verse and others, such as Grimm’s ‘The Tr 
Chaucer's “The Story of Dorigen’, in prose. Both sto 
in addition there are ten other stories, including King John and t 
Canterbury’ and Hans Andersen 's ‘The Emperor's New Clothes’ 
dramatized by the teacher. Advice on play-making is Siven ina short i 

The language of most of these plays and stories, which are meant Primarily 
for older children in English schools, is difficult for foreign learners, number 
of the plays, however, lend themselves to Presentation by university students 
or by the upper forms of schools where English is well taught to an advanced 
level. The stories and plays are based chiefly on legends, 


NORMANDY TREASURE HUNT. Har 


NDY ty Rée. 62 Pages, Harrap, 
1951. 2s. 6d. 


is little reading book written by the distinguished leader Of Resistang, 

ete (and ae headmaster of Watford Boys’ Grammar School) ice 
admirable example of the kind of supplementary reader that is badly needed for 
children learning English as a foreign language. It is written in natural eas; 
English, and the stories of the boys’ little adventures and experiences are most 
attractive. The vocabulary is not over simplified’, the expression is lively and 
the syntax is flexible and uncomplicated. The book, which is one of ‘The Good 
Holiday Series’, can be warmly recommended for middle fi 


n Orms of all t 
secondary school abroad where English has been begun in Form lor ned 


HE TEACHING OF READING AND WRITING, Wij; 
T Gray. 284 pages. UNESCO and Evans Bros. 1956, palam Si 


18s. 6d, 


is is No. X of the Monographs on Fundamental Educati i 
ASCO. It bears the sub-title ‘An International Survey ana tten for 
strength and its weakness. For it has the Sreatest value as a World-wide ee 
providing information and reportage on almost every possible Aspect of t survey, 
reading and writing throughout the world : itis a most competent piece ‘Cachin: 
It deals with ‘The role of reading and writing in fundamenta] educati or Work, 
influence of type of language on literacy training’, ‘Nature of the reading? 
‘Reading attitudes and skills’, ‘Methods of teaching reading’ ‘Fi TOcess? 
researche, ‘Reading programmes’, „Teaching adults to Tead’, ‘Ba -ndings of 
underlying the teaching of writing’, Teaching handwriting to childr z Principles 
handwriting to adults , and ‘Action required to attain the goal’ en’, Teac ing 

The valuable and Sat ee ae Gray has done fo; 
reading and writing is widely nown and fully appreciated in thie teaching of 
only weakness of a work of this kind is inherent in its very nataon, The 
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when it has been compiled by such a scholar as Dr Gray: its thoroughness and 
width of scope prevent it from being as useful as it could be to the ordinary 
classroom teacher with forty or fifty pupils to teach. Teachers in many schools 
nowadays face almost insuperable problems and often many practical difficulties; 
: these worry them and drive them to books for help and guidance; unfor- 
Sy tunately they may not find what they need here. In spite of that, this book 
should be in every teachers’ library in every school at home and abroad. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH. A. G. Mitchell. 237 pages. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


This is a clear stfaightforward account along Jonesian lines of the phonetics of 
i; English. The author is a member of the Council of the International Phonetic 
? seme, Association and a professor of English in the University of Sydney. The book 
contains much interesting information about English pronunciation in Australia. 

The best chapter is probably that on the organs of speech (Chapter I). This 

is a model of clarity and thoroughness and is excellently illustrated by photo- 
graphs and diagrams. The descriptions of the English vowels, diphthongs, and 

” consonants (Chapters I-V) are also extremely well done, and some phonetic 

_ features, e.g. incomplete plosion, are more fully covered than elsewhere. 

# Professor Mitchell rightly points out that the sounds of a language are not 
‘like building blocks that are just fitted side by side to make up speech’. Chapter 
VI deals with ‘sounds in combination’, Chapter VII with length, and Chapter 
= VIII with stress and rhythm. It cannot be said that VIII is wholly satisfactory, 
but clearly the author cannot be blamed for that: a great deal of descriptive 
work remains to be done on the difficult subject of speech-rhythm, He makes 
an interesting point or two here, but the notation used is too simple to be 
adequate. 

Chapter IX follows on the whole the Armstrong-Ward analysis of intonation. 
There are some very questionable and impressionistic statements about the 
effects of using various tones—‘The fall-rise intonation is the hesitant, doubtful 
one.... It takes a step forward and then a step back’. Mitchell appears to think 
that the main function of pitch-change in speech is to convey subtleties of 
attitude and feeling. . 

There is no ‘special virtue about being consistent in pronunciation’, as the 
author points out in Chapter X, ‘Variant Pronunciations’. Many interesting 
examples of variant pronunciations of words, including place-names, in different 
parts of the English-speaking world are to be found here, but a strong protest 
must be entered against an argument based on single examples. Difference 
between a pronunciation recorded by Jones as the most widely used by ‘educated’ 
people and a pronunciation of the same word felt by Mitchell to be common in 
‘Australia is not sufficient to set up the former as ‘the English usage’ and the 
latter as ‘the Australian variant’; the list given on pp. 192-3 cannot be taken 


ously. ; 
. ia Chapter XI, ‘Suggestions for Australian Teachers’, the vexed problem of 
s d advice is given on the teaching of ‘the Educated 


‘accent’ is discussed, an' l r 
Australian sounds’ to pupils who use the Broad Australian’. 
A final chapter consists of twenty-six pages of phonetically transcribed 


assages, mainly of literary prose. A variant of the I.P.A. script similar to that 
in Armstrong’s An English Phonetic Reader is used. 
d'and free of misprints. It is accompanied by a long- 


- The book is well printe 1 : 
saath record. ana seterence js made to an item on this for each sound or 


) phonetic feature dealt with. 


-> 
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THE HISTORY AND MEANING OF THE TERM ‘PHONEME’. 

Daniel Jones. 20 pages. Supplement to ‘Le Maitre Phonétique’, 

published by the International Phonetic Association, University 
College, London, W.C.1. 3s. 6d. 


In this concisely and clearly written booklet Professor Jones gives a thumbnail’ 
sketch of the origin and use of the term ‘phoneme’, and points out that, if the 
term itself is modern, the idea is very old, and is implicit in the invention of 
alphabets to replace pictures as a means of writing languages down. People 
who are untrained phonetically have, in spite of their lack of training and so 
long as they ‘remain uninfluenced by alphabetic traditions’, a ‘natural sense for 
phonemes’, as the American linguist Sapir noticed when teaching American 
Indians to write their own languages. The idea was more explicit in the works 
of Henry Sweet, who drew a distinction, now familiar, between broad (i.e 
honemic) and narrow (i.e. allophonic) transcriptions, and also in the first 
statement (1888) of the aims of the International Phonetic Association, a 
document drafted by Paul Passy. p 

The term ‘phoneme’ (Russian fonema) was first used, Professor Jones reminds 
us, by Kruszewski, a pupil of the Polish philologist Baudouin de Courtenay 
at Kazan. It was de Courtenay who, during the 1870’s, worked out the basic 
principle, and knowledge of his views gradually spread to western Europe. 
Another of de Courtenay’s pupils, L. Scerba, referred to the idea in an L.P.A. 
pamphlet published in 1911, and a few years later a phoneme theory was being 
regularly taught at University College, London. 

Jones regards the psychological view of the phoneme, as advanced by de 
Courtenay and his followers, and the physical view, taken by Sweet, Passy, and 
others, as equally tenable. From a language-teaching standpoint, however, he 
prefers the latter, which is easier for the ordinary language-student to under- 
stand. He sees phonemics, moreover, as a part of phonetics. ‘Phonetics’, he 
declares, ‘can neither be studied nor applied without the use of phonetic trans- 
criptions, and adequate systems of transcription cannot be constructed without 
the theory of phonemes.’ The Prague School, on the other hand, ‘took the 


opposite course of treating phonemes as units of structure which were “realizable” ` 


as speech-sounds’. 

Professor Jones repeats here the definition of ‘phoneme’ familiar to us from 
some of his other works, and objects anew to American extension of the term 
to cover length and other prosodic features. For the sake of consistency in 
usage he suggests a new term for any feature of speech (he does not mention 
print or writing) which is used to distinguish meanings: ‘signifeme’. We can 
thus speak of signifemes of phone, signifemes of length, signifemes of pitch, &c. 
The term may well be a very useful addition to linguistic terminology, in enabling 
us to discuss speech with greater ease and clarity. It would be interesting to see 
it developed: ‘signifemic’ is an obvious derivative, But presumably ‘allophone’, 
‘allochrone’, and so on will still be needed. 


ERRATUM—Vol. XII No. 4. 


Dr Christopherson asks us to point out that in line 6, paragraph 
2, of his letter printed on page 151 of our last issue, « Wienreich ” 
should have been spelt “« Weinreich ”. 
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Literature and the Film 
ROGER MANVELL 


(Dr. Roger Manvell, Director of the British Film Academy, and 
author of a number of books on the film (such as A Seat at the 
Cinema), discusses some outstanding examples of films which 
have been adapted from famous books and plays since his last 
contribution to English Language Teaching in 1954.) 


During the past four or five years several very interesting films have 
been produced which are derived from great novels or great plays. 
All the films I have chosen to discuss in this article are adaptations 
from works belonging to English literature except two; these are 
Melville’s Moby Dick and Tolstoy’s War and Peace. I have included 
discussion of these particular films because, taken together, they 
show some of the problems that are involved in the presentation on 
the screen of stories which have a vast canvas and an epic stature 
to them. The production of Moby Dick, made by John Huston, 
took place in British studios and on British locations, while the 
screenplay of War and Peace was to a large extent prepared for its 
American producer, King Vidor, by the British dramatist and 
screenwriter, Bridget Boland. 

I will begin by discussing the film version of one of Bernard 
Shaw’s finest plays, Saint Joan, which was for many reasons a 
failure. Then, after considering the classics of the nineteenth century, 
=x Moby Dick and War and Peace, I propose to give the rest of my 

space to the eternally fascinating subject of the adaptation of 

Shakespeare’s plays to the screen. We are fortunate to be able to 

compare here the very differing work of three producers, an 

American, an Italian and a Russian, in addition to discussing the 
. . third Shakespearian film of our own actor-producer, Sir Laurence 

Olivier. All these films in one way or another raise points of the 

greatest interest and importance. Literature of established value, 

from past as well as modern times, is constantly being adapted to 

the screen, and it is obviously of concern to students of literature 
Ê that-as many as possible of the qualities present in the original work 
should be reflected in the screen versions. As we know to our cost, 
this is not always the case. n d 

Joan of Arc is one of the most mysterious characters in world 
» history. The Catholic Church, that had been a party to her 
martyrdom in the 15th century, was later, in the 20th century, to 
© canonize her as a Saint. Everyone in Western culture speculates 
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about her; many have written novels and plays about her, trying to 
penetrate the mysterious origins of her Power over men. But it 
remained for Bernard Shaw, who incidentally was not a Christian, 
to write the finest tribute to her in what many claim to be his finest 
play. Shaw saw her as a woman of abnormal Strength of character 
and hypnotic energy whose claims to supernatural guidance bemused 
and fascinated her contemporaries—all except the English politicians, 
who saw in her the main obstacle to their desire to unite Catholic < 
France to Catholic England in one great military power, and the 
Catholic Church itself, which saw in Joan’s patriotic leadership the 
threat to what they called the unification of Christendom, the 
United States of Christ, the federation under the Pope of all 
Christian lands irrespective of race or frontier. Shaw’s Joan 
recognized only the need to strengthen France for the French, 
claiming that she had been authorized to do so by certain Christian 
saints who had appeared to her in visions. So a technical trial was 
arranged by the Church accusing her of heresy and Sorcery. 
Eventually Joan was condemned by the Church and then burnt by 
the English as a deluded witch. 

A wonderful subject; and Shaw made it so, filling his play with 
his own 20th century conception of these 15th century arguments, 
the magnificent cut and thrust of secular and clerical thoughts 
roused by this all-powerful, illiterate peasant girl. Shaw makes her 
speak like an English north-country woman bounding with energy 
and faith—and this is how Sybil Thorndike played her in the 
original production in 1924. Like this, but also with a fine touch of 
inspiration and vision, the gift of a great and mature actress to 
the part. , 

The American director of the film versi 


Preminger, employed Graham Greene, the 
playwright who is himself a Roman Catholic, to cut and adapt 
Shaw's long scenes of dialogue and dialectic and So turn the play 
into a feasible script for a film—which means, unhappily, losing 
all the fine controversy that gives the play its background, its 
potency and its dramatic authority. It also means the addition of a 
great deal of colloquial writing by Graham Greene himself that 
has nothing of Shaw’s own compulsive prose rhythm or 

which are a part now of English literature, I grant that the 
some magnificent performances in the film—by 
Church’s Inquisitor, wise and grave in the small moments of rere 
ment left to him, by Sir’ Jolin Gielgud as the Ear] of Warwick 
that refined and subtle representative of the English aristocracy. > 
Harry Andrews as the fanatical Parish priest, de Stoguinber” ie 
there are certain performances which, I submit, bear no télaGon 
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whatsoever to the characters as Shaw wrote them—especially 
Richard Widmark’s impossible Dauphin. He plays the part in the 
form of an imbecile, instead of as a cunning weakling with an 
obstinate intelligence. 

But what of Joan herself? She is, after all, the chief challenge of 
either play or film to any actress. This is a part that calls not only 
for great intelligence but a high acting skill to concentrate the 
personality of the player into a performance which will live and 
inspire the audience at every vital moment of the action and of 
what is left of the argument. Otto Preminger wanted to use a 
newcomer without star association for this great part. After testing 
(it is said) many thousands of girls, Preminger chose a young 
American actress, Jean Seberg, for the part. There was considerable 
publicity over this choice. 

Jean Seberg proves to be an actress of charming youth, striking 
looks, and considerable sympathetic talent. But she lacks the 
concentrated technical mastery of a fully experienced actress; yet 
such mastery scems to be essential to meet and fulfil the scope of 
such a part as this. Nor is she, I submit, a leader of men. She is 
too pretty, too pathetic, too feminine. This will not do for Joan. 
Read Shaw’s remarkable Preface to his published play. He calls 
Joan a woman with a will, an insufferable nuisance till she gets her 
way; she, was, in his own words, ‘the sort of woman who wants to 
lead a man’s life’. She was masculine and militant by temperament; 
he says she must have been ‘a born boss’. She wanted to be a soldier; 
she dressed like a man, she spoke and behaved like a man. Whatever 
feminine qualities an actress brings to this part (and I think she 
must bring some), she must certainly not miss out the masculine ones. 

Miss Seberg never escapes from being a pretty girl engaging our 
sympathies. She never commands our attention in the name of God. 
So she loses the secret of the part. This is a pity, for the film has 
much otherwise to commend it—its careful background, its decor, 
veral supporting parts. I suggest therefore that you 
play and re-read his Preface about the character of 
Joan as he understands it. Then consider the achievements of the 
film and decide for yourself whether it is right or wrong in its 


approach. : 
ees we have two striking and unusual films to consider—both 


adaptations of books that combine great literary qualities with the 


resentation of vast actions of the kind the screen is well equipped 
pi portray—the epic whale-hunt in Herman Melville’s Moby Dick 


and the panoramic view of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 
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" : : idor’ of Tolstoy’s novel runs three and a 
ety cane News pah Dick Stott two hours. So to begin 
half hours: is the discipline of reducing weight. War and Peace 
ith, there E an enormous range of both subject and characters, 
Petits short of two thousand pages of print; Moby Dick isa 
andis oaen in a highly-charged poetic style the fealty; pi 
ae ges st not be lost in the transition to the screen. 

a eee War and Peace I discussed this particular problem 


of adaptation with Bridget Boland, who had been one of the chief 


i i this difficult script for King Vidor. She 
A E ‘thing she did i oe free the screenplay 
Fe eee ovel’s sub-plots, and indeed from any of the side-issues 
ade atal in a large book but certainly not essential from a 
pe iy diamatis point of view. The same thing must also be done 
ae ie of the characters; in a book of the great size of War and 
ae ay characters contribute little or nothin 
Further than this, the thoughts of the characte 
recorded by the writer cannot normally be dr: 
i dialogue or action. Only their effects can therefore be shown 
Ra h the manner in which the characters speak and behave. 

I el it to Miss Boland that there are three main aspects to 
War and Peace as a book. First, there is the huge canvas of the 
historical perspective, the portrait of a whole nation in Crisis; 
secondly, the story of a large cross-section of people representing 
Russian society; and thirdly, the philosophy of the book and, in 
particular, the search through the central character of Pierre, said 


to be based on Tolstoy himself, for a satisfactory life based on 
spiritual values. 


iss Boland felt that the first elements 
e te other words, her aim had 
the historical events through „their effe: 
characters, to give, as she put it, ‘the panor hrou; 
As for the philosophy of the book, this had to be implied through the 
dramatization and behaviour of Pierre as a dramatic figure. Thought 
had to be interpreted in terms of action. ee 
The film of War and Peace justified, I think, its un 
it held my attention throughout. The cast is of mixe 
The most heavily characterized performances are t 
Lom as Napoleon and Oscar Homolka as Kutuz, 
old Russian general who waits for Napoleon to o 
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‘gives too light, too ingénue a performance; she has the difficult task 

.of carrying the audience with her when she deviates from her real 
love for Prince Andrew and falls into a passionate affaire with a 
wastrel. She always conveys strength of character through the 
impulsive innocence of this untried girl—her great eyes (her finest 
feature—they dominate her small, elf-like face) are alive with feeling, 
and the film owes a great deal to her vitality. Mel Ferrer and particu- 
larly Henry Fonda play well in the leading parts of Andrew and Pierre. 
* But the finest marks of style in King Vidor’s film are in the rich 
interior décor—the candle-lit, lamp-lit interiors with their silken 
tapestries, gilded decoration, painted ceilings and marble columns 
and overmantels—and in the great beauty of the outdoor scenes, 
such as that of the duel between Pierre and the man he believes to 
be his wife’s lover, with the dawn sun striking across the shining 
snow. These outdoor scenes culminate in the mass movement of 
the French and Russian armies, spread over wide areas of country- 
side in the bright spring, with the sunlit smoke of the cannonade, 
the pattern of long lines of uniformed men, their reds and greens 
~ slashed by the white bandoliers. Later, in the retreat from Moscow, 
we see the endless chain of Napoleon’s army, self-defeated, speckling 
the horizon in a waste of snow. The deployment of armies before 
the widescreen camera is matched by painting-like beauty of 
composition and photography. 

The cameramen for these films are both famous British artists— 
Oswald Morris for Moby Dick and Jack Cardiff for War and Peace. 
Both have achieved magnificently the sense of period in their use 
of colour; the photography is often like aquatint, or like the finely 
coloured prints of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Ships, men, battlefields and fine interiors render their period through 
pictorial colour and composition—and bring film design and photo- 
graphy near to painting. j 

Both War and Peace and Moby Dick are books which are deeply 
imbued with not only the philosophy but the personal character of 
their authors. It is this quality that is usually lost in a film adaptation 
—the atmosphere attached to every page of writing, whether con- 
cerned with vivid action or discursive comment. Instead, a new 
here must take its place—the essentially objective, dramatic 
film conveyed by the style of dialogue, or the style 
of acting, by music, and by the quality of photography and com- 
position which gives its own hall-mark to a film. } 

Moby Dick is also a well-scripted film; from the magnificent 
sermon of Father Mapple to, the obsessed commands of Captain 
>V Ahab, the words belong to the right plane for the subject. In fact 


ey many of them are Melville's own. 
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The subsidiary characters were exceptionally well cast, especially > 
Orson Welles’s magnificent Father Mapple, Leo Genn’s God-fearing 
Starbuck, the First Mate, Harry Andrews’s fine, rasping perform- 
ance as Stubb, the Second Mate, Richard Basehart’s Ishmael and 
Bernard Miles’s cunning characterization as the sailor called 
Manxman. These performances were not only grand, rough-edged, 
rounded characters; they were pitched at a degree or two larger 
than life to fit the larger atmosphere needed for the film of such a 
book. Only two elements failed, in my view. 
quality of this great tragic theme; Gregory Peck’s Ahab was an 
actor acting, not a superman obsessed by his hate of the whale, 
Moby Dick, by whom he had been maimed. 


failed, I believe, to match the titanic prose of Melville was the 
whale himself—for Moby Dick, as we see him pretty constantly on 
the screen, has bulk but no living, animal quality. He roars and 
rears like some huge submarine balloon, smashing men and ships, » 
pounding even the whaling-vessel Pequod to planks and floating 

fragments. I am convinced it would have be 
less of him and to be left to 
well-disposed to suggestion, and the spectacular horror of this fatal 
struggle between man and the greatest of the bea 
hill in the air’, says Melville) excites a technical 
it was done rather than the pity and terror of 


for the cinema should miss its sights and sounds, ` 
Shakespeare is always, and quite rightly, valued for what the 
critics call his universality—by which I take it we mean, amon 
other possibilities, the wide range of his human understanding and 
his intuitive appreciation of men and women in their personal as 
well as their social relationships. These values are common to us 
all, however divergent our national conventions, codes and tem- 
peramental responses to life may be. This 
Shakespeare’s work can be conveyed through 
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Sergei Youtkevitch, who is well-known in Russia not only as a 
film-maker, but also as a writer on the art of the film and as a 
theatre designer. It is no wonder, therefore, that the first impression 
® one gets from his film is the beauty of the studio décor and of the 
outdoor locations where the action is played. The second impression 
is that there are certain similarities of presentation when you 
compare the Soviet film and the strange and striking production of 
the same play on the screen made about the same time by Orson 
Welles, mainly in Morocco and Italy. Both directors begin with a 
visual unspoken prologue, like a grand overture to the tragedy; 
both break up the dialogue scenes into a variety of smaller pictorial 
units, developing the movement of the actors and deploying them 
in a great variety of settings in which they work as freely as possible 
in relation to the camera. Welles shot his film in Venice, in and 
around suitable medieval buildings in other parts of Italy, and on 
the ramparts of old Portuguese forts in Morocco. Youtkevitch shot 
a great deal of his Cypriot action (I gather) on the coast of the 
Black Sea. 5 
Youtkevitch has a far greater dramatic control of the play than 
Orson Welles; he cuts far less of the dialogue, and he does not let 
the principle of movement run away with him, as Welles unfor- 
tunately does. The Russian film is magnificent, polished and 
luxuriously mounted with impeccable taste; Welles’s film is also 
magnificent, but highly individual in style and improvised in 
? i manner. But for all the beauty and excellence of the Renaissance 
settings and costumes in the Russian production, it lacks the 
fundamental mixture of splendour, passion and sheer barbarity 


€ 
~ which belonged to Shakespeare’s time—the cruel vigour of a period 
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which gave a passionate vitality to what is sensitive and noble in 
its poetry. Othello as portrayed by Welles is a man who could both 
love his wife greatly and yet passionately strike her—a man 
innocently gullible, noble in feeling, emotionally over-endowed, at 
once refined and primitive. Welles, like Shakespeare, never forgets 
that Othello is a Moor, a coloured man living alone in a white 
community. The Othello of the very distinguished Russian actor 
ei Bondartchouk is as refined and distinguished as the actor . 
himself—so when he strikes his wife before the assembly of officers 
and officials from Venice it becomes an action quite out of character. 
a The dark make-up on his gentle, handsome, sensitive face cannot 
give him the primitive, passionate nature of Shakespeare’s Moor, 
as Orson Welles undoubtedly does. 
Yet both films are full of memorable scenes. Welles began with 
a prologue which is a great barbaric dirge—the film starts with the 
funeral procession of all those who have died in the tragedy, watched 
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by Iago as he hangs suspended from the castle walls in the hot sun, ,*@ 


waiting for his death by torture. Then the action goes back to the 
beginning with the elopement of Desdemona and Othello, and the 
horror of her father when he hears the news. Youtkevitch has said 
that, much as he admires Welles’s film, it began with the celebration 
of death, whereas his film begins with the celebration of life—a_ 


long montage sequence showing the growing passion of Desdemona — 


for Othello cut in with scenes illustrating the fantastic hazards of 


villain of his period, cold-blooded, calculating, bitingly ironic of 


tongue, cynical, inspired by the Italian Machiavelli. For us today 
he is difficult to understand; his villain 


rooted motive, and it is usually left to the actor to make a four-de- 


I have always maintained that Shakespeare both gains and loses 
by being filmed. His widely set and normally elaborate action ains 


intensity; interest tends to be dispersed over 
of place and action as well as over purel 
gesture. On the other hand great visual 
scene in a manner impossible in tl 
kevitch lets Tago, in his first impo 
his master through an ever-thickening labyrinth of fishing nets hun 
up on the beach, and Orson Welles has Roderi 


when I see these intense, theatrical, and Poetic sı 
open air against the rival beauty of the Mediter, 
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It is a long time since a film has created such intense controversy 
as Renato Castellani’s Anglo-Italian production of Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet. You will probably have read at the time some 
examples of the high praise and the savage attacks which the film 
received. The impulse behind the praise had little to do with 
Shakespeare the dramatist, whereas the attacks on the film had 
everything to do with Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet is a traditional 
Italian story (only in Italy it is called Juliet and Romeo!). For 
Castellani, Shakespeare’s play is second in interest to the dramatic 
story on which it is based, and the magnificent opportunity this 
story offers to reconstruct a moving picture of Renaissance Italy 
among the wonderful buildings of the period which survive to act 
as film settings—such as the Cathedral Square of Siena and the 
great palaces and noble houses of Venice. The result on the screen 
is some of the most wonderful colour and pictorial composition I 
have ever seen in a film—it is the colour and composition of the 
great masters of early fifteenth century Italian painting come to life. 
But a great deal of Shakespeare’s poetry disappeared, including 
some favourite and familiar verse, while some new (and very banal) 
dialogue was added quite inexcusably (I think) here and there. 
Action was also invented to fill the screen with the movement a 
film requires. It was really a battle between Shakespeare and 
Castellani, in which both had right on their side because each was 
working for a different medium from the other! 

Flora Robson, who plays the Nurse, gives to my mind the best 
performance in the film, and the one closest to the true Shakespearian 
tradition. She had Shakespeare at heart, as one would expect of 
her, and she helped when she could to keep the balance adjusted in 
his favour when Castellani grew impatient of his literary chains. She 
assisted the young and beautiful (but wholly inexperienced) actress, 
Susan Shentall, to speak the verse properly. But one must insist that 
this film remains a pictorial and not a Shakespearian triumph, 
embellished by the musical score (arranged by the Italian composer 
Roman Vlad) rather than by the finely-spoken verse of Shakespeare. 
Richard III is Sir Laurence Olivier’s third Shakespearian produc- 
tion on film. He produced Henry V in 1944 and Hamlet in 1948, 
and with them he started a new phase in the adaptation for the 
screen of the plays of our greatest dramatist. 

Richard III is not an easy Shakespearian play to produce, even 
on the stage. It is a long, complicated, and sometimes obscure 
play—one of the earliest Shakespeare wrote. Put in the simplest 
terms it is the story of how an able and wicked man, Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, gets the throne of England by methods closely akin 
to those of Hitler in our own time. Plays about English history 
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were popular with Elizabethan audiences, and Shakespeare wrote 
nine of them in seven years between 1591 (when he was Just starting 
his career as a dramatist) and 1598. 

The part of Richard himself is Shakespeare’s first great character 
portrait, and he is surrounded by many other good subsidiary parts 
—for example, that of his brother Clarence (whose murder he 
secures in the great State prison of the Tower of London), and that 
of the nobleman who helps him get the throne, the Duke of 
Buckingham. Like most of the Elizabethan history plays, Richard 
JIT is as much legend as it is history. Indeed Richard is now thought 
by some historians to have been a much better man than his 
legehdary reputation. However, for Shakespeare’s dramatic purposes 
he stands an out-and-out villain, but a man with an engaging, if 
vicious, sense of humour, and a delight in explaining to the audience 
precisely how clever he is. Like the later character, Tago, he has a 
Machiavellian frankness. 

When he had just finished the film, I spent the morning with 
Sir Laurence Olivier at his London house talking about the problems 
the play presented to him as a film-maker. He Said, among other 
things, that making a film out of a play is like moving the audience 
on to the stage; the closer you get to the characters the more detail 
there is to watch and the more individual they must become. This 
generally means that less can be said than on the stage, and that 
much more detailed action has to be invented. The film is at once a 
more flexible and a more concentrated way of presenting a drama 
than the theatre. Therefore a great deal of cutting, rearranging of 
scenes and invention of supplementary action js necessary. Sir 
Laurence did this in varying degrees with both Henry V and Hamlet 
It is true that the Shakespearian purists get angry with him. But 


was a working man of the theatre—vwriter, actor, 
undoubtedly stage producer as well. The detailed 
texts of his plays shows how scenes, lines and spee 
stantly subject to revision in his own time. They w 
sacred texts. If Shakespeare were alive now, he wo 
to collaborate with such an actor of the theatre as 
the proper and radical adaptation of his work for 
of radio, television and film. As a practical and professional Writer, 
he would be heartbroken if his work were not presented in such a 
way as to gain the maximum effect on the audience, 

Now he is dead, it is of course only 
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(impossible in any single production for the theatre) to assemble the 
greatest British talent of the time—actors, designers, musicians and 
technicians—and to achieve for this play the largest audience it can 
ever be expected to reach. But clarification and simplification are 
essential. And there was almost unanimous agreement that the play 
gained from Olivier’s drastic, but dramatically correct, treatment. 

What results on the screen is a swiftly moving and wholly 
intelligible drama of the political intrigue resulting from the actions 

: of the claimants to the throne and their various supporters. What 
is not made clear by Shakespeare’s words is made clear by Olivier’s 
inventive action—whispers in the ear, spying at windows at what is 
happening inside the Court, and many small, imaginative touches 
which provide both action and enlightenment at the same time. 

The cast is headed by Sir Laurence himself as Richard—crook- 
backed, long-nosed, his walk a spiderous limp, his manner a 
sinister assumption of good humour as he plays off man against 
man; his tongue sharp and cold as ice—a macabre but somehow 
engaging villain when he takes us into his confidence. Richard, in 
fact, is that favourite Elizabethan stage character, the villain with 
humour; a deadly humour which has made the part popular for 
centuries—first with great actors like Burbage in Shakespeare’s own 
time, and since then with Garrick, Kean, Booth and Irving. Sir 
Laurence himself appeared in the part in an Old Vic production 
some years ago. How we enjoyed then Richard’s evil confidences to 
the audience! For the film, he told me that he took his cue from the 
technique of television; he lets Richard talk to us directly through 
the camera, even walk with us, the camera being identified with 
ourselves and moving along beside him. 

Richard’s first victim in the play is his weak but kindly brother, 
Clarence. Clarence is played by Sir John Gielgud, whose rich and 
wonderfully modulated voice speaks Shakespeare’s lines with more 
music and fluency than any other actor on the British stage. If 
Sir Laurence is our greatest heroic actor, then Sir John is our greatest 
romantic one. ie w P 

The second of Richard’s victims 1s Anne, tragic widow of an heir 
to the throne. Claire Bloom plays this part. Richard has been 
responsible for the death both of Anne’s husband and of her 
father-in-law. Here Olivier makes one of his most controversial— 
and most effective—changes in the text. In the play itself there is a 

scene in which Richard woos the Lady Anne at the 

in-law and tames her indignant spirit then and 
there. It is; we must face it, an incredible scene, very difficult to play. 

_" , But Olivier splits it into two parts, separated by other events, and 

5 SA i this makes it more plausible. He also follows an eighteenth century 
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tradition by making the funeral that of her husband instead of her 
father-in-law—which makes her later yielding to his hypnotic power 
even more arresting. 

On the death of the King (Richard’s own brother Edward), only 
his two sons, the boy princes, remain to stand between Richard 
and the throne. The Duke of Buckingham allies himself with 
Richard because he believes that in supporting the man most likely 
to become King his own power will be reinforced. Buckingham is 
played by Sir Ralph Richardson as a strong, intelligent, and proud 
man who works hard in the interests of his master, but lacks his 
utter ruthlessness in evil. 

Richard III is a film of great pictorial possibilities; it is photo- 
graphed in colour, and the Vistavision process is used, which gives 
a fairly wide picture, but not the abnormally wide one of Cinema- 
scope. The set and costume design is by Roger Furse, who has 
worked on all Olivier’s Shakespearian films. Except in moments of 
great pageantry (like the Coronation scenes) the colours are quietly 
blended—th® strong colours of the costumes offset against plain 
neutral backgrounds. The daylight pageantry with which those in 
power flaunt their position is contrasted with the darkness of the 
dungeons where those who have fallen from power await assassina- 
tion. The shadows of characters in the drama often make their own 
sinister comment—silent pictorial symbols of intrigue or of destruc- 
tion. These contrasts of pictorial action are matched closely by 
Sir William Walton’s music, which emblazons the pageantry and 
makes hideous both darkness and murder. But everything centres 
on the character of Richard. He is in truth a madman; and Olivier 
lets the madness show in sudden paroxysms of uncontrolled rage 
once he is in power. 

Films such as the American production of Julius Cesar and 
Olivier’s Richard III have shown that a special technique must be 
evolved to present Shakespeare to the fullest advantage on the 
screen. Action, subtle and essentially undistracting, must be invented 
to point the meaning of lines which might otherwise pass unheeded 
by audiences over-used to picture-watching. The camera must 
concentrate on the speaker and avoid unnecessary cutting- 
observe the faces of those addressed (which is common 
all normal film-making). Camera movement and the use 
must be carefully designed to assist the structure and t 
verse-speeches or the cut-and-thrust of sharper dialog: 
such as these must be constantly introduced as produ 
production from the hands of those film- 
sive to Shakespeare’s works as they a 
medium of the film through which they 
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Concerning the Present Tense 
R. A. CLOSE 


An examination of statements often made about the uses of the 
tenses in English yields ample evidence of the need for a systematic 
analysis of modern English grammatical and syntactical usage and 
for greater accuracy in description. 

One statement can safely be made: the distinctions that determine 
whether we use one tense or another in English puzzle students of 
English as a foreign language in many different parts of the world. 
Difficulties over tenses may vary from country to country, and 
require treatment adapted to the learner’s own language: but they 
are not confined to one particular language area. 

The same difficulties do not worry native speakers of English, or 
so G. H. Vallins assures ust. Some usages by native-English speakers 
might strike a foreign student or teacher as ‘mistakes’ because they 
conflict with the kind of over-simplified ‘rule’ discussed below. For 
instance: 

Example 1. (My wife speaking to our son, Peter) Oh it’s you. You 
went down and brought the paper? Did it just come? 
Example 2. (Robert Graves, the poet, beginning a broadcast) 

Here I sit, in this studio. . . 

Both these usages would be marked ‘wrong’ in many a foreign 
student’s exercise book, though I would regard them as entirely 
permissible in the circumstances in which they occurred. 

` In using one tense instead of another, the native speaker may be 
automatically following a habit drawn from his social environment. 
However, he may often also have to determine unconsciously which 
of two habits of speech to follow at a given moment: and a speaker 
or writer may find himself consciously preferring a tense-form 
because he feels it expresses his meaning more effectively. What 
exactly decides the choice would be almost as much of a mystery 
to the native-speaker, if he ever thought about it, as it is to the 
foreign learner. 7 

As teachers of English as a foreign language we soon become 
acutely aware of this problem. We try to deal with it in the class- 
room by simple, teachable, and often plausible rules-of-thumb 
which are generalizations based on common types of usage. Even 
if we do not teach these rules-of-thumb, we often expect our pupils 
to deduce them from the examples we have given. In framing or 


Win ‘The Pattern of English’, p. 45. 
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accepting these rules, whether we state or imply them, our thinking 
is usually conditioned by the logic of formal Graeco-Latin grammar. 
That logic may be valid for those parts of the traditional structure 
of English which are due to Greek and Latin influence; but it is not 
necessarily so for the living structure of English to-day. Nevertheless, 
we still apply this ancient code for lack of an up-to-date one. In 
accordance with it, we do three things in particular. First, we attach 
great importance to mere words and their juxtaposition. It is not a 
far cry from 
After sunt cui, it means there are some, 
Remember the Subjunctive Mood should come 
to the kind of statement this article is enquiring into. Second, we 
assume that every situation in language has its Rule (which is still 
there, underlying the examples we teach, even if we keep it dark 
till the fourth or fifth year), and that every Rule has its Exceptions. 
Belief in the Inevitability of Exceptions has permitted us to make 
statements that are not verifiable or accurately phrased. Belief in 
the Inviolability of the Rule Itself has caused us, in the case of the 
tenses, to devote many hours to exercises requiring answers in terms 
of either tense (a) or (b), in circumstances where either could be 
‘right’. Third, we apply the principle of rule and exception not onl 
to those features of the language to which it might be applicable, 
but also to those to which it is not. It may be reasonable, for 
example, to say that the plural of nouns is formed in such and such 
a manner, except in specific cases of historic interest: but it is foolish 
to argue that in English we can make a distinction between one 
thing and more than one, except in the case of things identified by 
the following words. The latter is the kind of argument we must 
beware of in discussing the use of the tenses, 
About the Present Tenses, the following assertions are popular: 
STATEMENT I. The Present Continuous* (or Progressive) 
denotes that an act is performed NOW, at the moment 
of speaking. 
Example 3. I am (now) writing an article: you are (now) reading it. 
STATEMENT II. The Simple Present* denotes that an act is 
performed habitually. 
Example 4. I write a few hundred words every day. 
STATEMENT III. There are certain verbs which do not take 
the Present Continuous: they take only the Simple form. 
Example 5. Now you see what I mean. 


Example 3 is perfectly good English and we can 


find an 
of usages on the sam 9 number 


e pattern. Frequent exercise, from an early 
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stage, in using that pattern in appropriate situations is no doubt 
an important part of the learner’s training. Whether the value of 
that exercise can justifiably lead us to decide (a) that the Present 
Continuous should invariably be the first tense to which the student 
is introduced, or (b) that it is the normal tense for present time in 
English, is another matter. (a) is a question of method, and, like 
all teaching methods, if it proves effective in one set of circum- 
stances, then it is a good one for those circumstances, but not 
essentially so for all others. (b) depends for its meaning on one’s 
conception of present time and then for its validity on a systematic 
examination of actual usages and of the situations in which they 
occur. In some parts of the world, the Present Continuous has been 
given exaggerated importance. Excessive devotion to it in teaching 
has been due largely to a very laudable attempt to associate language 
with other physical activity—to make pupils say, for example, 
‘We are writing’ when they actually are writing. The results are not 
always successful, as we shall see in a moment. 

The trouble is that Statement I is less satisfactory than its accom- 
panying example. Yet not only is it taught widely as an axiom, but 
some teachers go to the length of insisting on a fixed association 
in the pupils’ minds between the Present Continuous and the word 
‘now’ (insistence on ‘mere words and their juxtaposition’). Some 
who insist on that association and also put their trust in Statement 
II are, however, not abashed when faced with: 

Example 6. I used to write all my letters by hand. Now I type them. 
Their reaction is either, ‘Ah, that’s an exception’, or ‘It’s wrong, 
that’s all.’ 

A serious defect in Statement I, as worded above, is that it does 
not fit the example. ‘I am writing’ does not, to me, suggest an act 
performed but action in progress*, It describes me at work, in the 
process of going through an act which is, in fact, not performed yet. 
If I, a native user of English, wished to report an act performed now, 
at the moment of speaking, I should, I think, instinctively use the 
Simple Present, as did Robert Graves in Example 2. ‘I put my pen 
down at this point, get up and walk over to the window.’ What 
have I said? That came out quite naturally as I went through the 
motions. As far as I can understand the working of my own mind, 
I chose that tense because I wanted to relate acts completed Gt 
the moment of speaking), not to describe myself engaged in 
cate a such matters can be helpful, and also unreliable. 
Objective observation of usages and the situations in which they 


1This distinction was explained admirably by the late H. J. Uldall in two 
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are discovered should be a surer guide—though in giving the 
example that follows I may be selecting one that fits my own 
assumption. The example is from a television commentary on a 
mile race: , 
Example 7. Here they are—the runners are now taking off their 
sweaters and moving up to their marks. (The viewer sees them 
moving across the screen, taking their places on the starting line.) 
That’s Ibbotson, second from the right. They’re off! No—that 
was a false start. The starter motions them back. (The viewer 
sees the act of motioning completed before his eyes.) 
With film and television at the service (one hopes) of education, we 
may now be able to demonstrate action in progress and synchronize 
it with the spoken use of the Present Continuous. Note, however, 
that the commentary must be synchronous with action, and not 
synoptic. It is the Simple Present that is synoptic, taking in the 
whole action at once and depicting it as something achieved. This 


is from a film commentary (by a British narrator for the Japanese 
film The Ascent of Manaslu): 


Example 8. As we approach Sama, we encounter s 
up the whole scene of people climbing up into the snow. It was 
intended not as a description of a custom but as part of a relation 
of something that, incidentally, had never been done before.) 

This synoptic use of the Simple Present is traditional in captions; 

and the sensible advice that a picture representing action should 

always be described by the teacher in the Present Continuous must 
be modified by the admission that, in illustrated Story-books and 
newspapers, captions reporting action are usually in the Simple 

Present. Thus: 

Example 9. Aeneas rescues his father from the 

In order to create the atmosphere in which ‘ 

would be natural, one would have to imagine th 

with a synchronic description as in the first p 
Failure to see the distinction which Example 

bring out very vividly, leads to unnatural ex 

teachers who pride themselves on keeping 

tongue. Take, for example, the doctrine that t 

should always follow the words ‘Watch me’. 

doing a dangerous experiment’ is quite all rig 
going on. But ‘Now watch me. I switch on 
back’ is also right: you see these two acts 
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and you wait for the results. ‘I’m switching on the current’ might 
mean fatal delay; while ‘I’m standing back’ does not report my 
firm step backward, but describes me in motion or in position. 
Those two acts were, incidentally, momentary ones. It is a failing 
of grammarians to generalize from such incidental factors, or to 
take advantage of them to invent a new category such as the 
Instantaneous Present. No, it is not the momentariness that really 
matters heret: once more the essential point is the speaker’s 
instinctive desire to stress the completion of the act. Nor can one 


- avoid this conclusion by arguing that ‘I switch on the current’ 


is an ellipsis for ‘Every time I do this experiment, I (habitually) 
switch . . .’ As I imagined it, that is not what my demonstrator 
meant. ‘Ah then,’ comes the reply, ‘wasn’t he using scientific demon- 
strator’s English?’ (I have also heard it called football commentator’s 
English: ‘Palmer gets the ball. He passes to Scott.’) Perhaps so: but 
scientific demonstrator’s English can be very much alive, while 
English-teacher’s English can be as dead as chalk. 

This deadness becomes noticeable in the drilling of patterns 
containing the Present Continuous in situations in which the simple 
form would be easier and more idiomatic. It is, of course, unidio- 
matic to use the simple form in commenting to your class on an 
action you are in process of performing; but it is equally unidiomatic 
to use the continuous form in referring to the whole performance. 
You can say, ‘I’m going to the door’ while you are on your way 
there; but it would be ridiculous to snap your book shut, declaring 
‘Tm closing my book’—a statement which would need either to be 
synchronized with very-slow-motion or to serve as an announcement 
of intentions. 

With the substitution, therefore, of ‘action is in progress’ for 
‘act is performed’, Statement I could perhaps safely cover a con- 
siderable number of usages involving the Present Continuous. 

Now let us turn to Example 4. Unobjectionable, and we could 
find many like it. Statement II: true, so long as one does not pretend 
that it does more than apply to a certain group of examples or 
that the ‘habitual’ factor is the fundamental one. It would be going 
too far to insist (as one teacher did) ona fixed association between 
the Simple Present and the words every day’. Note: 

the dentist every day this week. 


ci 10. I am seeing : 
as Example 2 again: the speaker could say that if he had 


nly broadcast once in his life-time. 
; eee IL, then, is the truth but not the whole truth. In any 


case, it is modified in Statement IM. Here again, Example 5 is 
INeither is it length of duration that decides the continuous form should be 


used. 
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perfect; but Statement III is misleading, in so far as all verbs in 
English, except the pure auxiliary and modal verbs, can take both 
simple and continuous forms. Moreover, Statement III is unfor- 
tunate if it leads, as there is a tendency for it to do, to delay in 
introducing words like see, hear, want, know, understand, &c., that 
eager pupils want to know. 

Is it possible to reach conclusions about the uses of the tenses 
that are both accurate and helpful to the practising teacher? The 
notes which H. J. Uldall published in this journal in 1948 have gone 4 
unchallenged but equally, it seems, unheeded, In the following ' 
paragraphs, I shall try to develop some of his ideas. The result 
cannot be anything but unsatisfactory, since two essentials for a 
task of this kind are lacking: 

First—A systematic survey of modern English usage. 

Second—A method for formulating sound and useful statements 

about the evidence disclosed by such a survey, 
To those two essentials we should no doubt add one imponderable: 
why we say what we do. My only excuse, then, for writing more is 
to stress the limitations of existing statements, z 

We are concerned in this discussion with words describing activity. 
Activity can occur in single or in repeated acts; it can occur in 
completed acts, or uncompleted; i 


ed; in completed or uncompleted series 
of acts. These aspects of activity can be shown d 


a 
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(T am going) 
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I = A single act. 
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in the idea of U. An act or series conceived as completed, 
seen synoptically; the finished product of activity; a whole 
or permanent series of performances. 

U = An act or series conceived as uncompleted, seen analytically; 
the activity in process; a partial or temporary series of per- 
formances. 

This assumes that the difference between O and U is one of aspect 
within the same tense; that the native-speaker uses U instead of O 
when he is particularly interested in aspect U, and vice versa; that 
O is primary and U secondary. With reference to that last 
assumption, history—however irrelevant it is to some problems in 
linguistics—might here be allowed to help: U developed much later 
than O. As far as concerns the experience of children learning 
English as a mother-tongue, my own three mastered O before U. 

In referring to Statement III, I suggested that all activity can be 
imagined in this way in English. Some single acts are obviously 
much more easily and more often imagined in a stage of incompletion 
than others are. One can easily and frequently see people moving, 
running, working, writing, and can hear commentary on their actions 
synchronized with their movements. You can be aware of people 
looking and listening; but it is much rarer to catch them in the 
middle of the single act of seeing or hearing. They see or hear, or 
they don’t. A typical saying in English is precisely that: “You see 
(know, remember, like) it or you don’t’. Look is to see as focus 
(with a camera) is to take a photograph. It is far easier to analyse 
the action of looking than the momentary, involuntary act of 
receiving a visual impression on a sensory film. The latter act can 
be analysed: a man who is intoxicated or has something wrong with 
his eyesight may be seeing double. We can also perceive the single 
acts of knowing, understanding, remembering, forgetting, &c., in 
process of being performed, but the need for such a refinement 
rarely arises. We are much more likely to come across these acts 
in a partial or temporary series; e.g. Mary is seeing that young 
man a little too often.’ However, the beginner does not need ‘I am 
seeing’: he will soon need ‘I am working’. A \ 

There is something to be said, therefore, for presenting the Simple 
Present as the primary form for all verbs (whatever the precise 
chronological order in which material is taught) and for bringing 
in the Continuous only in those cases in which we easily and frequently 
imagine the action in progress, and only when we are concerned with 
that particular aspect of activity. N ; 

These aspects of activity can be applied to all the tenses in 
esent, Past and Future; Perfect, Past Perfect and Future 


lish—Pr : ; 3 
A to the Conditional Mood; to the Active and Passive Voice, 
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except that the more compound forms of the Passive represent a 
degree of subtlety for which English has so far found neither the 
need nor the expression. 

To this concept of activity, must be added a concept of time. 
‘All time is time present’, said T. S. Eliot; and in English 
all time might be regarded as Present until some part of it is clearly 
fenced off and detached from the Present, to become Past o 
We assume there is no fence till we come to one (and 


took place 


going on for a time, or is yet to be finished 
Second, the ultimate choice of tense or aspect will de 


; > y what patterns 
are appropriate to what circumstances, and on the st 
pattern and acting accordingly: 


socially-acceptable, the correlation would h 
accepted meanings (e.g. of ‘look’, ‘see’), and to conform with con- 


ventions (e.g. ‘I’m going home tomorrow’) which the Speaker must 
know before he can play the game Properly, 
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I—O 
(i) Here I sit . . . (now, once only). 

(ii) I get up and walk over to the window (ditto). 

(iii) You see what I mean (ditto). 

(iv) How do you like your new room? (I assume your feelings 
in the matter are definite. “How are you liking it?’ suggests 
that your feelings are in process of development). 

(v) Where do you come from? I come from Spain. (The act of 
coming from Spain is here completed). 

(vi) Aeneas rescues his father (the whole act, in synopsis). 

(vii) President Resigns (Newpaper heading: the act, in synopsis, 
conceived as present even though it actually happened 
yesterday). 

(viii) The examinations begin next Wednesday. (Though in 
reality the act is yet to take place, it is definitely planned 
and conceived as accomplished, as good as done). 

(ix) As I speak these words, the procession is entering the hall. 
(Though in reality the act of speaking may not be complete, 
I am not primarily concerned with that fact: what I am 
chiefly concerned with is the action of entering which is 
going on before my eyes. The emphasis is reversed in: 
‘As Iam speaking these words, the procession enters the hall.’) 

r— U 

(i) The kettle’s boiling (now: you see the water bubbling). 

(ii) I’m still writing this article. ‘ 

(iii) ‘Now we’re moving,’ say the passengers as the ship at last 
draws away from the quay. (The spotlight is on the beginning 
of the action of moving: cf. I—O (ix), and the comment 
on it. 

(iv) The a te setting—it’s time to go home. 

(v) Now the river's flowing at a terrific rate. _ 

(vi) ‘Aeneas’ (a Trojan radio commentator might have said) ‘is 
rescuing his father.’ oe 

(vii) ’'m taking my oral examination next Wednesday. (The 
arrangements are made; the action has therefore, in a sense, 
begun; but I do not go so far as to conceive the act as 


accomplished.) 
—oO 
(i) Here I sit, day after day... 
(ii) I get up at seven, as a rule. 
(iii) You always see what I mean. 
(iv) When does the post come? It generally comes about eight. 


(v) Now I type all my letters. i 
(vi) The sun sets in the west (cf. I—U (iv)). 
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(vii) The Rhine flows past Coblenz. (Though the Rhine is always — 
flowing past Coblenz and has not stopped doing so, we are 
concerned with the process as a whole, not with a partial, — 
temporary aspect of it as in I—U (v). This example could 
perhaps equally well be classified under I—0.) s 

(viii) Aeneas does not rescue his father habitually. (vide 1—0 (vi), 
and Statement II.) | 

S17 + 
G) Tm getting up at half-past six this week (a partial or ? 
temporary series of acts). 
(ii) We're hearing a lot about nuclear energy these days (ditto). 
(iii) That child next door is alwa 


ild 1 ways banging on the piano. | 
(The series is uncompleted in the sense that it goes on 
and on.) 
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Verse Speaking in the English Class 
H. A. CARTLEDGE 


Many teachers are curiously reluctant to use verse as an aid to 
teaching spoken English. Some of them say that English verse is 
‘difficult’ and beyond the comprehension of elementary students. 
Others, who themselves have a genuine love of English poetry, think 
that students should not be introduced to it until they are able to 
appreciate it as literature. Both of these attitudes are mistaken. 
- Verse can be used, even in elementary classes, for teaching spoken 
English, without any fear of destroying the potential liking of 
~ students for English poetry. Its successful use depends, of course, on 
the material which the teacher chooses and on the manner in which 
he uses it, and the purpose of this article is to offer some suggestions 
on these points. Properly used, English verse has two important 
qualities for oral training. The first is that it normally follows in 
its rhythms the natural inflections of the voice, so that anyone who: 
reads it aloud is almost bound to get both syllable stress and sentence 
stress correct. Suppose we make up a doggerel epitaph of the kind 
‘ometimes found on tombstones in country churchyards: 
Under this stone lies Poacher Jim. 
No more rabbit pie for him. 

The rhythm of the couplet brings out every word in it which needs. 
to be emphasized in order to make the meaning clear. At the other 
ənd of the scale we may quote an epitaph of a very different character. 
This one was written on a formal occasion—the burial in St. Paul’s. 
‘of the Duke of Wellington—by a poet whose official duty it was. 
to write it: z 
In the vast cathedral leave him. 
God accept him. Christ receive him. 
he tone is different, but the rhythm follows that of the spoken: 

ually closely. f 
pee uliyo verse is that it sticks in the memory, and any 
sce of correct English which remains in a learner’s head is surely a. 
luable acquisition for him. As a schoolmaster I have more than 
ce been greeted by former pupils, even those who had seemed to 
ist successfully all attempts to teach them a foreign language, 
“h some such remark as ‘I can still say some of those bits of 
Stry that you used to make me learn’, after which they proceed 
recite a line or two to prove their point. If this can happen to: 
ı faint-hearted or linguistically ungifted, what a tremendous. 


refit it must be for those who are able and willing to learn. 
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The strange thing is that quite often the same teachers who shrink 


from using verse for oral practice will very willingly teach English, ~’ 
songs to their students. If they are asked 


Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed. ee 
When this couplet is sung to its customary tune, the second ‘as’ in } 
the last line has to be given a stress which is totally unwarranted- 
by the meaning of the Sentence. There is another example, though 
perhaps a less Serious one, in the first line of Ben Jonson’s song of 


Hey a ih 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes’. The word ‘with’ in this line has i 
to be held on for two 


notes of the music. The first of these notes — 
is a prominent one, coming as the climax to a succession of steadily * 
ising notes and then gliding down to the second. The effect of this, Fag 
though musically very b 7, 
re spoken with a natural 2: 


3 cautiful, is to give the word ‘with’ a promin- 
ence which it could not have if the line we 


for practice in oral Engli 
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a song of sixpence’, for example, gives practice in the sound [i]. 
‘Shoes and Stockings’, by A. A. Milne, with its choruses of ‘Hammer, 
hammer, hammer’ and ‘Clatter, clatter, clatter’, helps with the 
sounds [h] and [z]: but the emphasis on these one or two sounds 
` can be so strong that it overshadows the reading of the rest of the 
verse and the result becomes mechanical. 

, Some of the nonsense verse in which English literature abounds 
is perhaps better for the narrow purpose of practising sounds. Verse 
of this kind can be over-emphasized and over-recited without being 
spoiled. That is half the fun of it. The rich, rolling smugness of the 
pelican chorus from Edward Lear, which so closely suits the comical, 
self-satisfied smirk on the faces of the birds themselves, can stand 
any amount of emphasis and remain all the better for it: 

š Ploffskin, Pluffskin, Pelican jee— 
We think no birds so happy as we! 
Plumpskin, Ploshkin, Pelican jill, 
We think so then and we thought so still. 

A poem called ‘Five Little Owls’ is equally good for this kind of 
work: 

Five little owls in an old elm tree, 

Fluffy and puffy as owls could be, 

Blinking and winking with big round eyes, 

At the big round moon that hung in the skies. 

As I passed beneath, I could hear one say, 

' ‘There'll be mouse for supper, there will to-day’— 

Then all of them hooted, tu-whoo, tu-whoo, 
“Yes, mouse for supper, loo 100, loo loo.’ 

Although written primarily for children, much of the English 
nonsense, verse has qualities of wit and even sophistication which 
commend it to older readers. This is particularly true of some of 
‘the verse of Lewis Carroll. The sorry story of the Walrus, the 
Carpenter and the Oysters, for instance, is not a very edifying one 
for small children, but it can be used very successfully with adult 
students. Another excellent source of suitable verse for recitation 
will be found in the two collections of ‘Nursery Rhymes of London 
Town’, by Eleanor Farjeon. These are, in fact, nursery rhymes in 
name only, since-each of them is really a very witty play on words, 


‘based on the names of various parts of London. 
A good poem for children’s classes is ‘Soldier, Soldier’, which 


gives opportunities for solo and chorus, for gesture and action, in 
fact, for the whole of the class to take part in a combined perform- 
ance. Here are the words, for those readers who may not know 


them already: 
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Girl (solo): 
Oh, soldier, soldier, won't you marry me 
With your musket, fife and drum? 
Soldier (solo): 
Oh no, sweet maid, I cannot marry thee, 
For I have no sword to put on. 
Chorus: 
Then up she went to her grandfather’s chest 
And she brought him a sword of the very very best, 
And the soldier put it on. 
In successive verses the word ‘sword’ is replaced by single-syllable 
names of garments—hat, cloak, gloves, shoes. When ‘gloves’ or 
‘shoes’ is used the chorus will say ‘fetched him a pair’ and, of course, 
‘put them on.’ The last verse brings a surprise: 
Girl: 
Oh, soldier, soldier, won't you marry me 
With your musket, fife and drum? 
Soldier (retreating with his new clothes): 
Oh no, sweet maid, I cannot marry thee 
For I have a wife of my own! 
There is also a tune for the poem, so that when it has been thoroughly 
rehearsed as a recitation it can still be practised as a song. 

Another poem in which gesture may be used and which can be 
recited with solo and chorus is ‘Shoes and Stockings’, which has 
already been mentioned. There are, of course, many other poems 
in which the imaginative teacher may find opportunities for teaching 
action along with speech. This kind of recitation is invaluable for 
children’s classes, and it offers Possibilities for an item at a school 
Concert in which pupils who might otherwise never have an oppor- 
tunity of appearing on the platform may take a part. With older 


pupils the method would have to be used cautiously, and with 
adults, probably never, 


Parts of Browning’s ‘Pied Piper of Hamelin’ are quite successful, 


with senior and adult classes. It would be unwise to use the whole 
poem with them. The language is forced and awkward in places, 
largely for the sake of facetious rhymes, and the vocabulary content 
18 too high or too difficult for any but advanced students; but 
there are one or two Passages which students always seem to recite 
with relish, for instance the one which begins: 

Rats! 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 


And licked the soup from the cooks’ own ladles. 
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or the section describing how the rats came tumbling out of the 
` houses at the sound of the pipe. 

Another possible poem in much the same light mood is the one 
about the roads of England from Chesterton’s novel “The Flying 


Before the Roman came to Rye or out to 
Severn strode, 

The rolling English drunkard made the rolling 

f English road. . . . 

There is no reason, however, why all the verse which is used for 
oral training should be light verse. In fact, a change of mood is 
necessary from time to time, because too much humour may cease 
to be funny. More care is needed in the choice of serious verse, 
since much of it is so delicate in its feeling or so highly charged with 
~ emotion that teachers with any regard for poetry as literature may 
© be unwilling to use it for oral practice. A. E. Housman’s collection 
“The Shropshire Lad’ is a possible exception. Housman’s poems 
are mostly of three or four stanzas only, and therefore of a size to 
be dealt with in the course of one lesson. They have great simplicity 
and clarity of expression, but there is nothing naive about them; 
or, on the other hand, do they possess any great depth of emotion. 
Housman had a sense of pathos, as is evident, for instance, in 
‘Bredon Hill’; but feeling is never allowed to get the upper hand 
of form in the poems, and the vein of irony which is often present 
in them takes the edge off any emotion which might otherwise 
grow too deep for the poet’s taste. These characteristics make many 
of the poems in ‘The Shropshire Lad’ very suitable for reading with 
senior school pupils and adult students. At the same time, the 
beauty of form and expression which the best of them possess 
cannot but appeal to students with a taste for literature, and may 
offer an approach to the study of English poetry as literature. The 

oem ‘Loveliest of trees, the cherry now’ deserves particular con- 
sideration for this purpose. 

In the early years, students should not be asked whether they 
“like any of the poems which are given them to read. Critical opinions 
have no place in lessons whose purpose is to give training in good 
spoken English. At the same time, reading verse for this purpose 
does not preclude students from forming a taste of their own. If 
this happens it is a tremendous satisfaction for the teacher, but it 
must happen spontaneously and without prompting. What the 
teacher must insist on is a good standard of enunciation and 
= expression and, as has been said, he must exercise the greatest care 
_ in choosing his materials. There is no perfect universal anthology 
available. The teacher himself is—or ought to be—the best judge 
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of what will suit his classes, and must make his selections accordingly. 7 
All the poems which have been mentioned in the course of these 


The Teaching of English 
in Bulgaria 
M. RANKOVA 


(Mrs M. Rankova is a lecturer in English at the 
University of Sofia.) 


Since World War II the Study of English in Bulgaria has experienced 
a rapid and steady growth. At the present moment it is taught as ~~ 
an obligatory subject 1n a great number of primary and secondary 
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while a team of five linguists with the Head of the English Depart- 
“+ ment in the University of Sofia—Prof. Marco Mincoff—are com- 
, piling a large English-Bulgarian Dictionary which is to come out 
about 1962. The best known among the older dictionaries are 
Prof. Konstantin Stefanoff’s English-Bulgarian and Bulgarian- 
"English Dictionaries, published before World War I. 
English is taught at all levels with the help of the phonetic method. 
“§nstruction begins with the introduction of the sounds of English 
hind the phonetic symbols are taught, but we do not as a rule start 
/with a purely oral course, except in kindergartens. Speech, writing 
and reading are taught parallel. The sounds of English are intro- 
duced gradually, combined with rules of reading and spelling. Thus 
he first lesson might introduce the vowels [æ] and [a], the diphthong 
ei] and a few consonants. The sound [æ] presents a number of 


and repeated drilling at the very start invariably produce good 
results, while dependence on imitation only very often does lead to 
the pronunciation of [ja]. The diphthong [ei] is as a rule easy to 
} learn since there is a very similar diphthong in Bulgarian, though 
one does find with a number of learners a tendency to nasalize it. 
This, however, is an individual tendency and not one inherent in 
Bulgarian speech habits. Wherever it makes itself manifest, however, 
this tendency is extremely difficult to eradicate. | 

‘After the sounds have been mastered, words and sentences con- 
taining them practised and questions asked, the teacher introduces 
the written word. We try to introduce vowels and diphthongs as 


they occur in closed and open syllables: 


a—e, ei, a, E€ 
i—i, ai, asi aia 
e—e i, &, io 
Oo 5, Of, 
gw uy, oF , Ue 


i | and gradually bring in the consonants along with rules of ortho- 


i d reading. 
apy frst ra lessons the texts include only such words as 
contain the sounds that have been introduced and practised orally. 
We attempt to give as many illustrations as possible in these 
elementary lessons, starting with pictures of simple objects and 
proceeding to pictures illustrating states and actions. The text itself 
consists of a few simple sentences—statements and questions. Then 

nd other exercises. The sounds are 


follow a number of phonetic a h 
introduced in 6-8 lessons. The phonetic and grammar notes are not 
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attached directly after each text but form a Separate part of the 
book. They are conceived merely as an additional help to the learner 
in his preparation at home and not as an integral part of the lesson 
itself; since with a good teacher the student will seldom have to 
refer to these notes at home, as he will have mastered the material 
in class. Moreover, we do not ask our students to repeat the rules 
when we examine them in class, since we consider the rules as an 
aid in learning the language and not as an end in themselves. — 
Phonetic and grammar rules are formulated as simply as possible 
and are taught all through the elementary course in the mother tongue. 
Thus an English lesson at the elementary level includes the 
following stages—illustration of sounds (individually or in simple 
words or sentences) accompanied by explanations of their articula- 
tion, oral drilling, writing and reading. The mother tongue is not. 


excluded in this process, but we try to limit its use as much as 
possible. 


The reading material for the first three years consists mainly of 
texts composed or adapted by the author of the textbooks. We 
attempt to avoid the dry, stilted, and unnatural Style characteristic . 
of so many books of this type by using idiomatic 


are aware of this weakness and the later editi 


show some efforts to cope with this difficulty. 
The textbooks for th 
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The chief difficulties that Bulgarians find in learning English arise 
from differences between the two languages and from insufficient 
contact with the language as used by native speakers. 

The English sound system contains a much greater number of 
sounds than the Bulgarian (e.g. 12 English as against 5 Bulgarian 
` vowels). Besides, very few English sounds have an exact counterpart 
in Bulgarian. Thirdly, while most English vowels are pronounced 
with comparatively lax muscles, Bulgarian vowels require much 
greater muscular tension; the Bulgarian consonants, on the other 
hand, are, unlike the English, rather lax. In the fourth place, Bul- 
garian vowels do not differ in length from one another. I have 
found that most Bulgarian students manage quite easily to hear 
and pronounce separate English vowels correctly as far as the 
quality of the sounds is concerned; it is very difficult for them, 
however, to form the habit of giving each vowel its proper length 
in speaking. Some of the hardest vowels for a Bulgarian to differen- 
tiate between are [i] and [iJ], [>] and [5:]. A good exercise for those 
troublesome vowels is the repetition of English and Bulgarian words 
which sound exactly alike to an untrained Bulgarian ear until the 
student is made to hear the differences and to feel the change in 
the articulation as he pronounces them. For instance—tim—team— 
Bulg. TIIM (meaning team—borrowed from the English but pro- 
nounced with a dental instead of an alveolar t and a tense i-sound 
which is neither [i] nor [i]. 

Of the consonants it is not, strangely enough, [ð] and [6] that 
are the most difficult, although they are not a part of our sound 
system, but t and d (particularly in final position) and h. Our final 
t and d (both dentals) are pronounced with so little force and tension 
that they are quite inaudible to an English ear. In addition, all 
voiced consonants in Bulgarian become unvoiced in final position, 
so that a Bulgarian saying Red Indian will sound something like 
retindian. When students do that I have found it a great help to 
repeat the phrase after them just as they pronounce it and ask 
them if they notice what is wrong. Naturally, it is much easier for 
them to observe the fault in another speaker, particularly in one 
who usually pronounces correctly, though they may be oblivious 
to it in their own speech. So far we have not been able to use tape- 
recorders in class-room work, but I feel quite certain that they 
would be of inestimable value to us in developing the pupils’ ability 
to hear, analyse, and correct their mistakes. So far we have been 
using the pupils themselves as a kind of living tape-recorder—we 
always require them to listen very carefully to their friends’ reading 
or speech and point out the mistakes they observe. 

Unlike most Slav languages, the Bulgarian language has 
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advanced very far in its development from a synthetic to an analytic 
structure. Practically all case endings have long since disappeared, 
remnants of the old nominal inflection being retained only in 
personal, interrogative and relative pronouns. Even there a growing 
tendency is noticeable in colloquial speech to use the nominative 


only a partial advantage because very few tenses have the same use 
in the two languages. The greatest stumbling-block is the Present 


es in Bulgarian 
e Present Con- 


Sofia since 1950 or T hay 
lived or I saw... , 
Though, unlike Russian again, Bulgarian h 
article, its use is often very different from 
absence of an indefinite article makes it extr 


as retained the definite 
the English, while the 


writer who is fond of beginning his sentences with the 
Instance, finds it extre 


in trying to write in 
There are a numbe 


Object, for 
mely hard and irritating to abandon this habit 
English. 


T of other difficulties of a more specific nature 
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which cannot be mentioned within the limits of an article. Two 
years ago the English Department at the University of Sofia published 
an English grammar for the use of Bulgarian students and teachers 
where all these problems are treated extensively on the basis of 
theory as well as by the use of numerous illustrations from standard 
English and Bulgarian authors. This grammar provides a good 
theoretical basis for the intelligent student, but quite obviously it 
cannot solve the problem of how to avoid the pitfalls it enumerates. 
A book of exercises based on the theoretical material contained in 
the grammar would be a great help. 

While the difficulties mentioned so far can be overcome by means 
of careful and intelligent instruction, the difficulty arising from 
insufficient contact with the language as used by native speakers 
is less easily surmountable. After five years quite intensive 
study at the university we find our students equipped with a 
fairly good vocabulary, a thorough knowledge of grammar, and a 
satisfactory ability to express themselves in writing. As far as their 
speech habits are concerned, however, the results are far from 
satisfactory. Their command of good colloquial English is slight 
and their intonation un-English. We could wish for wider possi- 
bilities for young English men and women to come to our country 
and establish contacts with our youth and for more Bulgarian 
students to visit England. Bulgarian teachers would greatly appre- 
ciate having English lecturers at the refresher courses organized by 
the Ministry of Education and Culture. A wider exchange of visits 

- between the two countries is sure to have favourable results not 
only in so far as the learning of English is concerned but also as a 
contribution towards a better understanding between the two nations. 


ERRATA 


See H. Coulthard Burrow’s ‘Reading Cards and Substitution Tables’, in Vol. 
XII, No. 4. (a) ‘Every day’, in the top three lines of the second set of cards on 
page 140, and in the top line of page 141, should occupy one card and not two; 
similarly, ‘every night’ in the cards on page 142. (b) ‘Monday’ on page 142 
should read ‘Monday’. (œ) ‘Pronunciation’, in line 13, on page 145, should read 


‘punctuation’. 


AMENDMENTS 


(1) On page 148 of Mr Coulthard Burrow’s article (Vol. XII, No. 4), the word 
le (e) should be printed a line lower in the same column, and a 


horizontal line should appear under sleep and at ten o'clock. 


(2) Mr Perren asks us to say that ‘primary schools’ (page 18, line 17 of his 
article on bilingualism in Vol. XIII, No. 1) should read ‘primary and inter- 


mediate schools,’. 


We in examp. 


Correspondence 


We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and correspondence 
on articles and other matters is cordially invited, although no 
guarantee of publication can be given. Please keep to the point and 
avoid long-windedness. 


1. Mr A. W. J. Barron, of Hove (England), writes: Mr L. A. Hill, in the Jan.- 
March and July-Sept., 1958, numbers of £.L.T., quotes two Wrong Diagnoses 
of mistakes made by students in the Far East. In my experience both these 
mistakes are fairly common and are not confined to Indonesia. Here are some 
examples from a European language. 

Modern Greek has no [h] phoneme and the English sound is heard by Greeks 
as their [x] phoneme whose principal allophone is (ç) before front vowels. Thus 
in both Greece and Cyprus one often hears what at first sounds like (fil for 
[hiz] when in fact what is being said is [çi]. Greek has no [f] phoneme. English 
[f] is usually replaced by [s] by Greeks. 

Turkish students are also apt to produce [giz] for [fiz] for the same reason 
This is further complicated by the fact that the Turkish [x] phoneme (allophone 
(ç) before front vowels) is now written with the letter # in the modern ortho- 
graphy. At first [giz] for [hit] may seem to be a grammatical mistake due to the 
fact that Turkish makes no gender distinctions; but it is much more usually a 
phonetic rather than a grammatical mistake and a correction on grammatical 
lines can be deeply resented. 

To return to Greek, practice dictation in Cambridge Examination classes 
often produces hats or wants when hat or want have been read, particularly at 
the end of a breath-group. Greek has both [t] and [ts] but never finall ae 
[t] is always dental and, except in certain circumstances in some Cyprus MAA 
never aspirated. An English aspirated alveolar [t] at the end of words like hat 
or want may often therefore suggest [ts] to a Greek student with the resultin; 
mistake in his written work. In the case of a noun there may be nothing in the 
context to guide him, and in any case the effect on his ear may be so stron; 
that, at least at L.C.E. level, he may be tempted not to take grammatical ae 
siderations into account. 

Here is one further example of the same sort, Greek has, as a member of its 
[t] phoneme, [d] following a nasal. When a Greek says ‘he send’, therefore, it is 
just as likely that he is attempting a past tense as that he has omitted the s from 
the present. 


2. Dr A. Leonhardi writes from Dortmund (Germany): I read with great 
interest the review of my ‘Dictionary of English Grammar’ in English Language 
Teaching, and I beg to make some comments which I hope will be of interest 
to the readers of your periodical: d 


1. The chief enemies of learners of a second language are the deep-rooted 
speech habits of their mother tongue. We try to help our pupils conquer 
these enemies by teaching them grammar, not in a philosophical way, but 
chiefly by pointing out to them which colligations of the foreign language 
differ from those of their native language. 

A grammar of the English language for Germans is different from an 
English grammar for French people, and both of them differ from an 
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English grammar for native speakers. Both contain linguistic facts which, 
from the native speaker’s view, are usage, not grammar. 
I beg to give just one example. In the ‘Grammaire-Index de la Langue 
Anglaise’ by J. J. Tavernier (Edition Verbeke-Loys, Bruges), I read in 
the chapter ‘Adjectifs et Pronoms Possessifs’: En s’adressant à une per- 
sonne on emploie rarement l'adjectif possessif: 

No, aunt — Non, ma tante 
I am sure that from the native speaker’s point of view there is no grammar 
involved in collocations such as: No, auntie; yes, uncle; certainly, grandpa. 
The instance proves that teaching the grammar of a second language 
includes teaching usage by precluding possible abusage. After all, is not 
grammar good usage condensed in rules, and is not good usage unwritten 
grammar? 


2. Teaching a foreign language in secondary education generally includes 
teaching literature, It is, therefore, not restricted to everyday language 
but includes literary language. This accounts for the fact that my book 

: contains phrases which, as you say, are still possible, although unusual. 

I am very glad that you approve of the design of my book and that you think 
it will prove useful. On reading your review I satisfied myself that it could be 
made more useful if literary phrases were replaced by those in general use. 


The Question Box 
Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


QUESTION. Is there any difference of meaning or usage between ‘Mr Warburton 
was a man of four and fifty’ and the more usual ‘Mr Warburton was a man of 
fifty-four’? I came across the first expression in “The Outstation’, by Somerset 
Maugham. 

ANSWER. There is no difference of meaning. ‘A man of four and fifty’ is a rather 
artificial way of expressing oneself, though perhaps Mr Somerset Maugham 
used it in this case for the sake of the rhythm. In all normal speech and writing 
we should say ‘a man of fifty-four’. The only example of this kind that I can 
think of that is used in everyday speech is five and twenty in speaking of time, 
as ‘five and twenty to eight’, ‘five and twenty past six’, &c., and even this, I believe, 
is characteristic mainly of the south of England. In the Midlands and the North 
one usually hears ‘twenty-five to eight’, ‘twenty-five past six’. 


QUESTION. In a German textbook for the teaching of English I found the following 
sentence: ‘ “I don’t want any dinner, and I'll go to bed at once,” Peter says to 
his mother when he arrives home from the fields.’ Is ‘to arrive home’ just 
another form of ‘to arrive at home’, or is only one of the two forms permissible 
in correct British English? I cannot think of any other possibility of using 
to arrive without the preposition at when the place of arrival is indicated. 

ANSWER. To arrive home is the only correct form; fo arrive at home would be 
unidiomatic. We say stay at home, live at home, dine at home, work at home, &c., 
where the phrase at home indicates the location of some kind of activity, but 
we go home, come home, get home and arrive home. In these constructions home 
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may be regarded as an adverb indicating the destination that has been, or is to 
be, reached. ‘Will you be at home if I call at 5.30? means ‘Will you be in the 
house then?’. ‘Will you be home if I call at 5.30? means ‘Will you have returned 
from work (or from your afternoon’s outing) by then?” 

As you say, home seems to be the only example of this kind of construction; 
we arrive at the office, at work, at school, &c., and the preposition must be 
used even with home when the word is preceded by a genitive or a possessive 
adjective: e.g. ‘When I arrived at his home/at my friend’s home.’ 


Question. What exactly is meant by ‘a whodunit’, and what is the derivation 
of the word? Is it of recent origin? 

ANSWER. Whodunit is a facetious ‘pronunciation’ spelling of ‘Who done it?’ 
sometimes heard amongst uneducated speakers instead of ‘Who did it?. A 
whodunit is a crime story in which the main interest centres on keeping the 
reader in suspense as to the identity of the person who committed the crime. 
This kind of story goes back at least a hundred years (e.g. Dickens's unfinished 
novel The Mystery of Edwin Drood) but the word itself is of quite recent origin. 


QUESTION, In Somerset Maugham’s short story Gigolo and Gigolette I have come 
across the following sentences: ‘Stella dived into a tank from the top of a ladder 
sixty fect high, and as he said, there were only five feet of water in the tank’, 
and then later, ‘Madam Stella, the greatest diver in the world, is about to dive 
from a height of sixty feet into a lake of flames five foot deep.’ (Italics mine.) 
Could you please explain the use of foot and feet after a numeral higher than 
one? Possibly Mr Maugham wrote five foot deep for reasons of euphony (to 
avoid the jingle of feet deep); or was it to characterize the speaker as an 
uneducated man? 
ANSWER. When the numeral and the noun are combined to make a compound 
adjective (as in a two-foot rule) the singular form foot is, of course, always used. 
This is quite consistent with the practice for other nouns, e.g. a ten-shilling note, 
a two-pedal car, a twenty-page pamphlet. Apart from this, for the ordinary plural 
of the noun, whether preceded by a numeral or not, feet is now the accepted 
form in Standard English, though Jespersen (Modern English Grammar, I, 
3.62) gives quotations from Chaucer up to recent times which show that foot 
preceded by a numeral indicating more than one has quite a long history even 
in educated speech and writing. Today its use is confined mainly to those whose 
speech is non-standard (though others may sometimes use it colloquially) and 
to workmen such as carpenters, builders, timber-yard employees, &c., whose 
job involves the frequent use of linear measurements in feet, With these latter 
it may have been handed down from older usage as part of the vocabulary of 
the craft. One has the impression (and it is borne out by Jespersen’s quotations) 
that in modern times foot is more frequent when it is followed by a number 
indicating inches but the word inch(es) is not itself used: thus five feet, or five 
feet eight inches, but five foot eight. n 
It is doubtful whether euphony had anything to do with Somerset Maugham’s 
use of the word: there is nothing very uneuphonious about five feet deep. The 
more probable explanation is that the speaker had lapsed into his natural mode 
of expression. 


QUESTION. In ‘London Calling Europe’ I found the following sentence: ‘The 
new motorway will have two thirty-six foot wide dual three-lane carriageways,’ 
The use of foot as a plural puzzles me. Can I say ‘It is one hundred and twenty- 
three foot high’, ‘It is two hundred foot long’, &c., or must I say feet? And if 
I must use feet, why is it foot in the sentence I have quoted? 
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answer. This is partly covered by the answer to the previous question. You 
should say feet, not foot, in the sentences you suggest. The one you quote is 
very badly constructed; it would have been better to say ‘two dual three-lane 
carriageways, each thirty-six feet wide.’ 

It may be added that when we get a compound adjective made up of plural 
number -+noun+adjective, the whole combination being used attributively, 
usage is by no means consistent; sometimes a singular noun is the only idiomatic 
form, sometimes a plural. Thus we speak of a three-day-old chick and a five- 
year-old child, but a two-months-old baby. It is very difficult to account for the 
difference. 


QUESTION. What is the question tag that should follow the statement ‘I am a 
teacher’? I know that the most formal is ‘am I not?’, but I believe most English 
people say and write ‘aren’t I?” This sounds most peculiar to me. Is it correct? 
ANSWER. ‘Aren’t I?’ is quite correct. The explanation is as follows. As cannot 
becomes contracted to can’t, so am not becomes contracted to ain't, but this 
spelling is never used; it is always written aren't, just the same as aren't you?, 
arent we?, &c. 


question. I always have difficulty in teaching my boys the difference between 
‘to turn round’ and ‘to turn back’. Will you please explain them for me? 
ANSWER. ‘To turn round’ merely means to turn so that you are facing the other 
way. If you have your back to the window and then turn so that you are facing 
the window, you have turned round, ‘To turn back’ means to turn and go back 
along the route you have come, or to the point from which you departed. Here 
are two examples. ‘We will go as far as the cross-roads and then turn back.’ 
This means that when we get to the cross-roads we will turn round and re-trace 
our steps. ‘We started out for a walk but had to turn back because of the rain’: 
the rain caused us to turn round and come back home. 

You might demonstrate the difference to your pupils by merely turning on 
your heels but remaining in the same spot (i.e. turn round), and then by walking 
across the classroom, and when you reach the door, turning and walking back 


again (turn back). 


QUESTION. The ‘th’ sound seems to be pronounced by no means uniformly by 
English people, the voiced 6 being given values resembling z, d, or v, and the 
voiceless @ values resembling s, t, or f. I should be very much obliged if you 
would say which of these sound variations is more commendable than the other 
two, as being more widely used by educated English speakers. Does the f/v 
variation sound more affected and genteel to the English ear than the two others? 
These questions are of practical value for the teaching of English in view of the 
inclination on the part of the teachers here (Poland) to favour only one of the 
three—the f/v variation being in quite special favour recently—and to consider 
the others as bad or ‘uncultured’. ; , 

‘Answer. It is rather surprising to find foreign teachers of English apparently 
taking it for granted that mispronunciation of any English sounds could ever 
be acceptable to the English themselves. Of course, it is ultimately a matter of 
what standard of accuracy is being aimed at: if, for instance, intelligibility 
alone is the goal, it is doubtless feasible to give some thought to which mis- 
pronunciations are less serious than others. But one would surely be unwise to 
tolerate, let alone recommend (‘favour’), faulty articulations which involve (as 
do those in question) the substitution of one sound of the language (ie., one. 
phoneme) for another. The short answer to this inquirer can only be: none of 
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the above substitutions is more ‘commendable’ than the others: all are wrong, 
A tiny minority of people have what is called ‘defective Speech’ in their own 
language, and some well-educated and adult English speakers in this category 
are admittedly unable to articulate sh-sounds Properly. But this abnormal 
speech can hardly be taken into account when discussing standards for foreign 
teachers and learners. 

It is of course quite common for people to be mistaken about the articulations 
used in a language not their own, and therefore natural that some Polish listeners 
(in this instance) should have got the impression that English th is articulated 
in a variety of ways by different English speakers on different occasions. Why? 
Simply because the varying contexts in which th-sounds occur in English might 
well suggest to the Polish-trained ear at one moment t, at another f or s; (It is 
well known that one seeks to relate, and therefore tends to identify, new and 
unfamiliar things with that which has already fallen within one’s experience, 
To relate previously unknown things to what is already known is natural and 
harmless, and is in any case an inevitable mental process. But the tendency to 
identify them must be resisted, especially when, as in phonetic and other lin- 
guistic matters, this would obscure essential distinctions.) 

Now this is a very different matter from saying that English speakers do in 
fact articulate the so-called th-sounds in these various ways, and it is strongly 
to be suspected that people receiving such impressions of the non-uniformity 
of pronunciation among the English themselves have simply been mistaken— 
especially since their conclusions are likely to have been based on recorded or 
broadcast voices and thus on the acoustic effect alone of the sounds, under 
circumstances where these could not be checked by inquiry or examination of 
the speakers concerned. 


The speech of ill-educated adults, and of all small children learning to speak 
their mother tongue, naturally shows wider divergences from normal than those 
defective speakers referred to above. Although these categories of people would 
not normally be taken as a model by the foreigner, and so perhaps hardly con- 
cern us from this point of view, the following additional remarks may be of 
interest to some readers, 

Most English children go through the stage of substituting other sounds for 
th, the correct articulation of which is acquired after most other sounds have 
been mastered (r is also learnt comparatively late, as a rule); exceptions are 
those children who, on the contrary, are passing through the stage of articulating 
8/6 instead of s/z (this is known as a ‘lisp’). Those who have not yet learnt to 
form th properly make all kinds of substitutions, saying, for ‘another one’, for 
instance, ə'navə wan or a'nada wan (perhaps with dental d) or even ə'nawa wan 
A particular child may consistently replace Q/8 by the same faulty articulation, 
whichever it may be, or he may vary the substitution according to context, 
saying, for instance, ə'navə wan or 3'nawa Wan (with labial consonants), but 
a'naza 'dei (with a lingual articulation to follow). A child will tend to avoid 
Substitutions that produce other words which he knows, e.g., he will prefer 
ai ‘fink to ai 'sink for “I think’ because he knows I sink. RF. j 

Grown-ups sometimes incorporate childish sound-substitutions in their own 
speech when talking to children, e.g., 'oupən 'maufi (‘open your mouth’) (notice 
diminutive suffix), not 'mausi, which could be interpreted as ‘Mousie’. On the 
other hand at least one widely used ‘baby’-word has s substituted for 8, namely, 
‘tuisiz (or 'tutsipegz toothy-pegs) for ‘teeth’. Observe that the adjacent con- 
sonants are lingual, as compared again with 'maufi, where labial movements 
are repeated. 

However, there is no doubt that acoustically the f/v substitution is more like 
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6/6 than cither s/z or t/d, so that on the telephone, for instance, replacing all 
th’s by f or v would most probably not be noticed at all, even by English people. 
On the other hand, this substitution is viswally the most noticeable of any, 
owing to the movement of the lower lip. A t/d substitution for th may be phone- 
mically distinct from real t and d provided the speaker articulates them dentally, 
and this is often heard from ‘uneducated’ adult speakers in America, whereas 
in England such speakers mostly finish up with a f/v substitution. 

A small child counts 'wan 'tu: 'fit 'foz and is not bothered by the word fee, 
which he does not know. A bit later he may say 'fwit 'foz and is still not bothered 
by thesimilarity of the initial consonants. But he will not say 'twiz because this 
stands for tree. Admittedly 'fwiz also stands for free, but he may not meet 
this word till later. When he does, and finds real ambiguity resulting from a 
sentence such as ‘When are you going to be free(three)?’, then is the time for 
the parent to point out the difference, and soon the normal child is distinguishing 
free and three—even if the latter is (mis)pronounced Qwi: to start with. He 
also soon changes from fink to Bink on noticing or after having his attention 
drawn to how others speak (though no actual word FINK is involved to cause 
confusion of meaning in this case). 


QUESTION. Is the meaning of must always present or future, or can it be used 
in the past? Is ought in any way the past of must? 

ANSWER. Must is most frequently used in reference to present or future time, 
but it obviously has a past reference in such a sentence as ‘I felt that I must 
call and see him’. It is also used in reference to past time to express annoyance, 
in sentences such as the following: ‘The car must break down just when we 
were starting our holidays.’ Ought has nothing whatever to do with must. It is 
an old past tense of the verb to owe, but is now used for both past and present 
to express duty or obligation. From the examples given above it will be observed 
that when must is used as a past tense it implies some kind of feeling. Where 
no such feeling is in question it can be used only in the present (though often 
with a future reference) and the counterpart in the past is had to: e.g. We must 
leave at ten o'clock, We had to leave at ten o'clock. 


QuEsTioN. Why are proper names beginning with a double f (e.g. Sir Arthur 
fforde) never spelt with a capital? Does this spelling involve a particular 
pronunciation? i 

ANSWER. The name fforde is pronounced exactly the same as Ford. The double 
small f is a substitute for the single capital. It cannot, of course, be used in 
ordinary English words, and even in personal names it is rare, being an individual 


or family preference. 


question. I know that s is always added to the present tense of the verb for the 
third person singular, but why isn’t it put on to the verb look in the following 
sentence? ‘When Christmas comes, in every house the people make the sitting- 
room look beautiful.” K ! 

ANSWER. The reason is that Zook in the sentence you quote is zot the third person 
singular of the verb; it is the infinitive, which is, of course, invariable in form. 
This should be quite apparent if we use the verb zo be instead of to look. The 
third person singular of the present tense 1s 1s, but we say ‘Make that boy be 
quiet’. When make means ‘compel’ or ‘cause to be’ it is followed by an infinitive, 
with the to omitted after the active voice, but expressed after the passive: ‘His 
mother made him take his medicine’, ‘He was made to take his medicine.’ 
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THE ARCHWAY ENGLISH COURSE FOR BURMA, Book 2. 
U Myo Min, William Philipsz and D. Y. Morgan. 236 pages. 
0O.U.P. Calcutta. 1957. 2 kyats. 


Book 1 of this course was reviewed in English Language Teaching for January- 
March 1958 (Vol. XII, No. 2, p. 74). The complete course, covering three years’ 
work, will consist of three volumes. 

Book 2 covers the groundwork of structural English needed by Burmese 
pupils in their second year of learning English. It gives practice in all the 
tenses except the rarer ones, such as the pluperfect or the future continuous. 
It has excellent sections on can, cannot, on the possessives, and on the comparative 
and superlative degrees of adjectives. Vocabulary increase is systematic, Between 
15 and 25 new words (including new parts of verbs already met with) are added 
in each lesson, and these words are given in heavy type at the end of the lesson 
in which they occur, so that the pupil's attention is called to them. 

There are three particularly commendable features in this book. The first 
is that help for teachers is incorporated in the class book instead of being given 
in a separate volume. This help is adequate and unobtrusive, but not excessive. 
The decision not to produce a separate teachers’ book has made sure that it 
is reduced to the essential. The second is the ingenious device, adopted in many 
of the earlier lessons, of commenting in the present continuous tense on a 
picture printed in the text, and then embodying these comments in a narrative 
in the past. This gives excellent practice both in new structures and piir use 
in connected prose. The third is the introduction at the end of the book of 
aspects of Britain. This is done smoothly and cleverly in a passage on climate 
and the seasons. It is to be hoped that references to Britain and British life, 
especially on this comparative basis, will be increased in Book 3. -~ 

For future editions, a summarized reference list of structures and a con- 
solidated vocabulary list, both if possible with page references, might improve 
still further an already sound and efficient intermediate book. 


LIVING ENGLISH STRUCTURE FOR SCHOOLS. W. Stannard 
Allen. 184 pages. Longmans Green. London. 1958. 4s. 3d. Key 10d. 


The parent of this book appeared in 1947; intended for adult students, it was 
found in practice to be suitable also for younger pupils. It was soon discovered, 
however, that its use in schools was less satisfactory than with older students. 
As a result, the present book, a special school version of Living English Structure, 
was prepared. coke gs 

This school version differs from the original, parent publication in the follow- 
ing respects: 1. The subject-matter of exercises is made suitable for younger 
pupils; 2. notes to exercises have been rewritten and are much fuller; 3. there 
are many new exercises; 4. the key is separate; 5. an appendix on clauses and 
their conjunctions has been added; 6. the original ‘Advanced sections have been 
omitted. It would be advisable for teachers to bear in mind that the ‘Elementary’ 
and ‘Intermediate’ gradings do not refer so much to vocabulary as to grammar 
and structure, though the headings are only rough guides. Those who have used 
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the original volume will be thoroughiy at home with this one: its presentation 
and lay-out are very similar, and the kind of sentence used throughout is roughly 
the same in content and structure, though simpler of course. 

The book contains just on 140 exercises, the majority of which are composed 
of fifteen or twenty sentences, though a good many run to twenty-five or thirty, 
or more. This is ample measure, and one that ensures that the book will always 
be especially useful in the classroom—how very few language textbooks give 
really enough practice in the grammar and structures to be learnt! 

Nearly all the grammatical items and structures that should be mastered 
during the first four or five years of learning English are covered here, and those 
that give the foreign learner special trouble are wisely given fuller treatment. 
For instance, there are six exercises involving the use of ‘some’ or ‘any’, no 
less than twenty-two pages of exercises on ‘The Special Finites’, and forty-eight 
pages on the tenses: this is exactly the kind of help that teachers need in order 
to overcome ‘tense-trouble’, which English-language learners are rarely immune 
from, as is well known. Further description of the book is unnecessary, for it 
follows the pattern of the parent volume, which every teacher makes use of 
nowadays—if he is wise! But we should add that this volume is illustrated with 
simple and amusing little pictures, each one telling its story of some everyday 
event in which one of the practice sentences might occur. There is an excellent 
appendix of twelve pages on ‘Clauses’, which many teachers will find unusually 

Me pi, especially for clearing up misunderstandings caused by similar clauses 
eing used for different grammatical functions or by the use of the same con- 
necting conjunctions to usher in different shades of thought, as when ‘so that’ 
is used to express purpose or result; though it would be helpful to have 
emphalized the tense usage with this distinction: ‘She bought a book so that 
she migh learn English’ (Purpose), and ‘She bought a book so that she learnt 
English well’ (Result): a separate exercise on the tense usage with‘so that’ is needed, 

There are three minor points of adverse criticism, two of which can be dealt 

with when the book is revised, as it will.certainly go into very many editions. 
The title is misleading: there is no special emphasis on ‘structure’ in the sense 
in which that word is commonly used nowadays; and recent ‘structural analysis’ 
is not drawn on to throw new light on English sentence patterns. Secondly, 
it is regrettable that such sentences as ‘A garden has a tree’, *A teacher is a man 
or a woman’, ‘Boots are kinds of shoes’, and ‘Watches are small clocks’, appear 
in the exercises. Sentences that would never be used by a native speaker should 
not be used in exercises for pupils and students from other lands who are learning 
our language. The third point involves distinctions between prepositions, adverbial 
particles, and phrasal or compound verbs. Two criteria are used in this section: 
word-order, and whether the word goes closely with the noun (or pronoun) or 
with the verb; but these are used selectively, e.g. ‘takes after’ (resembles), ‘looks 
after’ (cares for), ‘makes for’ (goes towards), ‘looking forward to’ (awaiting 
with pleasure) are classified as verb +preposition, when obviously the particle 
‘belongs to’ the verb, and not to the noun or pronoun that follows. Similarly 
‘laugh at’ is verb --preposition here, though the action ‘laugh at’ (i.e. mock or 
ridicule) is quite different from ‘laugh at a joke’ (expression of a sense of the 
ludicrous). On the other hand, word-order is not an infallible guide, e.g. the 
tule given here is that ‘the adverb particle can come either before or after the 
object of the sentence’. But many of them can come only after the object, as 
in the example given in the book: “He couldn’t get his speech across.’ This 
section of the book therefore needs careful reconsideration. These three points, 
however, do not really detract from the value of the book for the practising 
teacher or the lone student. We can warmly recommend it. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH TO BEGINNERS. L. R. H. Chapman. 
139 pages. Longmans Green. 1958 6s. 


This is a very significant book because it deals with a widespread and extremely 
difficult problem, the problem of teaching English in large classes and under 
unfavourable conditions. 

Let us at the outset register a protest at the production of a book of this 
character in a paper cover. It is a book which will for the most part enter into 
school libraries, where in its paper cover it will be inconspicuous and not long- 
lived. An extra shilling or so on the price would make little difference in the case 
of books purchased for a library, whereas if it is to be put in the hands of all the 
teachers a Department of Education may ask for some hundreds of copies 
without the stiff cover. 


intended for domestic purposes, are extremely unsuitable. Some of the teachers 
are excellent, others less good, and the special defect of the Arab teacher of 
English, perhaps not a unique one, is a tendency to talk too much, to lecture the 
class. The teaching personnel is somewhat impermanent. The demand for 
English-knowing persons in the Middle East is such that a man may very readily 
get another and better paid job and many take to teaching merely as an interim 
occupation. These difficulties are not unique, but combined with the extremely 
active (though very charming) Arab children, they present a major difficulty, 
In general the advice given in this book will be very helpful to the more 
permanent teachers who are working in the better conditions, but we feel that 
Mr Chapman does not always face up to the requirements of those who are less 
fortunately situated and less cager or less able to improve their procedure, 
What would perhaps be most helpful for the less fortunate would be a set of 
teaching materials or a textbook of a very simple character which had been tried 
out and found definitely workable in one of the less good schools by an average, 
or below average, teacher—a self-teaching textbook, accompanied by only the 
briefest of Teacher's Handbooks. Together with this there might be a more 
elaborate ‘Teacher’s Book’ which would tell the more active teacher working in 
better conditions what better procedures he might use than those laid down as 
a minimum. Thus Mr Chapman sometimes seems to forget the forty-six pupils. 
On page 12 he suggests various exercises which require movement in the class- 
room, such as “Open the door’, ‘Go and clean the blackboard’. But in one class 
Which this reviewer can think of it is quite impossible to move in the classroom 
without Causing great disturbance, as the pupils are packed in tight. Mr Chapman 
also suggests mass drill, e.g. the pupils point and say ‘This is my head’, &c. 
He says on page 6 that chorus work must be quiet, and on page 103 ‘a class of 
forty reading in unison would merely produce noise’. We would have liked 
to see more detailed discussion of this dilemma of the Over-size class: the bigger 
the class, the more necessary it is to use mass practice, and the more difficult it 
is to do so without meaningless tumult. It is possible by frequent interruptions 
of mass practice to get quietness. When the noise becomes too great the teacher 
Says ‘Stop! Now begin again, quietly’. And so the lesson goes on in a Series of 
waves. So also in reading. Silent reading is of very little value in learning to speak 
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a language. The pupils should mutter quietly as they read and this can be 
achieved by training the class to read quietly and by interruptions when the 
noise becomes too great. It is extremely difficult to test comprehension by means 
of individual questioning in a class of forty-six pupils. The intermittent written 
answer, whether it be merely a tick meaning *Yes’, or a cross for ‘No’, or the 
writing of a single word, gives an instant survey and has the advantage of pulling 
the class together when it gets ragged. 

Mr Chapman places great reliance on cards—word-cards and sentence-cards, 
One wonders whether this would be practicable in some of the weaker schools. 
One would hardly expect the teachers in such schools to prepare the cards 
themselves. Indeed, Mr Chapman writes on page 14 that it would be helpful if 
printed cards could be provided. In such schools perhaps more of the card 
material might be put into the textbook. 

The writer mentions on page 135 how easily explaining may merge into 
lecturing. On page 24 he demands ‘ingenuity’ of the teachers. On page 135 he 
writes that the teachers should be ‘active and lively’. On page 134 that they should 
‘think independently’. These qualities may indeed be expected of many of the 
teachers and are found in many of them. But in some cases it is doubtful, and 
one might fear that the writer is too optimistic. Anyhow, provision is needed for 
those others—both in the training-courses and (especially) in the textbook. 

While this book is an excellent exposition of the best that can be done in 


p£ * these difficult circumstances, it would be even more valuable if Mr Chapman 

Z? . would apply his experience and his facilities for experiment to solving the 

pn { roblem of what can best be done in the less favourable schools and with the 
k ess ingenious, active, independent-minded teachers. 

fe Certain minor points may be remarked. On page 7 he says that there is so 


little material, meaning such a small vocabulary, for initial oral work. Page 11 

gives a list of suitable objects—pens, pencils, books, keys, boxes, stones. These 

upils, even those in the large camp at Jericho, are living in close contact with 

highly civilized conditions where there are many adopted words—coca-cola, 

bank, taxi, doctor, radio, telephone—and many semi-adopted words, slightly 

< different in form or pronunciation, and if different in pronunciation all the more 

valuable for teaching the difference between Arabic and English pronunciation 

But there is no suggestion that use should be made of these. Of course such words 

are unsuitable for written work at this stage, but that should not prevent their 
use orally. 

On pages 88, 89 and 99 he raises the question of the treatment of Content 
Words. He objects to the placing of new words at the head of a lesson because 
the teachers tend to spend a lot of time drilling them merely as words and he 
emphasizes the importance of teaching word groups. But the ordinary content 

t word which has but one meaning and a simple equivalent in the mother 
tongue surely does not need the elaborate treatment given to ‘soap’ on page 99. 

* * Such words Slip easily into a lesson. The trouble with them is that they tend not 

| a to be repeated, that (unlike the structural words and the word groups) simple 
. r content words tend not to be repeated and so to be forgotten. There is much to 
be said for simple vocabulary review as in the old days for these straight content 
words, and the placing of such content words at the head of a lesson might be 
supported on these grounds, since then they are very accessible with their context. 


The swing to contextual teaching of everything and in all cases has perhaps gone 
too far, though, of course, too much ding-dong Arabic-English drill must be 


: guarded against. 


On page 21 he suggests that *Am1?—Is he?’ &c. should be taught with nouns— 
o ‘Am Ia man?—Is he a boy?’ It has always seemed to this reviewer that such 
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undone by someone else, and secondly inquiries as to someone's travel and 
experiences at remote and unspecified dates, 

Chapter 13—Dictation. We feel that there might be Considerably 
emphasis on the point that dictation is not a test but a lesson and that all the 
Pupils’ papers should be one hundred per cent right. If corrections are necessary 
surely the teacher has failed, 

Chapter 14 on Composition is perhaps the best in the book. It gives an excellent 
transition from answering of questions through guide words to free composition. 


Chapter 16—General, The writer Says that the teacher’s function is to brin 
the textbook to life. We would rather feel that the right textbook would be alive 


the source of material for practice, and in these large classes the teacher might 
be rather like the producer of a play, helping the pupils to learn, polishing the 


individuals. In the small class a group of individuals can be taught as a bod 
and benefit individually, but the larger the class the more necessary it is to rely 


In stating these opinions we are in no way criticizing Mr Chapman’s excellent 
survey of this problem but rather hoping that he will go on to explore this vast] 
More difficult problem of the large class and the not too good teacher working 


E 
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in unfavourable circumstances. He has dealt admirably with the top of his 
problem. We hope he may go on to tackle the lower levels. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE. Paul Christophersen. 30 pages. Olaf 
Norlis Forlag, Oslo. 1957. 


How well should teachers know the language they teach? According to Paul 
Christophersen, the only possible answer is: As well as they can. But since 
time is limited and perfection beyond most students, what aspect must have 
priority? All are important, he considers. 

Scandinavians well grounded in English at school, Professor Christophersen 
declares, can acquire at the university a perfect or near-perfect pronunciation. 
‘A stay in England . . . is not necessary for the purpose of acquiring a good 
accent.’ This is a bold but reasonable claim: the achievement depends, however, 
upon skilled and regular instruction in phonetics. Christophersen remarks that 
Englishmen are often puzzled by foreign visitors whose spoken English is 
seemingly perfect but who show signs of a non-English background. ‘Language is 
a system of social conventions which cannot easily be separated from other 
social conventions, such as the way one smiles, the way one accepts or rejects 
the offer of a cigarette, the way one butters one’s bread and drinks one’s tea, 
and so on.” 

These are harder to learn, as Christophersen says: but while it is doubtful 
whether such conventions, if conventions they are, are more differently observed 
as between Englishmen and Swedes than as among Englishmen of various 
classes and regions, it is undeniable that to ‘forge a link’ between the language 
and ‘the English reality that it serves to express’, the learner must try to get ‘the 
same background knowledge as that of the ordinary educated Englishman, the 
same knowledge of English ways and manners, English houses, English law- 
courts, English schools, games, football pools, pubs and so on.’ This can be done, 
it is true, only by living for a long time in an English-speaking environment. 

Christophersen maintains with reason also that it is harder for the foreign 
student to write English well than to speak it well. Only after years of training 
does the educated Englishman himself become familiar with ‘the literary 
tradition, or rather the tradition of literary expression, which enables him to 
tell the trite and dull from the unusual and striking, the cliché from the freshly 
coined phrase, the vulgar from the poetic, and, of course, the awkward or 
foreign-sounding phrase from the natural English way of putting it.’ For years 
the foreigner must do his reading and writing in English if he is to have the 
Englishm an’s ‘feeling for the written language’. At the university stage, Language 
and Literature must be studied together, and Literature is also part of the back- 
ground which gives Language meaning. s a à 

There is much in this thoughtful essay which will interest well-qualified teachers 
of English everywhere. The author does not, of course, suggest that the riches 
of English literature are for those who have not reached a certain level of 
linguistic competence: and therefore his advice on university studies is not 
universally applicable. Perhaps also he tends to overlook the fact that progress 
depends on the teachers’ knowledge and skill no less than on the methods 
adopted: by no means everywhere is it easier to learn a good pronunciation 


than a good style of writing. 
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PARRISH POETRY BOOKS. A. F. Scott, compiler. Book 1, 
‘Blue Skies’, 64 pages. 2s. 9d. Book 2, ‘Yellow Sands’, 80 pages. 
3s. 3d. Harrap. 1958. MYSTERY, MAGIC AND ADVENTURE. 
John A. Cutforth, editor. 116 pages. Blackwell. 1956. 5s. 
ENJOYING POETRY. E. w. Parker, compiler. Book 1, 177 
pages. Book 2, 178 pages. Book 3, 176 pages. Longmans. 1957, 
Each volume, 5s. 6d. MODERN LYRICAL VERSE. B. W. 
Rose and R. S. Jones, editors. 112 pages. Nelson. 1958. 6s. 
VERSE FOR YOU. Book 3. J. G. Brown compiler, 335 pages, 
Longmans. 1958. 5s. A PAGEANT OF LONGER POEMS. 
E. W. Parker and S. H. Burton. 307 pages. Longmans. 1956. 
5s. 6d. POETIC HERITAGE. John Press, compiler. 128 pages. 
Deutsch. 1957. 10s. 6d. 


When, if at all, can the learner of English be introduced 

language? Can anything be usefully served by so doing? An 
wider issue: how can we discover a class-room treatment 
not destroy that response to language, rhythm, sound and imagination, which 
is very much alive in the child and which makes him 
poetry? What is the relationship between understan 
what sense does the small child ‘understand’ his firs 
clamours for again and again? How much, for that ma 


depend on you and 
, therefore, only in very general 
” ‘linguistic’ grasp— 

remembering that the grasp stretches the full length of the arm, and perhaps a 
;and it is surprising how much poetry is in fact ‘linguistically’ simple. 


Pugnacity of boys, and not a few girls, leads with ease to the Battle of Agincourt. 
Laughter and tears are an integral part of the life of the young and they can 


> as it were, and they have no patience with the compli- 
cations of individual human behaviour. Similarly, they may have no patience 
with the poet expostulating on the beauty of a single flower—all this is for the 
adolescent and the adult. This may, incidentally, give a clue to those who are 
teaching adolescents, The questioning mind of the adolescent js different from 
the questioning mind of the child, it is driven in on himself, and the undertones 
and overtones of life begin to receive his attention, The 


verto adolescent, ge a 
speaking, is the ‘natural romantic and should find such poetry to his liking 
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But whether we are reading and discussing poetry with children, adolescents, 
or adults, there is one criterion which should always be followed—the poetry 
must be good of its kind. The young child responds to a well-established nursery 
rhyme not because it is childish and ‘namby-pamby’ but because it is good 
strong memorable stuff which contains the essence of real poetry. Neither can 
T. S. Eliot unbending over cats lay aside his poetic craft, whilst Edward Lear 
chose to put his great poetic skill into nothing but nonsense. If children grow 
up to look upon poetry either as something unmanly or as something outside 
their comprehension we have really only ourselves to blame. We have not been 
introducing them to the right poems at the right time, or perhaps we have not 
been giving them poetry at all, but something which is supposed to suit their 
tender needs. Poetry is linguistic adventure, and, properly stimulated, the child 
will find his pleasure in responding to this adventure. 

The interested teacher will make it his business to seek out as much poetry 
as possible, so that his choice of material can be as effective as possible. For 
this he will probably go to anthologies, and a number written for English- 
speaking readers have come to hand lately. 

The first two books of the Parrish Poetry series, “Blue Skies’ and ‘Yellow 
Sands’, are suitable for young children and attractively produced. “Mystery, 
Magic, and Adventure’ is intended for English-speaking children from about 
eight or nine upwards and is most intelligently compiled. The choice based on 
« battle, murder and sudden death”, a good story, humour and strong rhythm’ is 
thoroughly sound; it makes language exciting, and the authors, appearing on the 
last page only, range from Chaucer (in modern idiom) through Shakespeare to 
T. S. Eliot with a good number of traditional rhymes and limericks thrown in. 

‘Enjoying Poetry’, in three volumes (there must be about 300 poems in all), 
contains a wide selection of the familiar and unfamiliar and there is much good 
material in it for. older children. The compiler has divided the poems into 
categories such as ‘Birds and Beasts’, ‘Songs’, ‘Country Life’, and ‘People’. 
This is always a difficult thing to do and is likely to land the compiler into 
difficulties sooner or later, as it does here. Under which heading would one put 
the ballad of ‘The Three Ravens’:—‘Creatures Great and Small’, ‘Tales of 
Long Ago’, or ‘People’? These books will, one feels, need imaginative handling 
by the teachers if they are not to become dull. 

‘Modern Lyrical Verse’ is for young people from 14 to 16. As a selection it 
seems to me to be uneven, but it does contain one or two winners such as Roy 
Campbells’ ‘Choosing a Mast’. ‘Verse for You’ and ‘A Pageant of Longer 
Poems’ have examinations in mind, but they are none the worse for that. They 
are competent and the arrangement is workmanlike. $ 

And finally for the delight of the teacher himself there is ‘Poetic Heritage’, a 
collection of just over a hundred poems from the 16th to the 20th century by 
John Press, who is himself a poet. In his admirably sane preface, the compiler 

oints out that there has been a rich and vital vein running through English 
poetry and that it has by no means ceased to exist. His selection proves it. His 
taste is so sure that every excerpt rings true. It is one of the few anthologies 
that can be read through from the first page to the last and leave the impression 
that here is the stuff of poetry. It is eminently adult and that is probably why 
‘the enthusiast could make good use of it in a class of adolescents with a good 


knowledge of English. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. G. L. Brook. 
224 pages. André Deutsch. 1958. 15s. 
This is another short history of English in a long line of sound and informative 
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which were used to replace the old inflexions |} . .*. It is this clear understandi 
of the complexity of language and of the interdependence of its parts that gives 


In addition, linguistic events in the past are not only shown to have had an 
effect or influence on the language in their own times, but their contribution 
to developments in modern English is also dealt with in simple detail Th 
‘The rise of Standard English in the fifteenth century began a movement. which 
is not yet and probably never will be completed, towards the adoption of a 
uniform type of speech over the whole of England. . . . Side by side with the 
decline in importance of the regional dialects of Middle English, we find a as 
kind of dialect beginning to assume importance: class dialect. In the sixteenth 
century to speak a regional dialect was no bar to advancement, even at Court...” 
So we see language as a social activity, and also changes in the attitudes of th 
users of the language towards it. S 

The pages on spelling reform are exceptionally valuable: ‘the di 
of a (tous reform are even greater than the advantages, It ioe 
realized how many changes would be needed to make English Spelling I, 
+, In a country with a high proportion of illiteracy, or with few printed books, 
such a thorough change would be practicable, but the task of rewriting and 
reprinting all existing English books worthy of preservation would be an over- 
whelming one. Another drawback of phonetic spelling is the lack of uniformit: 
of the spoken language. . . .’ So ably is this problem handled that one would 
like to go on quoting; but there is, unfortunately, little chance of the more 
rabid spelling reformers ever seeing this review or the original fair and Practical 
discussion of the problem. 

The problem of ‘whether to say It is I or It is me is also handled with a 
sounder understanding of the linguistic facts than anywhere else, as far as one 
reviewer can judge, and the chapter on Semantics is a model of clarity, relevance 
and sound knowledge of the working of the instrument, language, and of the 
use of it. 

There are two small points, however, that might be revised for a second edition, 
Would it not be more accurate to say: ‘the separate Germanic languages have 
had to develop new ways of expressing differences of time’, as We use Tense 
as one of the ways of expressing time? And do not Prepositions express th 
relations which exist between things and between actions and things, rath, 
than between words?* i er, 

This book is strongly recommended for all those teachers of English 
native speakers of English or not, who wish to understand how our 
has grown to be what it is, and how changes and developments in the 
often throw some light on problems and peculiarities that we have to 
today. 


4p.38i, *p. 171. 
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_ LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


Henry Lee Smith Jr. 61 pages. Harvard University Press. 1956. 
London: Oxford University Press. 12s. 


‘It is the linguist’s job,’ says Professor Lee Smith in this lecture, ‘to bring to the 
educator the knowledge now in our possession of the structure of language—to 
bring systematically into awareness what the basic sounds, forms, and patterns 
really are.” 

‘Thought’ and ‘ideas’, Lee Smith stresses, depend on the nature and structure 
of the language in which they are expressed. ‘The different ways in which 
languages structure experience, the obligatory categories into which the flux of 
experience is forced, make speakers of different languages see the world and 
relationships in the world of experience in quite amazingly different ways. In 
truth, thought is largely the product of the language we speak; and logic is for 
us speakers of Indo-European languages quite different from the logic of speakers 
of Hopi or Chinese or Eskimo.’ Unfortunately no examples are given to illustrate 
this statement: space might have been spared for these out of the fifteen-page 
account of American vowel contrasts. Translators, and those who still use 
translation in teaching foreign languages, might well, however, ponder the 
implications of Lee Smith’s words. 

Throughout he has chiefly in mind the teaching of the home language, and 
calls attention to ways in which reading instruction can benefit from the teacher's 
knowledge of the vowel system and of stress and intonation features. But many 

cople assume that because a child cannot read when he first goes to school, he 
needs to be taught his own language. This is because ‘the system that is language 
and the derived system that is writing’—D. Abercrombie would speak of ‘the 
same language embodied in different mediums’—have been confused. ‘Five-year- 
olds everywhere’, says Lee Smith, ‘are in full control of the structure of their 
group’s communication systems,’ and from then onwards they quickly amass 
new vocabulary. 

Foreign learners of a language have, of course, to be taught the structures 
which native speakers have learned unawares. Patterns of stress in German 
and English are taken as an example. A ‘traditionally educated’ speaker of 
either language cannot tell the other what the difficulties are. Here the linguist 
can step in, and ease the burden of instruction. 

The subject deserves much fuller treatment, but the author has at least pointed 
to some of the ways in which linguistic science can be of pedagogical use. 


A UNIVERSITY ANTHOLOGY FOR OVERSEAS STUDENTS. 
314 pages. Longmans. 1955. 6s. 9d. 


It is generally recognized in countries where English is the accepted second 
language that the amount of knowledge of that tongue which is acquired in 
secondary schools frequently falls far short not only of what is desirable but 
also of what is necessary if higher studies involving the use of English textbooks 
are to be undertaken. This selection of prose passages, made by a panel of 
lecturers in Egypt ‘for students of Universities, Higher Institutes and senior 
forms’, goes a long way towards satisfying fully the needs of a teacher looking 
for a suitable book to use in classes where the pupils have already passed the 
Jocal Matriculation Examination but have to continue the study of English 


for general purposes. 
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The book is divided into six sections—Education and Psychology, History, 
Science, Literature, &c.—and provides, therefore, suitable treading matter for 
students of most university faculties as well as covering all the Possible interests 
of those who are taking general courses at teachers’ training colleges. It is 
especially to be recommended to these latter institutions. The passages are 
graded: each one is followed by a number of exercises, not all of the same type, 
designed to test the student’s powers of comprehension and to give him language 
practice. These exercises are particularly valuable. It is in the glossary which 
also accompanies each passage that the one weakness of the book lies, Generally 
speaking the sense of the words in their context is adequately suggested: but 
a conscientious teacher—not just a captious one—would feel the need to supple- 
ment many of the explanations, and to point out the possible Sources of mis- 
understanding and error inherent in some of them. It is, indeed, upsetting to 
find the meaning of the word ‘protagonist’ given simply as ‘active supporter’ 
as one does on page 251 of what is undoubtedly a most useful anthology, care- 
fully and intelligently compiled. 


NEW SWAN SHAKESPEARE: MACBETH. Edited by Bernard 
Lott. 246 pages. Longmans Green. 1958. Paper cover, 4s. 3d. 
hard case, 6s. 6d. > 


This is the first volume of a new series which is edited 
Caesar’ and ‘Twelfth Night’ are to follow, no doubt ‘in due course’, The series 
concentrates on the understanding of Shakespeare’s text, and therefore provides 
notes that deal largely with difficulties of comprehension, Words not used in 
modern English are explained, and there is a glossary of words in the play that 
are outside a 3,000-word vocabulary. There is in this volume an introduction of 
only four pages, which provides a very brief summary of the Plot, notes on a few 
of the linguistic usages of Shakespeare's time, and some suggestions concernin 
the play as drama, with a few simple points to bear in mind when producing 
this play. 

There is nothing here about Shakespeare himself, his dramatic art, his greatnes, 
as a dramatist, or about the deeper interpretation of the lay: the Purpose aH 
this edition is to present the play in the simplest manner Possible. The text and 
notes thereon thus occupy the greater part of the book, for jt is the Teader’s 
‘first duty to understand what the characters are saying and doing’—and hans 
right the editor is to use that word ‘duty’ and to emphasize that it is what the 
characters are saying that is the important thing! Although it is equally important 
to imagine what they are doing and feeling, a point which he has Not mentioned 

Throughout the book the text of the play is on the right-hand Page and th P 
notes, in two columns, on the left-hand page, so that Constant page-turnin, 1e 
avoided. There are in fact a hundred and seventeen pages of notes, but the ig is 
in much smaller print than the text, and only about twenty-five of those y are 
are more than half-pages: no one can fairly condemn the book as bein pages 
loaded with notes. Indeed those who need these simple explanations ies 
one may be sure, their clarity and simplicity extremely helpful, hers find, 
undoubtedly elucidate the thought: they throw the light of plain ser es do 
rich, dark pattern of Shakespeare’s complex Poetic expression that is 
charged with powerful feeling and deep passion. Valuable as this seri 
to those who need that kind of elucidation, we must admit that un 
the plain sense is not the only thing of importance in the enjos men! 
speare; indeed, for all those whose appreciation of drama involves ivi 


play, the plain sense of the words is secondary to the interplay of pe 8 in the 
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of thought, intention, ambition and will. These notes give us the spade, the earth 
and the compost; but not the intense colour, the texture and the scent of the rose! 

* The question is, ‘How useful will an edition of this kind be for teachers and 
students of English as a second or foreign language, when there are so many 


* scholarly editions now available at a reasonable price?’ One can only guess, but 


it may be that those who come to Shakespeare with an imperfect command of 
English will find this book exactly what they need. Perhaps it could be for many 
of us the beginning of the enjoyment of Shakespeare, the introductory reading 
of the play, the first stage in a progressive study of a great drama, or a kind of 
first rehearsal which later, when the reader’s whole mental and aesthetic capacity 
is used, will lead on to a fine work of dramatic art—one of the greatest. But 
during the first reading, the first rehearsal, and for many readings after that, 
there will be very much for the teacher to do: a work of art has to be brought to 
life; the force and the point of the dramatist’s words will have to be attended to— 
‘To know my deed, °t were best not know myself’; their own shining lucidity 
will have to be perceived—‘Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell’; 
their pungency will have to be experienced—'This tyrant, whose sole name blisters 
our tongues, was once thought honest’; their vividness, new-minted from the 
commoncoinof our daily speech, will havetomakeitsimpact on ourimaginations— 
‘Those linen cheeks of thine are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face?’ 

We repeat, there is much for the teacher of English to do, if this edition is used 
for an initial study of the play; but what he must do to bring the living, moving 
spectacle of flesh and blood (and mostly blood!) before the alert and receptive 
minds of his students—of any nationality—is a more difficult matter, and a 
task that will call for teaching and aesthetic ability, but above all for restraint. 
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Structural Uses of ‘It’ 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 


(Dr Churchward, author of A New Fijian Grammar [1941] and 
Tongan Grammar [1953] was formerly Linguistic Research Officer 
to the Government of Tonga.) 


2 n 
PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS 


1. By the structural uses of the word it I mean those uses in which 
its function, or its principal function, is to contribute to the structure 
of the sentence rather than to take the place of a noun. 

2. Such uses are of at least three different kinds, which may be 
distinguished and described as expletive, anticipative, and dis- 
criminative, respectively. Examples: 

(a) ‘It was raining.’ Here the pronoun is expletive, merely filling 

a vacancy, so to speak. It serves as the formal but more-or-less 
meaningless subject of a verb which would otherwise be 
without a subject. 

(b) ‘It was impossible to go.’ Here the pronoun is anticipative. It 
anticipates, or represents in advance, the infinitive to go. The 
meaning is ‘To go was impossible’ or ‘It, namely to go, was 
impossible.’ (To go is in apposition to it.) 

(c) ‘It was Fred that helped me most.’ Here the pronoun is 
discriminative. It serves to give special prominence to the 
word Fred and thereby to discriminate between Fred and 
others. It was Fred—not Harry or Tom or George—that 

é helped me most. Practically the same meaning could have 
been conveyed by saying “The one that helped me most was 
Fred’ or (with emphasis on the name) ‘Fred was the one that 
helped me most.’ A 


a More ABOUT THE EXPLETIVE Use oF ‘IT’ 


å 3. When it is expletive, as in para. 2(a), we are usually thinking 
either of atmospheric conditions, of time or distance, or of the 

Ë general situation (or some part or aspect of it). Examples: n 
(a) Atmospheric conditions. ‘How dark it was at five o’clock this 
morning!’ ‘I hope it will be fine tomorrow.’ ‘It'll be hot this 

afternoon.’ 

(b) Time or distance. ‘It was past midnight when they arrived 
à home.’ ‘It is three years since we met.’ ‘It is just a month to 


git Christmas.’ ‘It’s a long way to Dublin.’ 
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(c) The general situation. ‘It can’t be helped.’ “As it happened, = 
they had gone out for the day.’ ‘If it hadn’t been for you, I 
should have been killed.’ ‘It’s my turn now.’ ‘If it were not 
for the expense, I would go with you.’ And similarly in such 
expressions as ‘so it seems’ and ‘as it were.’ 

4. As regards its relationship to other words in the sentence, an 
expletive it may be the subject of a verb, as in each of the examples 
already given, or it may be the object of a verb or of a preposition, 
as in the following examples. ‘I wanted it to rain (or to be fine)? 4 
«,..asif the credit of making it rain were all her own.’ (Jane Austen.) 
‘He had a hard time of it.’ ‘I must stick it out’ (endure to the end). 
‘Aren’t you overdoing it? ‘Tom was hard put to it to find an 
excuse.’ a 

5. Occasionally an expletive it is used in the so-called nominative 
absolute construction. ‘At two miles’ distance—it being then about 
two o’clock—I saw that she hoisted British colours.’ (Quiller- 
Couch, 1898.) 

6. Occasionally even the possessive form its is expletive. ‘There 
is not much likelihood of its raining tonight.’ ‘I didn’t dream of 
its being so late; did you?’ 


More ABOUT THE ANTICIPATIVE USE OF ‘Ir’ 


7. When it is anticipative, as in para. 2(b), the word or group of 
words which it anticipates may be either infinitival or gerundial or 
clausal. Examples (with the anticipated words printed in italics): 

(a) Infinitival. ‘Under such circumstances it is easy to be led 
astray.’ ‘In any case, it is extremely difficult to compare real 
wages in different countries.’ (J. H. Mitchell, 1933.) 

(b) Gerundial. ‘It’s no good grumbling.’ ‘It’s of no use my talking 
to you about tumblers.’ (Dickens.) 

(c) Clausal. ‘I think it is obvious to us all that our life is a state of 
continual tension between freedom and authority,” (C. J. Wright, 
1937.) ‘It makes all the difference in the world whether one 
puts truth in the first place or in the second.’ (Coleridge.) 
‘Does it matter what a man believes?’ 

8. The following examples are more complicated. ‘It was not easy 
to decide which was the better course.’ ‘It is idle to expect that men 
will give their best to any system which they do not trust, or that 
they will trust any system in the control of which they do not share.’ 
(R. H. Tawney, 1921.) ‘It is an interesting speculation what the 
Italian fortunes would have been if this policy had been maintained, 
(Sir Winston Churchill, 1951.) ‘It soon appeared that the party 
which was for James was really hostile to the union, and that the 
party which was for the union was really hostile to James.’ (Macaulay.) *, 
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9. The anticipative it, like the expletive‘iz ay be the subject of 
a verb, as in each of the examples already given, or it may be the 
object of a verb or of a preposition, as in the following examples. 
‘He found it necessary fo resign.’ (Macaulay.) ‘Political corruption 
makes it easier to resist the demand for reform. (Henry George.) 
‘We have it on Dr Bowley’s authority that about a third of the total 
income enjoyed in England and Wales is derived from property 
rights? (A. C. Pigou, 1939.) ‘You may depend upon it that nothing 
will be done until the contract is signed.’ 

10. Occasionally, again, an anticipative it is found in the 
nominative absolute. ‘The storekeepers at Levuka and Suva did a 
lively trade in mourning goods, it being considered the correct thing 
to dress in black according to our own abominable fashion. (Lorimer 
Fison, 1883.) 

11. Occasionally, again, even the possessive form its is anticipa- 
tive. “On its being formally made known to Elizabeth that the 
sentence had been executed on the Queen of Scots, she showed the 
utmost grief and rage.’ (Dickens.) ‘As to its being wrong to dance 
on Church property, I disagree entirely.’ 


ANTICIPATIVE OR SUBSTITUTIONAL? 


12. Naturally there are border-line cases—sentences in which the 
word it may be regarded either as anticipative or as substitutional, 
or perhaps as both at the same time. ‘It does make men of us, this 
bitter battle of life.’ (C. Kingsley.) ‘It straggled on for years, this 
great lawsuit.’ (Conan Doyle.) 

13. In sentences of this type, however, the anticipative pronoun 
(if such we may call it) need not be it: it may be some other pronoun, 
e.g., he, they, we, or us. ‘He is a peculiar fellow, this new assistant 
of ours.’ ‘They grow up too rapidly, these little ones.’ (Philip Gibbs, 
1957.) ‘We generally win through in the end, we Britishers.’ ‘I think 
it would do us all good—you and me and Edward—to talk about 
Celia.’ (T. S. Eliot, 1950, in The Cocktail Party.) 

14. These, I submit, are all border-line cases, or transitional 
types, representing a link between the ordinary or substitutional use 
of certain pronouns and the purely anticipative use of it, as in paras. 


7-11. 


More ABOUT THE DISCRIMINATIVE USE oF ‘Ir’ 


15. When it is discriminative, as in para. 2 (c), the word or group 
of words which it serves to bring into prominence may correspond 
to any of the following: (@) the subject of a verb; (6) the object of 
a verb; (c) the object of a preposition; (d) an adverbial adjunct; 
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(e) a complement. Examples: 

(a) ‘It was Fred that helped me most.’ Cp. ‘Fred helped me most’, 
in which Fred is the subject of a verb. 

(b) ‘It is Jennifer that I want.’ Cp. ‘I want Jennifer’, in which 
Jennifer is the object of a verb. 

(c) ‘It was the other picture that they were looking at.’ Cp. ‘They 
were looking at the other picture’, in which the other picture 
is the object of a preposition. 

(d) ‘It was in the capital that the first great contests took place.’ 
(Macaulay.) Cp. ‘The first great contests took place in the 
capital’, where in the capital is an adverbial adjunct (quali- 
fying took place). 

(e) ‘It was president he was, not secretary.’ Cp. ‘He was president, 
not secretary.’ (Subjective complement.) ‘It was Pat they 
called her, not Pam.’ Cp. ‘They called her Pat, not Pam.’ 
(Objective complement.) 

16. Additional examples, (a) to (d), all Corresponding to the 
sentence ‘I saw you with Cameron.’ (a) It was I that saw you with 
Cameron. (b) It was you that I saw with Cameron. (c) It was Cameron 
that I saw you with. (d) It was with Cameron that I saw you. 

17. In any case, observe, the introduction of a discriminative it 
has the effect of bringing a certain word (or group of words) into 
association with the verb to be (usually in the form is or was), 
either as its complement, as in (a), (b), (c) and (e), or as its adverbial 
adjunct, as in (d): and it is this, of course, rather than the word it 
itself, that gives the word (or group of words) its peculiar prominence. 1 

18. Sometimes the word or group of words which is thus brought 
into prominence is interrogative, as in the following examples: 

(a) ‘Who was it that ran away?’ Cp. ‘Who ran away?’, in which 

who is the subject of a verb. 

(b) ‘What is it that you want? Cp. ‘What do you want?’, in 
which what is the object of a verb. 

(c) ‘Which picture was it that they were looking at? Cp. ‘Which 
picture were they looking at?’, where which picture is the object 
of a preposition. 

(d) ‘When was it that he was appointed?’ Cp. ‘When was he 
appointed ?’, in which when is an adverbial adjunct (qualifying 
was appointed). ‘In which city was it that you were molested? 
Cp. ‘In which city were you molested?’, where in which city 
is an adverbial adjunct (qualifying were molested). 

(e) ‘What was it that they called her?’ Cp. ‘What did they call 
her?’, in which what is the objective complement of did call. 

Cp. paras. 17-25 of my article on ‘The Unstressed “There”’ in English 
Language Teaching, Vol. XI, No. 1. 
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19. Here, as before, the introduction of the discriminative it 
serves to bring a certain word or group of words into association 
with is or was, either as its complement or as its adverbial adjunct; 
and in this way the word or group of words concerned—who, what, 
which picture, when, in which city, or what—is given a peculiar 
prominence. f 

20. Further, this discriminative use of it explains, I believe, the 
use of it (referring to a person) in such conversations as the following. 
‘There’s a man at the door.’ ‘Who is it? (Or ‘Go and see who it is.’) 
‘It is the electrician.’ As I interpret them, these last three sentences 


“are condensed forms of ‘Who is it that is at the door?’, ‘Go and 


see who it is that is at the door’, and ‘It is the electrician that is at 
the door.’ Similarly, when in answering a telephone call one asks 
“Who is it?’ and the person at the other end answers ‘It’s Jane’, 
these sentences in full would be “Who is it that is speaking?’ and 
‘It is Jane that is speaking.” 

21. In other words, in all such sentences I regard the word it, not 
as substitutional (standing for a noun), but as structural—as dis- 
criminative, in fact. (Cp. paras. 1 and 2.) 

22. And this reminds me that I have even come across the use 
of the possessive its in a discriminative sense. (Cp. paras. 6 and 11.) 
‘While settling this point, she was suddenly roused by the sound of 
the door-bell; and her spirits were a little fluttered by the idea of 
its being Colonel Fitzwilliam himself.’ (Jane Austen, 1813, in Pride 
and Prejudice.) The meaning is, of course, ‘by the idea of its being 
Colonel Fitzwilliam himself that was at the door’ (which is another 
way of saying ‘by the idea that it was C. F. himself that was at the 
door’). 


REVERSED ORDER FOR GREATER EMPHASIS 


23. Sometimes the word (or group of words) which is thus brought 
into prominence is given still greater prominence by being placed 
first (before the discriminative ir). “He it is that shall tread down 
our enemies.’ (Psalm 60.12.) “Through this wild country it was that 
Sir Nigel and his company pushed their way.’ (Conan Doyle.) ‘Her 
curiosity it was that had kept her alive.’ (Hugh Walpole, 1939.) 


THE INTERPRETATION OF ‘THAT’ AFTER A DISCRIMINATIVE ‘IT’ 


24. How are we to interpret the word that as used (generally) 
after the word or group of words that is brought into prominence 
by this use of it? tals 

25. Except as in (d) in paras. 15, 16 and 18, it is evidently a 
relative pronoun. In para. 15(a) it is the subject of helped; in para. 
15(6) it is the object of want; in para. 15(c) it is the object of at. 
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26. Sometimes, indeed, who(m) or which is used instead. ‘When 
all men were liable to be hanged for stealing a sheep, it was the 
starving ones who went to the gallows.’ (J. Middleton Murry, 1939.) 
‘He it was, apparently, who took the lower Severn valley from 
Wessex.’ (Keith Feiling, 1948.) ‘This it was which gave him such 
faith and fearlessness in his work.’ (James Stalker, 1885.) Never- 
theless, that is more usual. 

27. But what (it may be asked) is the antecedent of this relative 
pronoun? Logically, it would seem, the antecedent of that in para 
15(q) is it, the meaning being ‘It that helped me most was Fred.’ 
Actually, however, we have come to feel that Fred is the antecedent 
And similarly in other cases. Hence, when the relative pronoun fs 
the subject of a verb, as in paras. 15(a), 16(a) and 18(a), this verb 
agrees in number and person, not with it, but with the noun or 
pronoun that is brought into prominence. ‘It is partly these things 
that have made him the strongest man in the Gold Coast.’ Ghee 
1/3/51.) Note: have made, not has made, because things (Elie 
fore the relative that) is plural. ‘Whether it is the schools that have 
failed the Church, or the Church that has failed the schools, it i 
certainly high time for both parties to co-operate in reversin; ee 
drift? (Times Weekly Edition, 23/5/51.) ‘It is I that am a zee 
(Carlyle.) ‘It’s you that are wicked.’ (G. B. Shaw in Pygmali y 
Act IL.) Pee ae ors 

28. But what about that in sentences of type (d). į ; 
word or group of words that is brought into ponies ee 

29. Here, as far as one can see, that is not a Telative Pronoun ( t 
all events, it cannot be replaced by who or which), and we ea 
forced to regard it as a conjunction. On this interpretation si 
sentence ‘It was on Monday that they came’ (to take a em ig 
example) is equivalent to ‘That they came was on Monday’; Rae 
is to say, their coming was on Monday. This, of course, makes the 
word it anticipative (anticipating the clause that they came), as well 
as discriminative. Perhaps we might say that, as regards the Jorm 
of the sentence, this it is anticipative; but as regards the effective 
meaning of the sentence, it is discriminative. 

30. This, in the main, is Fowler’s view of the matter, as explained 
under if both in The King’s English and in Modern English Usage; 
and, though I am not quite satisfied with it, I cannot, as yet, see 
my way through to a better interpretation. 4 

31. Occasionally the word that, as used after a discri 
is dispensed with. See para. 15(e) and the following: 
was Thompson we saw this morning.’ ‘It was on t 
Friday he arrived there.’ (James Stalker, 1885.) ‘It wa: 


minative it, 
‘I believe it 
he previous 
s then I saw 


the interiors of the houses of which I have spoken,’ (Mrs Gaskell Ne 
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Various USES OF ‘IT’ IN THE SAME SENTENCE 


32. Naturally the word it, occurring twice or oftener in the same 

sentence, may be used in two or more different ways. Examples: 

(a) ‘It seems clear that he had a hard time of it.’ First it, anticipa- 
tive; second, expletive. 

(b) ‘I have it on good authority that it was Jackson who did it.’ 
First it, anticipative; second, discriminative; third, sub- 
stitutional (standing, perhaps, for the work or the damage, &c., 
according to context). 


EXAMPLES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


33. First: expletive, as in paras. 3-6. ‘It was very dull without my 
wife and family.’ ‘I am afraid it is all up with us.’ “The workers 
would be in a sorry plight if it were not for their protective organiza- 
tions.’ (Sydney Morning Herald, 27/8/42.) “Men, I have always found, 
are curiously weak when it comes to taking any sort of moral risk.’ 
(Clemence Dane, 1930.) ‘Go it? ‘Don’t lord it over them.’ 

34. Second: anticipative, as in paras. 7-11. “It was supposed that 
a man could not be a good parson if he smoked a pipe.’ (J. O. 
Hannay, 1934.) ‘I hear it said continually that men are too ambitious.’ 
(Ruskin, 1859.) ‘What is it to her whether I am married or not?’ 
(G. B. Shaw, 1914.) ‘But, of course, it is no use deceiving ourselves 
in this matter.’ (J. Middleton Murry, 1939.) ‘I count it one of the 
sweetest privileges of my life to have known and conversed with 
many men of genius.’ (Helen Keller.) ‘It is not often said, but it 
must often be thought, that education has been saddled with a new 
utilitarianism.’ (Times Educational Supplement, 19/9/52.) 

35. Third: discriminative, as in paras. 15-31. ‘It must have been 
a ghost that you saw.’ “Was it in Bristol or in Bath that he lived?’ 
‘It was to talk about the wedding that I came.’ ‘It is spiritual heroism, 
and not an endless meditation, that solves the problems of life.’ 
(W. R. Boyce Gibson.) “It is in the surmounting of obstacles that 
we find our true selves.” (Edwin W. Smith, 1929.) ‘It is only in an 
intense caring for one’s fellow-men that one attains to genuine 
possession of oneself, and, thereby, to freedom.’ (H. J. Laski, 1944.) 
‘Tt is most reluctantly that I now give these speeches to the world.” 
(Macaulay.) ‘It is not by his own taste, but by the taste of the fish, 
that the angler is determined in his choice of bait.’ (Id.) “It was while 
I was at Trinity College that I made the acquaintance of John Henry 
Bernard.’ (J. O. Hannay, 1934.) ‘It is not on how to die but on how 
tó live that one ought to concentrate.’ (R. B. Haldane, 1928.) ‘It 
was men not books that he was dealing with.’ (E. F. Benson, 1933.) 
‘It is not the theologian or the philosopher, it is the mathematician 
and the astronomer, who tell us that in the last resort the knowledge 
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which science gives us is not knowledge of Teality.’ (B. H. Streeter, 
1933.) ‘It is those who look outward rather than inward who find 
contentment.’ (Philip Gibbs, 1957.) ‘In such discouraging circum- 
stances it is that I rise to move the second reading.’ (Macaulay.) 

36. Fourth: miscellaneous, including a few which may be regarded 
as doubtful or border-line cases. ‘It says in the paper that a cool 
change is coming.’ ‘Suffice it to say that he was never heard of 
again.’ ‘She would have it that it was on Monday night that it 
rained so heavily.’ ‘He gave it to me hot and strong.’ ‘It was not 
that I had committed a crime.’ ‘It was clear that there was nothing 
else for it but to walk all the way.’ ‘It isn’t as if they were really 
poor.’ “Thought may construct the machinery of civilization, but 
it is feeling that drives the machine; and the more powerful the 
machine is, the more dangerous it is if the feelings which drive it 
are at fault.’ (J. Macmurray, 1935.) ‘It was not till 1838 that the 
Atlantic was crossed by the unaided force of steam-power.” (T. H. 
Marshall.) “Much will depend upon the team which it is now his 
urgent job to create.’ (Sydney Morning Herald, 12/1/57.) ‘Tt is not 
what happens to you in life that matters; it is the way in which you 
face it.’ (Lloyd George, 1914.) ‘It is not what a nation gains, it is 
what a nation gives that makes it great.’ (Id., 1916.) ‘It wasn’t a 
great deal that we could do, for the place was big and rambling 
and had not been built for defence.’ (John Buchan, 1936.) ‘It was 
Grant’s experience that it was the irrelevant, the unconsidered words 
in a statement that were important.’ (Josephine Tey, 1951.) “It is 
hardly less true than it was in Matthew Arnold’s day that there 
are two systems of education in this country.’ (J. Middleton Murry, 
1939.) ‘It was very pleasant sitting out there in the sun and Watching 
the birds.’ 
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Teachers’ Shortcomings 


M. KOBYLANSKI 
(Mr Kobylanski is a teacher of English in Poland) 


As I see it, a great deal more attention has been devoted to the 
standards that learners of English are supposed to attain than to 
the requirements the teachers themselves are supposed to fulfil. And 
yet it seems that a definite notion as to what may reasonably be 
expected of teachers would help us to clear the atmosphere and do 
away with certain false pretences on the one hand, and make the 
teachers themselves aware of certain potential dangers on the other. 

A great many people, even educated people, assume that a teacher’s 
knowledge of English must be perfect. This is very flattering but at 
the same time dangerous, because it simply cannot be true. No-one 
is perfect. Last year a university professor asked me to correct a 
paper which he proposed to read at an international conference. 
He was very surprised when I refused and suggested that he ought to 
consult an English-born friend of mine. It was obviously not a case 
of excessive modesty, but-of a sober estimation of my powers. Some 
of my colleagues have the courage to admit their weaknesses, others 
seem unable to go through the ordeal of submitting their written 
work to natives of some English-speaking country. The effects of 
that ‘surely-I-can-write-English’ attitude are disastrous. Because of 
it we sometimes read in our textbooks of men washing their ‘breasts’ 
or of people singing their ‘national hymn’—to mention only two 
howlers that have just occurred. 

I should like to make it clear to my readers that whenever I use 
the word ‘teacher’ in the present article, I am referring to good 
teachers working either in secondary schools or at universities. 

Let us now take a realistic look at the teacher’s qualifications. 
Obviously enough, most teachers can read silently with good under- 
standing, although they are not unlikely to encounter words and 
expressions that will be unknown to them, either because they are 
highly idiomatic, or slangy, or because they refer to some custom 
or institution unknown to them. When it comes to reading aloud, 
it may safely be assumed that their intonation and rhythm will 
always leave something to be desired, even if they have managed—by 
dint of considerable effort—to master the sounds of English. Owing 
to the influence of broadcast English and of films, teachers’ under- 
, _ standing of spoken English is better now than ever before. As to 
‘ $ their ability to speak English, in most cases they will be found to 
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speak fluently but by no means faultlessly. Apart from incorrect 
rhythm and intonation, mistakes will be noticed in the use of weak 
forms, idioms, structures, tenses, and moods, as well as in the choice 
of words—mainly under the influence of the vernacular. 

Writing refined English is an accomplishment which very few 
foreigners can reasonably look forward to, whether they teach the 
language or not, and it would perhaps be as well if all teachers 
became aware of this. It is not surprising, if we remember how few 
are the educated English writers who can claim complete mastery of 
their mother tongue. On the other hand, it is often easier to express a 
thought oneself than to correct a badly constructed sentence and 
explain what is wrong with it. Rules do not provide sufficient 
guidance. If they did, Fowler and his colleagues would have very 
little to do. 

I have taught English at different levels for m 
years, but still, when faced with an essay writte 
pupil of mine, I am full of doubts. I do not kno: 
the expressions that have been used—perhaps th 
but does that mean that they are incorrect? I o 
sailor tossed about by waves of mixed feelings in the mighty ocean of 
the English tongue. My sixty-odd English dictionaries do not always 
prove dependable life-belts. I shall never forget an essay that I once 
tried to mark, many years ago. It had been written by a woman 
whose English was well above the average. I did my best to correct 
it, then she took it to a friend whose native tongue was English. He 
found that some of my corrections were justified, whereas others 
were substitutions of bad English for good. If anyone considers my 
distrust of a foreigner’s ability to correct English’ Style exaggerated, 
I would suggest the following simple test: Make a group of foreign 
teachers of English write a composition and then get them to correct 
each other’s papers. 

Is it surprising that teachers should have such serious short- 
comings? I do not think so. Even though a student beginning to 
study English at the university is expected to have a good knowledge 
of present-day English, the syllabus does not usually provide him 
with sufficient opportunity for practice in colloquial English. Not 
every graduate can travel to Britain; and then, can even a year’s stay 
there make his English quite English? 

Let us also bear in mind that learners’ requirements are 
growing. Europe will soon be covered by one vast Euro 
work and, naturally enough, the already considerablerange 
interests and questions will become increasingly wider. No matter 
how hard he may try, the teacher will occasionally have to say: ‘I do 
not know’—because honesty has not ceased to be the best 
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By now I hope to have made it clear that every teacher of English 
has his limitations and that it is in the nature of things that this 
should be so. What then is to be done? To begin with, it seems 
important that the educational authorities, as well as the general 
public, should become aware of how much they may expect of the 
language teachers. As to the teachers themselves, they ought to 
accept the fact that, with very few exceptions, they cannct do without 
the help of a native when they want to have written work published. 
And for the information of my more ambitious colleagues, intent on 
writing forcible and clear English, I should like to say that excellent 
progress can be made in that direction on the summer courses which 
the British Council arranges abroad. I have been privileged to attend 
two of them, held by the Polish Ministry of Higher Education at 
Oliwa. We were glad to get the answers to various questions, 
which invariably accumulate in the course of the academic year, 
and working under the direction of expert British tutors we were 
able to advance on the long, steep, but wonderful road to English 
thought. 


In the Classtoom 4 y 
No. 5: The Use of the Blackboard A 


H. A. CARTLEDGE and M. R. SNODIN 


The blackboard is symbolical of school. Most classrooms are 
provided with one and there can be few teachers who have not used 
one at some time or other. Perhaps because it is so common, the 
blackboard and its uses in class teaching seem to be very seldom 
discussed by teachers or in teacher-training; and yet, are we sure 
that we are making the best and most efficient use of this very 
valuable ally? It might be worth-while thinking about this and asking 
ourselves whether we are, in fact, getting the maximum assistance 
from what is, after all, our cheapest and most versatile visual aid. 

First, a word about the object itself. There are many different 
kinds of blackboards from the two-foot square piece of slate perched 
high on an unsteady easel to those built into the classroom walls, 
running all round the room, with a specially prepared surface which 
is not always black. Teachers themselves may have little opportunity 
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of insisting on the fullest and most suitable provision of blackboard 


space, which can best be done when the school is planned and built, 
but they can try as far as possible to see that they are provided with 
adequate blackboard space at the right height and in sucha position 
that every member of the class can see clearly what is put on it, 
and here it must be remembered that light can play tricks and that 
it is up to the teacher to test for glare from different positions in 
the room. 

Whilst we are checking this point we might also take a critical 
look at our own writing on the blackboard. Is it legible to ourselves 
if we sit in the back row? And even more important, is it legible to 
the pupil who usually sits there? Many defects of eyesight are first 
detected in the classroom. The more courageous pupils will tell us 
when they cannot see clearly what is written. The less c 
will not, but will pretend that they can. It is our duty to make a point 
of finding out by asking. If the fault lies in our handwriting and not 
in our pupils’ eyesight, then we must do something about it. A little 
care, a little practice coupled with the consciousness that it is not 
satisfactory, should soon put it right. 

And one more point before we leave our seat in the back row. 
If what we see on the blackboard, say at the end of a lesson, was 
reproduced photographically and pasted into a pupil’s notebook 
would we praise him for the clear structure of his notetaking, 
his correct spacing and his neatness, or would we reprimand 
him for an untidy, slovenly piece of work? If we have no control 
over our blackboard, we have no grounds to criticize a pupil for 
lack of control over his notebooks. Equally, if we have no control 
over our blackboard, we are not capable of making it a fully efficient 
visual aid. 

In all class-teaching (and indeed all the remarks made so far are 
applicable to the class-teaching of any subject) the teacher’s main 
aim should surely be the fairly constant provision and changing of 
foci of interest which will carry the class along with him in the 
direction in which he wishes to go. There are many such foci. The 
teacher himself is of course the most constant, but the good teacher 
realizes that more will be learnt, and more quickly, the more he 
can transpose the centre of attention to something other than 
himself. The textbook, because it in fact creates a number of 
individual foci (each pupil looking at his own copy) and because 
it is as unchanging as the contour of a familiar landscape, is an 
unsatisfactory focus of interest generally, whereas the blackboard 
because it is one focus, because it takes the pupils’ attention Fom 
the teacher and because anything may happen on it so very quickl 
can become a most satisfactory stimulus to teaching, 5 
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The attention is better held too if the teacher actually does his 
blackboard work in the presence of the pupils and makes it an 
integral part of his teaching. ‘Chalk and talk’ is a perfectly sound 
principle. It is true that we never quite see anything with the same 
intensity as when we see it for the first time, and even more so when 
we see it built up in front of our eyes, whether it be a word, a sentence, 
or a characteristic structure. This is what makes the impact of a good 
lesson taught with the blackboard so much more effective than a 
lesson taught from the textbook. It has the advantage, too, of keeping 
the textbook fresh and stimulating when used as a reinforcement, 
following the first line of attack. 

It is a good principle in modern language teaching to try to ensure 
that the pupil pronounces a word or phrase correctly before he sees 
it written down or attempts to write it. Here the blackboard has the 
advantage, since with it the teacher can delay the appearance of the 
written word until what he considers to be the right moment to 
produce it. This is particularly important in the first stages of a 
language, when a too assiduous concentration on the textbook can 
play havoc with a pupil’s pronunciation. 

But in language teaching the blackboard can be used for much 
more than the introduction of new material. The teaching of 
structures has already been referred to. A substitution table can be 
much more effective if it is built up on the blackboard step by step 
and in collaboration with the class. In the same way short composi- 
tions and conversations can become class efforts. For example, a 
scene is chosen, then the characters. It is decided who speaks first 
and the class suggests what he shall say. The approved version of 
his speech is written on the blackboard, and so it goes on. At the 
end of the lesson it is quite likely that the text may not be very 
different from that in any textbook (on the other hand it sometimes 
may) but the class, because it has had a hand in its making, will 
give it all their attention. The imaginative teacher will be able to 
think of many ways of making the blackboard the focus of class 
effort of this kind. This is ‘class-teaching’ in the best sense of the 
term, since it gives a sense of linguistic achievement which is not 
possible to the majority of the class acting individually, and the 
desire to learn, and ultimately learning itself, depends primarily 
upon this sense of achievement. 

It would be a mistake, too, to imagine that we can use the black- 
board in language teaching only by writing on it. There are many 
occasions when simple line drawings, shapes and diagrams can be 
used to describe meaning and show relationship, and it cannot be 
stressed too strongly that here it is not a question of the teacher 


es being an artist. What he has to do in every case is to show the 
ie 
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essentials of an idea in its most economical and simple form, so that. 
it is immediately recognizable, and it is surprising what can be 
expressed in a few straight or curved lines. The teacher will quickly 
learn what he can and cannot do in this connection, since here the 
speed with which it is done is an essential part of its effectiveness. 

Without actual demonstration it is difficult to describe the full 
range of possibility in this direction. The simplest in every respect 
is possibly the illustration of the word ‘dot’; a little more difficult, 
the illustration of ‘straight? and ‘curved’. Two lines drawn on 
the blackboard can provide a deal of conversation, especially 
if one is longer than the other and drawn perpendicular to it so 
as to touch or cross it. There is no doubt that there are many 
meanings which are more vividly expressed in line than in the 
spoken word, with the added advantage of keeping the mother- 
tongue equivalent in the background. This process will extend as 
far as the teacher’s ability to transpose meanings and relationships 
into visual terms rapidly and easily. As soon as the Stage of confusion 
has been reached it must be stopped, as one of the authors discovered 
when he tried to draw a peacock and the class declared it to be a 
turkey. 

How much or what kind of blackboard work i 
of the class should do depends on a number of 
the teacher can determine. In principle, the mor 
allowed and encouraged to take part in the whole 
the better. When, for example, the class is engage: 
as has been described earlier, provided the physical arrangement 
of the blackboard allows and the person chosen knows how to use 
it, there is no reason why one of the pupils should Not write up the 
final version on the board. But if writing on the blackboard means, 
as it so often does in dictation, that one student is competing in 
public with the rest of the class in private, this has absolutely 
nothing to recommend it. On the other hand, one can conceive of a 
good conversation lesson beginning with ‘John, come to the board 
and draw a ship in the middle of it’. Later there might be rocks, 
waves, a lighthouse and so on, and a class more than anxious to 
talk about and weave stories round a picture done by several of 
their hands—again, class-teaching in the true sense of the word. 

When the teacher has realized the value of the blackboard as a 
focus of interest, the use it can be to him in the introd 
material and the building up of structures, the way it 
to interpret language and linguistic ideas in simple vis 
the part it has to play in the stimulation of genuine class-work, he 
will be in a position to use it with confidence and to the full. He 
will then be well and truly ‘lost without a blackboard’, 
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. CORRIGENDUM. See Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 81. The last sentence 
in the answer to the first question should begin: “As cannot becomes 
contracted to can’t, so am not becomes contracted to an’t, but this 
spelling is never used’. We apologize to Dr Wood. 


Correspondence 


We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and correspondence 
on articles and other matters is cordially invited, although no - 
guarantee of publication can be given. Please keep to the point and 
avoid long-windedness. 


1. Mr. L. A. Hill writes from Delhi (India): I was very surprised to see, in the 
review of Menon and Patel’s The Teaching of English as a Foreign Language 
which appeared in your Volume XII, No. 4, an attack on Dr. Penfield’s neuro- 
logical theory that the infant brain is peculiarly absorptive of language. Your 
reviewer claims that the adult refugee or immigrant under 30 absorbs the 
language of his adopted country far more efficiently and more quickly than 
an infant. 

As one who has been a parent (of four children) and a teacher outside England 
forthe past 11 years, I challenge your reviewer to prove his statement, which is, 
I believe, in direct contradiction to the experience of parents, teachers (both of 
children and of immigrants) and educational administrators in many countries. 

This is not just an academic question: Dr Penfield, an eminent brain and nerve 
specialist from Canada, where there is ample opportunity to study immigrants 
and refugees, was consulted by the Indian government on the problem whether 
it was better to start learning a language in the primary school (i.e. before about 
11 years old), or in the secondary school (i.e. after that age). There was no 
question of starting after adulthood had been reached. Dr Penfield stated that 
it was better to start before the age of 10 or so, and gave reasons for his statement 
based on the neurological and psychological development of children at various 
ages. I believe that most experts on the teaching of languages will agree with 
Dr Penfield. Many of those in India believe that the surest way to arrest the 
present decline in the standards of English in this country is to start teaching it 
at a more suitable age, i.e. in the primary school. 

It is therefore a pity that your reviewer should have cast doubt on Dr Penfield’s 
opinion: first of all, the comparison was not between small children and adults, 
but between small children and bigger children; and secondly, even if it had been 
between small children and adults, the claim that adults under 30 absorb a 
language far more efficiently and more quickly than infants would be open to 
a very great amount of doubt, to say the least of it. 


2. Herr P. Schneider writes from Miinster (Germany): In Vol. XIII, No. 1, p. 38, 
your experts do not understand the sentence ‘They want to control if/whether 
the Russians really stop their tests’. $ 

This sentence was probably written by a German contributor. In German 
‘kontrollieren’ means ‘to check, test, inspect’, not ‘to restrain, dominate’ as in 
English. Most probably the sentence should read ‘They want to see if/whether 
the Russians will really stop their tests’, and then ‘whether’ would, I think, be the 
best choice. 
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This confusion arises from the misuse of ‘kontrollieren’ in German newspapers. 
When the writer wants, for example, to say that a firm is controlling, i.e., dominat- 
ing the market, in German he states (by the use of ‘kontrollieren’) that the firm is 
inspecting it. These writers should follow the rule they have learned at school and 
which Sir Ernest Gowers in his ‘Plain English’ gives as ‘Prefer the familiar word 
to the far-fetched’. 

The lesson for our language teaching: We must not only train reading and 
speaking ability, but also practise the most careful translation from one language 
into the other. Only then will pupils be able to say in a foreign language exactly 
what they want to say. 


[Dr Wood replies: Only the English version of the se 
there was no indication that it was a translation, or that th 
to render the sense of the German kontrollieren by the 
correspondent is probably correct in his explanation of ho 
but that, of course, does not invalidate the answer given, n 
the sentence is quite meaningless. It certainly points to t 
realize, and for teachers to impress upon them, that a we 
which seems to resemble one in their own has not a 
Accuracy in translation is essential. 

As your correspondent suggests, if see were 
to if, since the question is left open.] 
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Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


QUESTION. A grammar book which I use for my teaching of English gives the 
sentences ‘We lived in a farm’ and ‘I like to live in a farm’. Isn't in the wrong 
preposition here? Le. 

ANSWER. It is incorrect to say that one lives in a farm. We Say that a person lives 
ina farmhouse, but on a farm. 


QUESTION. Is there any difference of meaning between ought to 
and ought to (should)+have been in the following sentences? si 
he’s got to. He ought to be here by now’ (Philmore). ‘He 
here by now. It was after five. He was bound to come; after 
(Somerset Maugham.) ‘Even though night-driving conditi 
black-out, he should have been here by this time. (Dickson Carr.) ‘He ought 
to be here by now’, ‘They should be home by now’ (F. T. Wood. Moderna 
Sprak, Dec., 1955). ; f 

I suppose that ought to have been refers to the past; but if so, why is by now 
used, and not by then, and by this time instead of by that time? 
ANSWER. First we may notice that there are two slightly differentiated Meanings 
of ought to (should). The first is something akin (in the realm of conditional 
clauses) to the open condition, in that it admits of a doubt. He ought to (should) 
be here by now may mean ‘He probably is here, though we cannot 


(should) +e, 
Wonder where 
ought to have been 
all, he’d Promised,” 
ons were bad in the 


be sure’, — 
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Indeed there are some sentences where it could not possibly do so: e.g. A taxi 
will get you home sooner than a bus. 

The position may perhaps be summarized as follows. If only one person is 
involved, then home refers to that person’s home. The person in question may 
be represented by the subject (Z am going home, Mr Smith is not at home), by the 
object (as in the sentence given in the preceding paragraph), by the object of a 
preposition (There was a letter waiting for her at home, i.e. at her home), or by no 
actual noun or pronoun in the sentence but by the speaker himself (Al my books 
are at home). Where more than one person is involved it may refer to any of 
them, though the situation or context should make it clear which one is intended. 
For instance, in The teacher sent the children home it is obviously the children’s 
home that is meant, but in The policeman took the lost child home, though it 
probably means the child’s home, it could mean his own (the policeman’s) home. 
When a gentleman takes a young lady home it may be that he escorts her to 
her home (e.g. after a dance) or takes her to his home, to introduce her to his 
family. If a person says J have just had a letter from home, or Things at home are 
not too easy just at present he is referring to his own home; but if he asks a friend 
Have you heard from home lately? or How are things at home? it is his friend’s 
home that he means. The situation or the context must always be taken into 
consideration. 


QUESTION. Is there any difference of meaning between ‘I am going to the theatre 
tonight’ and “I shall go to the theatre tonight’? I believe it is quite normal English 
to say ‘I am going on my holiday next week/next month, &c.’ Could 7 shall go 
be substituted in such sentences? 

ANSWER. I shall go (or I shall followed by any other infinitive) is the future tense. 
It denotes a future situation that is thought of as arising either because of the 
intention of the speaker (as in the sentence you quote), or in the natural course 
of events, as I shall be forty on my next birthday. I am going (or I am followed 
by any other present participle) suggests that the arrangement has already been 
made. Because of this difference, two consequences follow. First, where ‘the 
natural course of events’ is concerned, and there can be no question of intention, 
I am+the participle cannot be used. We cannot say J am being forty on my next 
birthday, or I am going to be forty. Secondly, where intention is implied the future 
tense is rather less definite than J am-++the participle, since an intention is often 
somewhat ‘in the air’ and may not be fulfilled: contrast J shall go to Switzerland 
for my holiday next year and I am going to Switzerland for my holiday next year. 
As you remark, it is quite normal English to say I am going on my holiday next 
week. In such a sentence we should not feel it appropriate to substitute J shall 8o, 
because if the holiday is so near it is something more than a vague notion or 
intention; the presumption is that it is already fixed and arranged for then. 


Question. What is the meaning of the word off-peak in the following phrase: 
“ . . all designed to stimulate travel in the off-peak periods.” ? 

ANSWER. ‘Peak period’ is the term used to denote the period when the greatest 
number of people are travelling, and when therefore the trains, buses, &c., are 
very crowded and find it difficult to cope with the crowds. ‘Off-peak’ periods are 
the other periods, when fewer are travelling. The terms, however, are not 
restricted to transport. They may be used of electricity supplies or of holiday 
resorts, In the former case the peak period is that when there is the heaviest 
demand on current, in the latter when the influx of visitors reaches its height, 
so that the hotels and boarding-houses have difficulty in accommodating them. 


QUESTION. Could you please explain for me the phrase ‘dust up their laurels’ in 
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co-ordinated are longer it may well be required. The ruling of R.C.R. is as 
follows: ‘Where more than two words or phrases occur together in a sequence 
a comma should precede the final and: e.g. “A great, wise, and beneficent 
measure”.’ But then it goes on, ‘The following sentence, containing two conjunc- 
tive and’s, needs no commas: “God is wise and righteous and faithful,’ 

It must be borne in mind, however, that R.C.R. is not, and never set out to be 
a final authority. Its object was to ensure uniformity of practice when a manu- 
script was split up between several compositors. 


“QUESTION. When can the prop-word one be left out in such sentences as ‘Yes, 
said the other (one)’? 3, 
ANSWER. You will find an article entitled ‘Some Observations on the Use of the 
Prop-Word One’ in E.L.T., Winter 1952, which may throw light on the general 
question you raise. As to the more specific question of its use with other, it is 
very largely a matter of feeling in individual sentences, but the prop-word is 
not generally used with the plural (although we may say the other one we do not 
normally say the other ones unless the reference is to things that are thought of 
in pairs, like shoes, gloves, &c.), while with the singular it is not used 3f the 
reference is sufficiently clear without it, or if other can Possibly be understood as 
a pronoun (= the other person) and not an adjective. 


QUESTION. To what extent is it correct to is Whose as a relative Pronoun for 
things, apart from personification? I have in mind sentences such as the 
following, from Southey: *. . . the clock whose huge bell may be heard five 
leagues over the plain.’ aw? 

ANSWER. It is difficult to lay down any rule. Presumably a writer uses whose 
rather than of which quite Spontaneously because it seems to him the right 
word to express his meaning; so the question really is, what Prompts him to 
use it? From an examination of a number of examples it would seem that where 
of which detaches the feature, whose identifies it more closely with the thing of 
which it forms a part or with which it is connected. Thus in Southey’s sentence 
to the person who hears it ‘five leagues over the plain’ the bell is not merel A 
piece of the clock’s mechanism; it is the important and essential RESA 
which he becomes aware of the clock; indeed it almost is the clock, A similar 
explanation holds, I think, for the following sentences, ‘A lake whose surface 
reflected the sunlight’ (the surface, to all intents and Purposes, is the lake); 
‘trees whose boughs bent under the weight of fruit’ (the laden boughs are the 
striking characteristic of the trees, by which the attention is attracted); “houses 
whose neat front gardens announce the characters of their occupiers” (the 
gardens are thought of as inseparable from the houses, and the most noticeable 
feature of them); ‘cars whose owners are obviously people of substance’ (the 
cars are thought of as inseparable from their owners—almost as an extension 
or expression of their owner’s personality and social status). This explanation 
may not seem very helpful, but as was stated at the beginning, it is a matter of 
subjective factors, not of grammatical rule. 


QUESTION. Is the following sentence correct? ‘If you see Mr Smith, ask him 
when I might find him at home’ (i.e. at Mr Smith’s house). I ask the question 
because I had always understood that home must refer to the subject of th 

sentence or the clause, in this case Z. Is this not correct, and if not, when Sal 
may we use the word home, and such phrases as at home, from home, &c.? J 
ANSWER. The sentence you give is quite correct. There is no fi oy 


‘Oundati 
belief that home can refer only to the home of the person denoted by the. thee 
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For this the perfect infinitive of the verb zo be cannot be used, though of other 
verbs it can (e.g. They ought to have finished the work by now, i.e. they probably 
have finished it, though we cannot be certain that they have.) The second 
meaning is rather like the rejected condition in that it states something (though 
in this case an obligation instead of a condition) that is not fulfilled: he ought 
to . . . but he is not. For this we may use either the present or the perfect 
infinitive of any verb, including to be. 

The difference between them is this. The present infinitive (He ought to be 
here) thinks of his expected presence at the time of speaking, irrespective of 
when he arrived, or ought to have arrived. The perfect infinitive (He ought to 
have been here) thinks of his arrival with, possibly, his continued presence, but 
» not necessarily so; he may have left again. It depends on the situation or 
context. For instance, a telephone inquiry to a shop about an order that has 
not been delivered may elicit the reply, “The roundsman left here nearly an 
hour ago, so he ought to have been to your house by now.’ This obviously does 
not mean that he is expected still to be there; rather that he was expected to 
have called some while ago and to have gone again. 

Finally as to the use of by now and by this time. First, by now (and the same is 
true of by this time) is not really present; it means ‘now or before’. That is, it 
denotes a past period of time extending up to the present; it can therefore take 
not only a perfect infinitive but also the perfect tense of a finite verb: e.g. ‘Our 
_ team had scored two goals when I left, and they have probably scored another 
by now’ (i.e. from the time I left up to the present moment). Secondly, two of 
your sentences (those from Somerset Maugham and Dickson Carr) appear to be 
_ examples of what is sometimes called ‘substitutionary speech’, where the writer 
(or in a story one of his characters) records the thoughts that passed through his 
mind in the past, and so uses the past tense and the third person pronoun, as he 
would for reported or indirect speech, but at the same time imagines himself 
(or his character) back in that situation, experiencing it again, and so preserves 
the direct form of questions, and the same temporal adverbs as he would for 
direct speech. E.g. ‘He sat and thought: what should he do? He could not go 
out on a night like this.’ (The thoughts that actually passed through his mind 
were, ‘What shall I do? I cannot go out on a night like this.’). The sentences in 
question seem to be of this type, and this may account for now and at this time. 


~ question. Are the following two sets of sentences grammatically correct? If so, 
why is the present tense used with ago? (a) ‘Tt must be nearly three years ago’. 
‘It’s all so many years ago, what odds does it make?’ ‘It’s a long time ago. 
I guess I didn’t pay very much attention.’ (b) “It must have been ten days ago’. 
‘It was a long time ago’. ‘That was nearly thirty years ago.” All these are taken 
from actual printed sources. ; 

Answer. Both sets of sentences are correct, though it should be added that the 
present tense can be used only when the verb is be or seem. We can quite well 
say ‘It seems a long time ago’, or ‘Was it only in 1952 that he died? It seems 
longer ago than that.’ In this last sentence, indeed, it would be impossible to use 
anything but the present tense; and for a yery good reason, which applies also to 
your first set of sentences. Those with the present tense denote the position at 
e moment of speaking, and the word-group containing ago has something of 
an adjectival force. It is so long ago means ‘so many years have elapsed since then’. 
(Notice that the use of the perfect tense in this interpretation of the sense connects 
it with the present, not with the past.) Those that use the past tense, on the other 
hand, refer to the time of the occurrence, and was means something like 
‘occurred’, 
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QUESTION. Is the second part of a hyphenated word written with a capital letter _ 
when it occurs in headlines or titles? 


ANSWER, Yes, e.g. the title of John Buchan’s novel The Thirty-Nine Steps. 


QUESTION. Can a clergyman be addressed in speech as ‘Mr Reverend’ 
say ‘Sir’, or ‘Mr John Smith’? 

ANSWER. A clergyman is addressed in just the same way as any other person, 
i.e. as Mr So-and-So, or more deferentially as ‘Sir’. By one of his own parishioners 
he might be addressed as ‘Vicar’ or ‘Rector’. 


i A Roman Catholic would probably 
address a priest as ‘Father’, but a Nonconformist minister is never addressed as 


‘Minister’; it is always Mr (or Dr) So-and-So. ‘Mr Reverend’ is never used; 
to an Englishman it would sound absurd. 

In introducing a clergyman, either to a friend 
you could call him ‘The Reverend Mr Smith? 
(but never ‘The Reverend Smith’), but after t 
Mr or Dr Smith, as the case might be. 


> Or must we 


or to an audience at a meeting, 
or ‘The Reverend John Smith’ 
hat you would refer to him as 


QUESTION. Danish grammars teach that what is Pronounced as one syllable 
should not be divided in print or in writing, but I have often seen this rule broken 
in English novels, e.g. turn-ed, ask-ed. Is this permissible? 

ANSWER. It is better not to do it, but the Oxford University Press's ‘Rules for 
Compositors and Readers’ (often referred to by the initials R.C.R.) states that 
‘to avoid uneven spacing, one-syllable divisions of two letters are permissible’ 
and this would presumably cover the cases you cite, though it is, of course, | 
concerned only with the printed page, where the ends of all lines must be uniform. || 
In writing there is not the same justification. But in any case, the important j 
point is not bhi ieee a portas asked should be divided at all, but that if it 
is divided it shou! lone in such a way that the first part i 3 
i.e. ask-ed, not as-ked. uy part is a complete syllable: 


QUESTION. Is the word sir spelt with a capital letter in such expressions as 
‘Yes, sir’? ice Had 
ANSWER. No, a small letter is used. The word is written wi A 
when it is a title, as Sir Thomas Browne, (b) in the resting 5 lee 
> 5 
UESTION. Is it a safe rule to use elder and eldest 
et it be used also for seniority? only of brothers and sisters, or 
ANSWER. It is normally used of brothers and Sisters, sons and dau hters, and 
there is also the term elder statesmen (those commanding respect sal duthoae 
because of long experience). To denote Seniority outside the family circle it ie 
used only in the plural, as You should respect your elders, where it is alwa S 
understood to imply a considerable difference in age, not merely those who Ds 
older by a few months or even by a year or so. The noun elder as it is used in the 
Presbyterian Church can be left out of the discussion, since it is no longer felt 


to have anything to do with age, though that, of course, was the origi 
: 2 n: 
of it. d ginal sense 


QUESTION. Would you recommend a comma before the last and in i 
The learned seem to disagree on this subject. an enumeration? 
ANSWER. It is difficult, if not impossible, to lay down any ha: d 4 
though the belief that a comma should never precede and is Sota 7 al rule g 
mend it. The comma is perhaps best omitted when and joins sin Ba S scons 
‘Red, white and blue’, or ‘Shelley, Keats and Byron’, but when the Se 
s thug ` 
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_ the following quotation? ‘. . . Mlles. Sayers, Spain and the rest had better dust 
` ‘up their laurels; here is a new challenger.’. 

ANSWER. Dust up their laurels is a variant of the more usual phrase ‘look to their 
laurels’, i.e. make an effort to maintain their reputation, renown or pre-eminence 
in the face of a formidable challenge. 


QUESTION. In Vol. XIU, No. 1 of E.L.T., I find on p- 6 the following sentence: 
‘English creates, quicker than most things, a common air to breathe.’ Is not 
quicker in this sentence an adverb modifying the verb creates, and should it not 
therefore be more quickly? Or is quicker, in this case, closer connected to English? 
ANSWER. As you state, the word in question is used adverbially, and more quickly 
would perhaps be preferable, but of recent years there has been a tendency to use 
quicker as the comparative degree of the adverb, especially when (as seems to be 
the case here) it is felt to mean sooner rather than ‘at a greater speed’. A much 
earlier example (well over a hundred years ago) is to be found in Washington 
Irving’s story of Rip Van Winkle: ‘Weeds were sure to grow quicker in his field 
than anywhere else.’ Incidentally, one might point out that in your own question 
you use closer as an adverb instead of more closely. 


QUESTION, In the December issue of Coming Events (p. 54) I found the following 
sentence: “Visitors should also see “David Copperfield’s Garden”, the spot 
where the young David rested before resuming his journey to Kent’. Would it 
make any difference if the definite article before young David were omitted, 
and if so, what would the difference amount to? 

ANSWERS. Parallels to the example you quote are to be found in the titles of 
seyeral biographical works published during the past few years: e.g. The Young 
Melbourne (Lord David Cecil), The Young Winston Churchill (J. Marsh) and 
‘The Young Elizabeth (J. and F. Letton). In each case the explanation is the same: 
the article is used to distinguish more definitely the early part of a life which we 
normally think of in its entirety, extending over a much longer period. The 
novel David Copperfield takes us up to the manhood of its hero, so we can think 
of David as he is depicted when he was a child, when he was a youth, when he 
© was in his early manhood, and finally after he was married—in fact, several 
David Copperfields. The indicates a particular one of these. 

The adjective without the article would not have this distinguishing function; 
it would merely indicate that the person in question was young, but would not 
isolate this particular aspect from the rest of his life. Examples are to be found 
` in the title of Van Druten’s play Young Woodley and in David Copperfield itself, 
where, in Chapter VI, Steerforth exclaims, ‘I say, young Copperfield, you're 

oing it!” 
L Young David Copperfield could, of course, also mean ‘David Copperfield, 
Junior’, to distinguish him from his father, whose name was also David. 


Question. How is it that, while we must speak of ‘the most laborious of my boys’, 
and ‘the most industrious boy in the form’, we can say ‘The East End is the 
poorest district of (or in) London’? ihe 

Answer. In your first sentence the boy in question is one from amongst several; 
therefore we must use of, just as we should say ‘the biggest of the three’, ‘the 
eldest of his sons’, &c. In the second sentence the form is thought of as a cor- 
porate body in which each of the boys has a place, so we ask a schoolboy which 
‘orm he is in, or say that he is the most industrious boy in the form, just as we 
should speak of ‘the most skilful player in the team’. After member, however, 
ve should have to use of, since a member is an individual part of a larger whole. 
x district may be thought of either as a locality on its own and complete in itself, 
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but situated within a larger area, in which case we should use in (just as we should 


say “Verona is a town in Italy’), or merely as a sub-division of the larger area, 
in which case of will be used. 


QUESTION. The word chipolata (pl. -s) is recorded in Dani 
Pronouncing Dictionary but I cannot find it in any of the 
Would you kindly explain what it means? Again, in the 
1958) I read, ‘Visiting do-gooders from international bodies lead us to believe 
that the East is dirty... .” What is a “do-gooder’? That is another word that does 
not appear to be recorded in any of the dictionaries, 

ANSWER. It is rather surprising to find that chipolata is not in an 
dictionaries. It is the name given to a kind of Sausage mildly flavoured with 
herbs or spices. A ‘do-gooder’ means, presumably, Someone who is zealous to 
improve people or conditions, i.e. to do good to them. It is not a normal English 
word, and was probably made up by the writer of the article. In its context it 
seems to have a slightly disparaging ring about it, Suggestive of an attitude of 
Superiority, patronage or condescension on the Part of the person so described. 


QUESTION. How can I explain the singular article before few in the expression 
a few quiet days, when the noun that follows is a plural? 
ANSWER. In so far as a few always implies more than one, i 


itis, of course, notionally 
plural, which would account for the plural noun. The Singular article is of quite 
Jong standing (it goes back to at least the thirteenth century) and possibly 


originated because the number was thought of collectively, as a single group. 
We might draw a parallel with a dozen eggs, a hundred Young pigs, where we also 
have the singular article and the plural noun. 4 dozen and a hundred, of course. 
denote definite numbers, whereas a few denotes a small unspecified number. 
Historically the two cases are not really parallel, since dozen and hundred were 
both originally followed by of (a dozen of eggs), whereas few neyer was, but the 
constructions are, for all practical purposes, parallel today, 


el Jones's An English 
ordinary dictionaries. 
Observer (August 31, 


y of the ordinary 


QUESTION. In ‘The Question Box’ in Vol. XII, No. 1 (first question) it is stated 
that the word no cannot be used adverbially before adjectives of the positive 
degree except in the case of no different. But what of St. Paul’s Statement ‘I am a 
citizen of no mean city’? Surely no is not adjectival, qualifying city. The more I 
examine it the more Í feel that it is completely adverbial, and modifies mean. 
Indeed, there seem many such examples: ‘This is no uncommon Practice’, ‘no 
unlikely event’, ‘no unexpected development’. Is this a correct Surmise, or is 
there a grammatical classification which sets these cases apart? 

ANSWER. Your contention presumably is that no reverse: 
adjective, not of the noun, and that therefore it must be a 
find this view very convincing. In such expressions as no mean city, no light task, 
no uncommon occurrence, in no small measure, &c., it would seem that the adjective 
and the noun are to be taken together as a kind of compound noun 
single notion, in just the same way as the noun and its prepositional a 
a compound, the whole of which is qualified ntences like 
‘He is no friend of mine’, ‘This is no job for an amateur’, “ o climate for 
an invalid’. In certain cases the approximate meaning of the noun and the 
adjective together could be conveyed by another simple noun: e.g. ‘It was no 


: Sentence 7y was no 
mere coincidence the word no could not possibly be adverbial, for the sentence 


whereas to make no i 
a REF modify 
would mean that it was coincidence, but not a mere one. This wou J mera 


nonsense. ld clearly be 
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QUESTION. In E.L.T. XIII, No. 1, p. 13, there occurs the sentence ‘It is worth 


` emphasizing the importance of analogy in language learning’. Both H. W. Fowler 


and Margaret Nicholson, in her Fowler's Dictionary Brought up to Date, dis- 
approve of this use of worth. According to these writers we should say either 
‘The importance is worth emphasizing’ or ‘It is worth while emphasizing the 
importance’. Yet I have found the so-called ‘wrong’ construction in Jespersen’s 
Essentials as well as in his Philosophy of Grammar, and also in The Listener. 
What are your views? 

ANSWER. The construction is also condemned by Treble and Vallins in their 
A.B.C. of English Usage, but their arguments against it, like those of Fowler and 
Margaret Nicholson, are based on logic rather than usage, and seem rather 
pedantic. The fact that it is widely used by good writers and speakers would seem 
to justify it, even if it does defy strict grammatical analysis. 


QUESTION. Which spelling is preferable at the end of a verb, -ise or -ize? 

ANSWER. There is no consistency amongst English writers, though the small 
volume Rules for Compositors and Readers, issued by the Oxford University 
Press, contains a long list of the verbs most frequently used, with recommended 
spellings. The ‘rule’ is a very complicated one, depending on etymology, which 
the average writer cannot be expected to know, and, as G. H. Vallins remarks 
in his book Good English: How to Write It, ‘the ordinary man does not care a 


` brass farthing, and uses -ise for them all.’ Some (e.g. advertise, compromise) 


must have -ise, and in view of this there is something to be said for following the 
example of Vallins’s ‘ordinary man’ and writing them all with -ise. Otherwise 
take the spelling of the Oxford Dictionary as a guide. 


QUESTION. Should I use ‘period’ or ‘full stop’ when giving a dictation? And 
‘quotation marks’ or ‘inverted commas’? In the case of these latter, should both 
pairs be placed above the words they enclose, or should the second pair go just 
below? 

Answer. An English teacher would always say ‘full stop’. It is doubtful whether 
the word period would be known to an English schoolboy or schoolgirl in this 
sense. ‘Quotation marks’ or ‘inverted commas’ seem equally satisfactory, though 
most English teachers call them by the latter name. (Incidentally it might be 
noted that only the first pair is inverted; the second pair are the right way up.) 
Both pairs are placed above the words they enclose. 


question. I cannot make out the work that the preparatory word it (complement) 
does in the sentence ‘Have you seen it snow?’. Am I right in calling it an idiomatic 
intrusive word? See 2 as 
answer. In the first place, it is not really correct to call it a complement; it isa 
subject, in this case forming part of an ‘accusative with infinitive’ construction 
used as the object of the perfect tense have seen. (Cf. “Have you seen him run?’). 
Nor is it really intrusive. There is no accepted name for it, but it might be called 
a formal subject. It is very common in statements and questions regarding the 
weather or atmospheric conditions: e.g. ‘It is raining’, “It is very cold today’, 
‘It snowed all day’, ‘It is very sultry, isn’t it?” 


QUESTION. I haye read in a newspaper, “The dinner should have taken place last 
night.’ Would it not be better to say ‘was to have taken place’? 

ANSWER. The two are equally acceptable, though perhaps “was to have taken 
place’ suggests more definitely an arrangement that did not materialize. Should 
have sometimes suggests uncertainty rather than a definite negative: e.g. ‘When 
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does your cousin arrive in England?’-—‘He should have arrived last night’ 


(implying “but I don’t know whether he did or not’). The context, however, ` 


will usually make clear the meaning that is intended. 


QUESTION. Which form is better, Thomas Becket or Thomas à Becket? Where 
is Becket situated? 

ANSWER. Thomas 4 Becket is the more usual, though if the surname alone is 
used, then merely Becket (e.g. the shrine of Thomas à Becket, but the murder of 
Becket). Becket (or Beckett) is still found as an English surname. There is a 
place by the name of Becket in both Devon and Berkshire, and the surname may 
be derived from these, but P. H. Reaney (A Dictionary of British Surnames, 
Routledge, 1958), thinks it more likely that it isa diminutive of the Old French 
bec, and means ‘a little beak, or mouth’, or else that it means ‘at the beck head’ 
(i.e. at the head of the stream). 


QUESTION. What is the reference in ‘pouch on side’, in Ja i B 
comparison of the world to a stage in As You Like It? eae known 
ANSWER. The sixth age of man is described as ‘the lean 
The old pantomime character of Pantaloon always wo. 
and had a pouch (i.e. a small bag) hanging at his side, 
articles of property in. 


and slippered pantaloon’. 
re slippers and spectacles, 
presumably to carry small 


QUESTION. (a) I have read in a book (printed in Spain’ ‘Sin 
English newspapers?’. Is this correct, tae should Hi be eee ae ea 
English newspapers?’ (b) Grammar books generally say that since is een ath 
the present perfect, but quite often I have found it used with the simple : t 
tense, e.g. ‘It is a long time since I saw him’, Palmer, in his Grammar of E Sr 
Words (p. 183) says, “Note the use of the perfect tenses’, and then gives ex ua le : 
with the past, e.g. “How long is it since you were in London?’ ampies 
ANSWER. (a) Since when have you read is the correct form, : 
understood the rule regarding the use of the perfect. It is fee) ase nis 
verb upon which since depends, that must have the perfect tense; aesa a © 
followed by something denoting a definite point of time in the past (e. ig ee n 
not seen him since then/since last Christmas/since the end of the aan If lave 
a clause that is used for this purpose, then the verb must be in the ee t x S 
‘I have not seen him since we were at school together/since he as d Tor 
business/since he removed to Norwich’. red from 
There are, however, two exceptions to these rules. (i) When 7 š 
concerned with the length of time from the point in the past w to hena a 
speaking (i.e. the present ‘sum’ of it) then the present tense, and not the RN 
is used in this clause. Your own two sentences illustrate this. Another aes le T 
‘It is almost fourteen years since the war ended’. (ii) When the point in they eS 
from which we reckon is the beginning of something that has been goin Be 
continuously ever since, and is still going on, then the perfect tense can ben a 
after since: e.g. ‘Since I have been at this school we have had three diff Se 
headmasters’. We could not say ‘since I was at this school’, for that would eee 
that I am no longer there; but it would, of course, be possible to say ‘ impl; 
came to this school’. Similarly we have ‘Since I have been ill my son fa since I 
me every day’, implying that I am still ill, that the daily visits Satie ahi 
beginning of my illness and have continued ever since, as against ‘Since at me 
my son has visited me every day’, where the implication is th: © I was ill 


OAR z at I a f 
and that the daily visits started from the time of my recovery, m no longer ill, 
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HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH. H. Jarrett. 160 pages. Collins 
Comet Books. 1958. 2s. 6d. 


Part I: Grammar; Part II: The Choice of Words; Part III: The Practice of 
Writing—Letters, Summaries and Reports, Essays and Articles comprise the 
main parts of this little book. In Part I Time and Tense receive thorough treatment 
and provide useful help to all who wish to use English correctly; the rest of Part 

y I—Sentence Structure and ‘Stops’—is much less helpful. The remainder of the 
book is instructive, somewhat conventional, and written no doubt for those whose 
mother tongue is English. 


ENGLISH COMPREHENSION EXERCISES. R. Tong. 83 pages. 
Cassell & Co. 1958. 5s. 


This collection of reading passages and comprehension exercises contains 
Description, Narration, Exposition and Argument, Recollection and Reflection, 
and Poetry: thirty-one passages of prose and five of poetry. These are selected 
for use in classes working for School Certificate, the majority of the passages 
haying an African context. The book would therefore have special value in 
Africa; it would also have value, though not the same value, in schools outside 
Africa, especially in Great Britain, even though some of the passages are not 
exceptionally well written. 

The questions on each passage are mostly of the usual kind: “Explain the mean- 
ing of the following words’, ‘Form nouns from. . >; ‘Suggest a title . . .’; ‘Give 
synonyms or antonyms for . . .’; ‘Suggest three adjectives for . . .. These are 
merely ‘drill’ exercises; the other questions usually make an attempt to clarify 
understanding and stimulate the imagination; but for African secondary school 
pupils much more needs doing to foster a deeper understanding and sympathy 
for the life that is presented in these extracts, and a more precise appreciation 
of the language used. 


A SECOND BOOK OF ENGLISH IDIOMS. V. H. Collins. 
256 pages. Longmans Green. 1958. 12s. 6d. 


Mr Collins’s first book of English idioms was reviewed in this publication, 
Vol, XII No. 4. This second book has the same lay-out, mode of presentation, 
and aims; it provides us with explanations, sources, and comments on 1,000 
idioms; and for ease of reference these are all listed on pages 1 to 27 and in an 
index of eleyen pages in the alphabetical order of the significant word or words 
aera a re at useful book of reference, and no English library should be 
without it; furthermore, every teacher of English as a foreign language should 
have a copy; but one emphatic warning is needed: these idioms must not be used 
indiscriminately, and some of those not classified as ‘Colloquial’ or ‘Slang’ 
cannot be used in certain contexts, particularly in rather formal contexts. For 
instance, ‘in two two’s’ is not marked ‘C’, nor is ‘to wear the breeches’, ‘to be 
up a tree’, ‘I wouldn’t touch him with a barge pole’, ‘to be all there’—to pick a 
few only out of the last seventy idioms. This warning must be given because 
many adults, learning English, like to lard their conversational dish with current 
„or néar-current idioms, often with curious and unexpected results. This book, 
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therefore, is safe only in the hands of someone with English as his mother tongue, 
Others should consult the nearest English-speaking person to make sure that - 
usage of an idiom is acceptable. With idioms usage is often the prime factor. 


MODERN TEACHING IN AFRICAN SCHOOLS. J. C. Gagg 
192 pages. Evans Bros. 1958. 10s. 6d. 


This is a most unusual book. For one thing, it begins with ‘The Future of 
Teaching’ and ends with the words ‘Ina school where they (good teaching and 
enjoyable learning) exist, the children are members of a community—of the finest 
kind’. For another thing, it presents a picture of sound up-to-date teaching 
looked at with the keen eye of common-sense, but not 
sense which says to so many young teachers in their first school: 
brass-tacks and forget all that you have been told. Just knock in tal 
and such like, and you'll be all right”. This book is in the van of 
dullness; it is based on the sound Practical view that 
effective, must be lively, active and enjoyable. 
Part One deals with children: ‘What are childre: 


o 


‘Get down to 
bles, spelling, 
the attack on 
teaching, if it is to be 


n really like?” ; with teaching: 
a new looking forward to 
‘What are you going to do about it?’, and with ‘S 
Speak ... to Read... to Write. . 
Four chapters on helping children! 


: ubjects’. And is a 
Postscript: ‘One Hundred Questions for You? JEC nd there is a 
it has been laid out in detail here for a very 


ir language teachin; can play in 
it—and this goes for language teachers not only in Africa Bit Eo oR 
there are still too few countries whose teachers and educationists have the wisdom 
to recognize what is wise. 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION FOR Fi OREIGN 5 
Jean O. Judd. 127 pages. Harrap. 1958. 8s. 6d. 


This book presents forty-three conversations in modern colloquial English that 
might well take place in various commonly encountered a 
of these conversations is authentic and natural but ha 


TUDENTS, » 


does She fall into the | 
ng the dialogue with ° 


the supposed common- > 


us—at last! 4 
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" tod broad a collection of expressions that might belong to a particular situation. 

With considerable skill she fills a short conversation with useful material that is 

natural in its context. 

Words and phrases of any difficulty are glossed in French, German, Spanish 
and Italian. It is undoubtedly a pity that so useful a book gives no assistance to 
the student who does not know any of these four languages. There are many 
students from Asia and Africa to whom this book would be valuable who might 
be deterred from buying it because so much space is devoted to assisting the 
European student. Definitions or alternative renderings in simple English would 
increase the book’s appeal to these students. 

In her preface the author, an experienced and evidently skilful teacher, 
< explains how use may be best made of the book either in class or by the private 
student. Recordings of the conversations—of particular value to the private 
student or the class working overseas—are obtainable on magnetic tapes and 
long-playing records. 


WALL SHEETS. Helen Coppen. 44 pages. National Committee for 
Visual Aids in Education, London. 1957. (Reprinted from Visual 
Education, Oct. 1957.) 1s. 6d. 


. This is a practical handbook, as the author says. It discusses the choice, making, 
protection, and storing of wall charts and pictures (excluding the ‘pin-ups’ 
found in nursery and infant schools), and also ways of using them in the class- 
room. We are told in an appendix where the materials (inks, papers, brushes, 
&c.) can be obtained, and how much they cost in August 1957. There is a short 
bibliography. - 

Teachers who like to help themselves will find here invaluable and clearly 
worded guidance and many stimulating suggestions. Wall pictures are, in general, 
not enough-used in language-teaching. Ideally, they should be produced to go with 
a textbook course, but there will always be a place for good, clear, supplementary 
pictures, and many courses are not provided with wall pictures at all. Many 
teachers thus have the chance of making their own pictures, to suit local and 
. particular needs. They will find Mrs Coppen’s booklet a great help. 


BLACKBOARD DRAWING. J. Stewart Crichton. 31 pages. Nelson. 
1954. 3s. 6d. BLACKBOARD WORK. H. G. Ramshaw. 60 pages. 
Oxford University Press. 1955. 5s. 


‘Unfortunately I’m no good at all at drawing.’ How often one hears this said by 
teachers who admit how useful it is to be able to draw intelligibly on the black- 
board. Few of us are endowed with the graphic wit and dexterity of a Fougasse 
» ora David Langdon, famous cartoonists who can convince and instruct by means 
of a few deftly placed lines. The marks we ineptly make, whether on the black- 
board or on paper, add up to very much less. But if there is one thing that holds 
children’s admiring attention, itisa blackboard sketch created before their eyes. 
They are easy-going critics, whose imaginations fillina lot. That gives us a chance. 

The main thing is observation and practice, and these two books offer us, 
admittedly in a static form, something to observe. 

Blackboard Drawing shows how basic shapes (circle, square, oblong, &c.) 
can be arranged and built up into birds and animals, fish and flowers, and how 
matchstick people can be made to walk, run, Kick, catch, throw, signal, and 
climb. There are clowns and teddy-bears, policemen and nurses, perambulators, 
castles, engines, carayans—a miscellany of what one might need to illustrate a 
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story. They are not all easy to draw, but the Stages of the drawing are for nial 4 
of them clearly shown. Z 

There is little or no text in Blackboard Drawing, which consists of illustrations. ~ 
Blackboard Work has a lot of text, and detailed advice is given on the mastery, 
of basic shapes and lines, as well as on the building up of objects, animals, people 
and action scenes from them. There are short sections on the use of the black- 
board in the teaching of various subjects, including languages. 


there must be Blackboard practice also, 
Practice makes perfect, and the reward is a keener class. Both these books can. 


usefully guide such practice, and every teacher should study them who wishes 
to develop blackboard skill. 


AURAL AIDS IN LANGUAGE TEACHING. Peter Strevens. 


44 pages. Published for the British Council by Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1958. 3s. 


DRAFT SYLLABUS IN ENGLISH FOR THE JUNIOR 
SCHOOL. C. S. Bhandari. 46 Pages. Government ae 
Pedagogical Institute, A lahabad, U.P., India. GRADED RE, ga 
DRILLS FOR BEGINNERS. R. Mackin. 89 


ages, ci 
School Text-book Board. Dacca. Rs, | /4]-. Pages. East Pakistan 
The Draft Syllabus is intended for the first three years of E; 
School Classes VI, VII and VII), and, as its title implies, 
tried out in these classes. It consists of a careful, detailed gradi 


i 
nglish Qunior High 
it is intended to Be 
ng Of the elementa 


ae} 
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ot stages of English. Each page of this language grading is divided into three parts. 
A 


In the first, the numbered teaching point appears; in the second, one or two 
examples of its use in context; in the third, brief instructions about its teaching. 
For example, on page 18 we find: 
84. Every (Temporal) I get up at 8 Begin to be practised 
(Habitual Present). o'clock every day. with work, school, 
I begin my work lessons and class. 
at 5 every day. 
My school begins 
at 10 every day. 
At the end of the graded teaching points for each year there are suggestions for 
Oral Work, Reading, Writing, Grammar, Poetry and Vocabulary. 

Certain objections have been made to this type of syllabus—that it is too 
detailed, too rigid; that it makes the teaching wooden; that it hampers the well- 
qualified teacher. It is also possible to question some of the details of this 
particular syllabus. Is it wise, for instance, to defer questions till after the fortieth 
item? Can the indifferent teacher be expected to hold out so long when he and 
the class can use no English but simple statements? What is the purpose of the 
Grammar sections, when the pupil is learning to use the grammar of English 
through his graded lessons? Why poetry at this early Stage? 

We do not propose to dwell on these criticisms. Syllabuses are of many kinds. 
Some contain too little, some too much. Some are bad, others are good. The fact 
remains that if this syllabus is followed faithfully by the teachers for whom it is 
written their pupils will receive a valuable grounding in the essentials of English 
structure, so far as morphology and syntax are concerned. (There is no direct 
reference to phonology in this syllabus. Perhaps the teachers already have some 
help in this matter.) 

The Graded Reading Drills are presumably intended for schools in East 
Pakistan. They follow a carefully graded syllabus of the same type as Prof. 
Bhandari’s, and their object is to lead the beginner from speaking the graded 
language to reading it. The author evidently has two things in mind. First, the 
importance of learning the parts of a language orally before they are read or 
written. Secondly, the need to proceed systematically from oral work to reading. 
These are two essential principles of language teaching and Mr Mackin has done 
well to provide this additional help for schools. 

Towards the end of the book there appear a number of English nursery rhymes, 
for oral practice and later reading. One is tempted to suppose that the content 
of some of the rhymes is pretty remote from East Pakistan. However, they have a 
certain rhythmic quality and it may be that their appeal is universal. 

Next come Pronunciation and Spelling exercises, containing a list of the main 
segmental phonemes of English (British R.P.), and their various spellings. 
This section is likely to be particularly helpful to teachers and their pupils. 

Finally, there is a sensible and practical vocabulary list. 

In general, this book seems to be eminently helpful and easy to follow, and 
pupils in East Pakistan will acquire a valuable foundation for speaking and 
reading English if their teachers use it and the syllabus on which it is based. 


ENGLISH INTONATION: ITS FORM AND FUNCTION. 
Maria Schubiger. 112 pages. M. Niemeyer. Tübingen. 1958. 
Dm. 10. 


This is a well-written and scholarly book which all serious students of the subject, 
and these include all serious students of English, should get hold of and work 
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through with care. It is not the ‘comprehensive survey’ which Dr Schubiger says 
she aimed at giving, but it does cover a great deal of ground without wasting 
words, and its appeal is to learner as well as to linguist. 

Schubiger has based her analysis on observation of “Educated Southern 
English’, which she rightly says is disseminated far and wide by the B.B.C. 
The sense-groups into which she divides utterances correspond to tone-groups, 
employing a variety of tone-patterns. Your reviewer would question, however, 
whether ‘what characterizes a tone-pattern is above all the intonation of the last 
fully stressed syllable’ (p. 9): this seems an over-simplification, especially when 
we consider patterns such as that in ~Don’r you under stand and ~Where in the 
world have you been. It is also doubtful whether (38) intonation’s ‘main function 
is to give voice to the speaker’s attitude’. This is one of its functions, but that of 
‘tonetic stress’, which is ‘largely of an intellectual nature’ (78), can hardly be 
less important. 

Objection might be raised also to a number of smaller points: for example 
that pauses are marked by punctuation (3, note 1), that ‘the head and body of a 
tone-group necessarily form a descending scale (15), and that exclamations are 
always emphatic (56). It is uncertain whether stress itself can be said to ‘engender’ 
a modification of the tone-pattern. Descriptions of the attitudes which some 
intonations are said to express are inevitably subjective, though one can generally 
hear, of course, what one has been told is there to be heard. Words like ‘some- 
times’ and ‘occasionally’, referring to frequency of usage, are also based on 
personal impressions. As for ‘important’ words (26, 80, 84), said to be marked 
by intonation in various ways, how many words in most utterances are un- 
important? Certainly not the allegedly empty form-words (80). 

Part One deals with ‘Intonation Proper’, and illustrates the terms nucleus. 
head, tail, &c. Each sub-section contains a number of practice sentences, a d 
useful advice is given on how to teach the glides, among them the rise-fall aa 
the rise-fall-rise, though the author admits that ‘English can very well be $ ke 
correctly and naturally without the latter’ (21). There is a very good se on Sn 
statements of various kinds, and commands, exclamation: ues fe SA SA 
enumerations are also well covered. The greatest originality of the teak ie = 
lies in Part Two, ‘Intonation Conditioned by Sentence-Stress’ Whether Si aia 
is right or wrong when she says that variations of the kind seen in as iger 
„happy and Are „you happy are a matter of stress, it can hardly be doubt sd hat 
‘it is not so much the stress as the concomitant intonation that is respon: ibl for 
the acoustic impression made upon the listener’ (77), And ath 


roe 6 z whether or not she is 
right in saying that ‘the tone-patterns which make up a sequence are combined 


in such a way as to form as near as possible a replica i É 
would be used if the sentence were not divided’ (86), this Pee eae 
that follow shed light on the way English sentences are built. There are Meee 
and helpful parigwpin too, on intonation and grammar. ‘8 
The study of English intonation has still some way t i 
subject difer on SA; points and use some technical teed mater EG 
though they have much also in common. Schubiger’s book advances the WYS, 
and is an important contribution. Students of English need not be AA 
because, like other books on intonation, it is partly controversial. The id of it 
are nearly all good examples of usage, and what is said about them examples 
unexceptionable d oren penetrating. 1s usually 
There is a fairly full bibliography. Two 333 r.p.m. gramo 
by P. A.D. MacCarthy, illustrate the tone patierns a ords, spoken 
from the publisher or (in Britain) from Blackwell, Oxford, or Het, Cates 
» Cambridge. + 


i 
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A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO COLLOQUIAL IDIOM. W. J. Ball. 
259 pages. Longmans. 1959. 6s. 


Mr Ball’s former book, Conversational English (1953) is well known as a scholarly 
yet readable treatment of the subject. It discusses the differences in vocabulary 
and syntax between written and spoken English and the relation of this to 
national character. In the concluding chapter he gives suggestions for teachers. 
In the present volume he presents some 1,500 idioms classified under 79 headings, 
together with Exercises appended to each group. 

This Practical Guide will undoubtedly prove extremely useful both to the 
‘teacher and student; moreover, it may turn out to be the embryo of a future 
Volume which will be an essential occupant of every linguistician’s bookshelf. 
The remarks below are not to be taken as derogatory criticisms but as suggestions 
for future elaboration and improvement. 

Colloquialisms are not a luxury, a mere show-off, for the foreign learner, but 
a necessary instrument for the conversion of speech into behaviour: they induce 
that relaxed atmosphere which is essential for that personal and emotional 
relationship of which words form only a part. They ‘defrost’: indeed, a reversion 
to non-colloquial and literary language is one of the commonest techniques for 
extending ‘the frozen mitt’ to the aggressively friendly person. 

The difficulty of the foreign learner is to select those colloquialisms which are 
(1) suited to his stage of linguistic mastery, and (2) express no less and no more 
than the emotional intensity required. The colloquialism is in a sense a shibboleth. 
Extreme slanginess in one who does not speak the language fluently or correctly 
awakens in the listener the same resentment as does the uniform or school tie to 
which a wearer is not entitled. There are those idioms which may be used by any 
speaker in any conversational context, others which may be used by any moder- 
ately accomplished speaker, and a third category which the foreigner will 
doubtless need to tinderstand but should never use unless, indeed, his English is 
flawless. Mr. Ball gives a warning in a few of these cases, e.g. ‘What’s he after?, 
Chew the fat, Go to pot, It gives me the willies’; but this book would be far more 
useful if every idiom had a raised +, *, or ° affixed to it indicating its status: 

Tell a tall story +, 

Pull his leg * 

Have him on * 

Stuff and nonsense * 

A cock and bull story °? 
J . - , my foot! * 

Similarly where the idiom is expressive of emotion, the learner needs some 
indication of the degree of intensity: Cut up rough (1), Go up in the air (2), 
Go off the deep end (3), It makes my blood boil (4). . . . 

In any classification, the more numerous the headings and the finer the analysis, 
the better. Collating this book with Mr Ball’s former volume we find a number 
of headings which might with advantage be added: Apology, Approval/dis- 
approval, Comforters, Contempt, Emphasizers, Failure/success, Gratitude and 
Thanks, Ill/healthy, Promise/oath, Neutral replies (Is that so, &c.), Permission/ 
forbidding, Refusal/acceptance, Vague terms (What d’ye call it?, Gimmick, &c.). 

Some of the headings in the present list might well be split, e.g. Like (Persons)/ 
Like (Things). ‘Events’ is no better as a heading than ‘Objects’: it might become 
Anticipation/certainty. 

The Exercises are not wholly satisfactory. Some of them are, even to an 
English-knowing reader, rather difficult: e.g. “Explain, “He feels he is in a rut,” 
“He has had it in for me” ’: translation would be easy, but explanation in 
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non-colloquial English is far harder. One needs to distinguish the Exercise 
(Drill) and the Test. The learner would, we feel, prefer the Drill, e.g. Numbered 
Completion exercises, the numbers referring to numbered idioms in the preceding 
text: ‘Read the exercise finding the answers; then read filling in from memory’ :— 
Now that he is (head man‘) he remembers many (old grievances to be 
revenged.’) 
I have just had a (serious quarrel®) with Tom 


4. top dog; . . . 7. old scores to wipe out; .. . 
9. dreadful row. 


If the Exercises were in smaller type it would make the volume easier for use 
as a reference book—and it would make it possible to have more exercises: 
there can never be too many. ; 

This is a book with a future. 


ENGLISH SENTENCE PATTERNS and ENGLISH PATTERN 
PRACTICES. Robert Lado and Charles C. Fries. 324 pages and 


338 pages. University of Michigan Press, A i 
editions. 1958. Each $2.20. & ae eae Revie 


Professor Charles C. Fries is world-famous as the creator of the English 

Institute at Ann Arbor, Michigan, of which he is now the Conse pees 
Lado being the Director. English Sentence Patterns and English Pattern P. ee 
are two of the products of the controlled co- ractices 


e J 5 Operative experi: 
been carried out at the Institute since it was started in 1941 Thee ey eat baye 
tions, with English Pronunciation and Lessons in Vocabulary make up ie 
2 e 


Institute’s Intensive Course in English—an immense and i penes 
to English language teaching. E d invaluable contribution 
English Sentence Patterns forms the basis of the An x 
and is itself an application of the principles and pasha sen mo Course 
Fries’s The Structure of American English. It presents sentence 1 explained in 
series of graded lessons, on the assumption that language learni patterns anza 
in learning about the language but in developing a new set TE cones not 
which must first be formed orally. While studying this book f abits—habits 
simultaneously been classifying mistakes made in written oF review, have 
students from many countries from Indo-China to Peru. The compositions by 
the very numerous mistakes I found in the compositions Ween majority of 
which could have been avoided if the writers had acquired th e precisely those 
that English Sentence Patterns was designed to establish e set of habits 
compositions I found the error ‘Never I drink coffee’, In TA RESPE, in the 
book I find ‘You/NEVER/drink coffee’ given as the model for au i: amis 
give scores of similar examples. a drill. I could 
That does not mean, however, tnat if only st 
exercises in the 324 pages of this book they e a eae 
English or a real feeling for the language. This book is so im Sette of 
to have such an influence that it is necessary to warn teachers again: aie akel 
to disturb their sense of proportion. There are many factors in eee Allowing it 
and ultimate mastery may depend on keeping all of these NR anguage, 
Users of this book should also note that it was compiled with a c 2 in balance, 
Spanish constantly in mind. This explains why in Lesson One on with 
told to use a part of BE, not HAVE, in such expressions as « John e student is 
Spanish equivalent being literally translated as ‘John has rishp c> TERY, the 
hand, the book opens with the example ‘ THE LESSON ISINTES nae Other 
TING’, 
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in which the pattern is exactly the same as in Spanish but of which the very first 
word would give trouble to speakers of Slavonic or Oriental languages. No one 
would be more emphatic on this point than the authors themselves, who have 
done so much to convince us that language-teaching materials must be adapted 
to the structure of the pupil’s mother-tongue. As it happens, it would not be 
difficult to adapt English Sentence Patterns for pupils speaking languages other 
than Spanish. Much of it is potentially (if not actually, in its present form) as 
useful for Indo-China as it is for Peru, and many of the mistakes I found from 
Indo-China had their counterpart in preventive drills in the Patterns. 

Of the wealth of matter in the Patterns, only a few samples can be given here. 
I was particularly struck by the examples showing CAN, MAY, MIGHT, 
MUST, SHOULD at work (p. 96) in contexts that were much clearer than any 
so-called rules could be; by the examples of the ‘separated pattern’ (“He CALLED 


` her UP’, ‘He LOOKED it UP in the dictionary’) contrasted with the ‘no- 


separated pattern’ (‘They CALLED FOR him’, ‘He LOOKED OUT FOR 
them’); by the sensible and sound advice on how to use certain tenses, and by 
the prudent. avoidance of statements pretending to explain how the tenses 
operate; by the useful exercises on ‘IF clauses’; and by the variety of exercises 
on combining two simple patterns to form a more complex one. Stubborn 
opponents of pattern practice would find in this book any number of ideas for 
their own teaching, if they cared to consult it. 

Yet the Patterns are open to (and deserve) critical discussion. Rival schools 
of American linguistics would, I understand, criticize them in linguistic terms 
quite incomprehensible to ordinary teachers of English. It is as one of the 
latter that I am now writing. I notice that what I have always called a ‘noun’ is 
called in the Patterns a ‘Class 1 word’; a ‘verb’, a ‘Class 2 word’; an ‘adjective’ 
a ‘Class 3 word’. I know that Professor Fries would deny that a ‘Class 1 word’ 
and a ‘noun’ are identical, and I think I follow his argument—though from the 
examples in the Patterns some readers might wonder where the distinction lies. 
However, I accepted ‘Class 1 word’, &c., as part of the game—until I came to 
‘BE-+the -ED/-EN form of a Class 2 word’ and did what most teachers of English 
would do: I unconsciously translated this into traditional terms and realized it 
stood for ‘the Passive’. Now, to me ‘BE +the -ED/-EN form of a Class 2 word’ 
is an analysis of a superficial aspect of the matter—an aspect of the form rather 
than the function. The term ‘passive’, if we remember its etymology (and why 
shouldn’t we?), goes more to the heart of the matter and reminds us of why we 
use this ‘pattern’ at all. Indeed, the authors’ preoccupation with the form rather 
than the function may be responsible for the poor examples of the passive 
found in the Pattern Practices—e.g. ‘Meat is being eaten by him now’. There is a 
fundamental weakness here. Preoccupation with structure and with mechanical 
processes may distract our attention from such elementary yet vital factors as 
what we say and want to say in real life. In what circumstances, for instance, 
would native speakers of English say ‘The feet are here’ or ‘She was a pleased 
woman’? In reply, the authors might well point to this very significant passage 
from the Preface to Pattern Practices: * . . . the highest purpose of PATTERN 
PRACTICE: TO REDUCE TO HABIT WHAT RIGHTFULLY BELONGS 
TO HABIT IN THE NEW LANGUAGE, so that the mind and the personality 
may be freed to dwell. . . on the meaning of the communication rather than the 
mechanics of the grammar.’ 

In those words, Dr Lado has said something of the greatest importance. 
The capital letters in that quotation are his: I would like to put the second half of 
that quotation in capital letters instead, if only because that is the point teachers 


„are more likely to forget. 
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The Pattern Practices (338 pages and 15 charts) consist of exercises, again oral, - 
based on the Sentence Patterns; and again, here is a wealth of material produced. S 
by team-work and tested by classroom experience. By the use of the charts, the 
Practices provide a maximum of structural exercise on a minimum of vocabulary 
and give much-needed advice on how visual aids can be fully exploited for 
language teaching. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. W. Friederich (translated from the 
German by R. A. Martin). 80 pages. Longmans. 1958. 4s. 3d. 


Until British English has a simplified and orderly system of s 
which formulates and clarifies a large number of present ortho 
is welcome. 

Unlike earlier works of this title, the present book does not describe the 
sounds and their formation, but sets out the principles on which unitary and 
compound words are stressed, and states rules for the derivation of sounds from 
the multifarious combinations of the letters. Word-stress, the basis of sentence- 
stress, and strong and weak forms are summarized. Of particular interest are 
the lists of endings which attract or repel the stress. 

As for the purpose of the book, the author states that ‘pronunciation cannot 
be learnt by committing to memory the rules in this book’ but that ‘rules for 
pronunciation can . . . throw light on what has been learnt in practice and 
strengthen this knowledge through the associations it provides’ (Preface, p. ix). 
This is a just claim: the book is then largely for reference in order to consolidate 
habits of deriving the pronunciation from the spelling. 

The complex texture of English spelling is unravelled and many useful group-> 
ings of words stated. For example, the formulation of a broad fundamental rule 
that (in contrast to the usual formulation) in stressed syllables the vowel followed 
by a single consonant is short, may well be a helpful starting-point, although the 
exceptions are numerous. In fact, albeit this review of our orthography is of 
considerable complexity, it is, by and large, sound and clear. 

Complexity is bound to be a drawback of any study of the English ortho- 
graphical ‘system’, and the question which is rule and which exception must from * 
time to time arise, as, for example, in 27(a), page 39, with the ‘so-called ask- 
words’. And this would doubtless occur more often if more proper nouns and 
foreign loan words were considered. 

One may query some details of the statements made and examples given but, 
in fact, such suggestions are invited by the author for the improyement of the 
book. Surely the relative is not regularly stressed as stated in 19(g), page 29: 
the words conjure (‘kand3a), relish (‘relif), and offer ('afə) are also exceptions 
to 7(a)(1). There are more alternative pronunciations than are given in the book, , 
e.g., for Rhodesia. The index could in detail be improved: of eleven values of 
ea given in the introduction, two are not indexed. Some inconsistencies are 
virtually unavoidable in a work of this kind, e.g. -all is pronounced (1!) at the 
end of a word—43(d) page 51: and the word shall (J æl) is not given as an excep- ` 
tion. However, such inconsistencies are reduced to a minimum by the care 
exercised here. 

In fine, this publication is likely to prove helpful to any intermediate or 
advanced student of British English who has particular difficulties of pronuncia- 
tion due to the vagaries of English spelling, and to anyone wishing to make a 
special study of aspects of English orthography. For the latter purpose, this 
survey is complementary to that made by Walter Ripman and William Archer 
for the Simplified Spelling Society. 
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Report of the University of Cambridge 
Local Examinations Syndicate on the 
English Language Paper 


(Certificate of Proficiency Examination in English, December, 1957) 


[We hope that this report, published Jast August and now reprinted by kind 
permission of the Syndicate, will interest many teachers of English. The 
examination paper follows the report.] 


Preliminary Note 


As answers to this paper were submitted by over 1,100 candidates at centres in 
Great Britain and 1,600 candidates at 80 centres in 40 other countries (represent- 
ing between them some 20 different mother-tongues), it is extremely difficult to 
give an overall picture of the quality of the work. Even the most general remarks 
need to be qualified by such words as ‘in the experience of some examiners’ or 
‘at some centres and not at others’, It can also happen that at large centres an 
examiner may find plenty of instances of a particular form of weakness, though 
many scripts will be free from it because the candidates will have had different 
teaching under various conditions. Some will have had longer time for preparation 
than others, and the amount of time devoted daily to the study of English is an 
unknown variable factor of great importance. 


General 


The Panel of examiners consider that the question paper was of the same 
standard as those set for recent years. The essay subjects were well adapted to 
the candidates’ interests and the passage for summary was perhaps one which 
it was easier than usual to visualize and from which to abstract the argument, 
An easier vocabulary fest (Part I, Question 3) was offset by a more difficult 
Question 2. It was felt that the answers to Part I were better than the essay 
writing. 

The December 1957 question paper is reproduced at the end of the Appendix 
to this report. 


Part I 


Question 1 Summary. There was a general feeling that the passage was not found 
difficult and that its understanding was well within the capacity of the candidates. 
Some examiners reported that at many centres the exercise was well handled and 
that a number of the candidates constructed well written new paragraphs which 
contained most of the points of the original. Others reported that while there 
was evidence that the candidates knew how to do a summary and showed little 
tendency to introduce extraneous material or to make irrelevant comment (faults 
which often do occur in this exercise) yet there was failure to reflect adequately 
the points made in the original, that there was a good deal of carelessness and 
inaccuracy in syntax, and that answers were written as a string of sentences 
which were not linked together by appropriate conjunctions so as to make the 
answer really coherent in thought and language. Most of the examiners found 
evidence in at Jeast some of their centres of good training and preparation for 
~summary writing and of careful thought in its treatment. 
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The word-limit was generally well observed, but there are still a fair number 

of candidates who lose marks by writing greatly in excess of the number of words 
allowed. Examples of summary answers are given in the Appendix to this report. 
Question 2 Writing of a paragraph based on some aspect of the passage. Every 
examiner reported the answers as less good than the answers to Question Í. 
It was the exception to find, even in the work of good candidates, a well written 
paragraph that developed the comparison asked for in the question. Some 
candidates evidently considered that it demanded much the same information ™ 
as the summary, and they were hesitant to give it all over again. Only a few 
candidates saw the point of the comparison. 
Question 3 Vocabulary. The vocabulary test was not found difficult and this 
reinforces the view that understanding of the passage was well within the capacity 
of the candidates. The question was generally well answered and high marks 
were scored. 

It may be noted that fewer candidates than usual wasted their time on this 
occasion by writing out the whole of Questions 2 and 3 in front of their answers. ~ 


Part II—Tue Essay 


No examiner reported that the essays were in any way distinguished. The best 
that was said was that some were quite good, with the subjects competently 
treated. The general feeling seemed to be that there were yery few well planned 
essays showing good control of English idiom, that many were too short and 
patchy, and others, discursive and rambling. It may be remarked that the very 
short essays are usually among those which have the greatest number of errors 
in grammar and syntax. 

Some examiners came to the conclusion that large numbers of candidates who 
entered for this examination had had insufficient preparation and had, therefore, 
little hope of success. Insufficient time given to preparation would, indeed, seem 
to account for the baffling inconsistency sometimes found between the wide 
vocabulary which had been acquired and the way in which the words were “... 
strung together so as to produce little meaning in the whole effort. It would 
also account for the rare instances when a candidate made no attempt at an 


essay. It may be that many candidates entered without a clear idea of the standard 
required. r 


Detailed comments on weaknesses. 


(a) Lack of paragraphing and poor punctuation were contributory factors to 
poor results, and there was the usual crop of mis-spellings. There were also many 
cases of the confusion of words of similar appearance. Excessive use of colloquial 
and slang expressions was also in evidence at some centres. 3 Sd 
(b) Special weaknesses over and above the poor powers of expression and poor 
command of English idiom which are noted by the examiners include the 
following: 7 ; ` 

(i) Poor sentence construction. This sometimes showed itself in candidates 
making little attempt at anything but the most simply constructed sentences. 
Sometimes sentences were left without a main clause, or the verb was omitted 
even in simple sentences. Weakness of sentence construction not infrequently 
arose from faulty punctuation. Most examiners found numerous instances of 
very long sentences built up with an elaborate architecture of commas, semi- , 
colons and colons which were hardly needed by the simple ideas contained in — 
the sentences. Sometimes a dash followed by a capital letter was used as the 
equivalent of a full stop. Too often subordinate clauses did not really come from ~ 
some aspect of the main clause but were asides or quite separate ideas, 
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Gi) Inconsistent use of tenses, especially the indiscriminate mixing of past and 
present throughout a piece. The un-English use of the present continuous (‘I 
am living in a village’; ‘My wife is saying ill of my mother’; ‘I am born in this 
town’, etc.) was also noticeable. 

(iii) Auxiliary verbs. Misuse of such words as could, would, should, might, 
continues to be a great stumbling-block. 

(iv) Gerund and infinitive. The use of the infinitive instead of the verbal noun 
_ * is wide-spread, especially in phrases expressing possibility: ‘This gave the 

possibility to secure longer journeys.’ ‘The possibility not to suffer.’ ‘They do not 

mind to spend a lot of money.’ ‘Girls dream to become famous.’ ‘To prevent 
enemies to get across the river.’ 

(v) Poor word order. Particular difficulty was found when an adverb or an 
adverbial phrase came near a compound tense: ‘I have seen often’; ‘I often have 
seen’. “Not well chosen broadcasts can have a bad effect.’ ‘Is always rather in a 
gloomy mood.’ ‘There were only a few gallons left of petrol.’ ‘A different aspect 
have the bridges of Oxford and Cambridge.’ ‘Everything depends only upon his 
skill and dexterity.’ ‘It is well known the tragedy of the earthquake that destroyed 
this town.’ 

(yi) Concord. There must have been a very large total number of errors of 
various kinds, including straightforward cases where a singular noun was used 
with a plural verb and vice-versa: ‘Drama are broadcast.’ ‘Young people has 
less thought.’ “There were a girl in my class.’ ‘This kind of conflicts.’ ‘Another 
sort of coaches.’ “The advantages was very great.” 

- A large number of errors on this occasion concerned words not easily seen or 
*» understood by a foreign student to be either singular or plural. One, examiner 
cites as coming within his purview in this respect the following words: much, 
many, family, crown, most, people, the rest. ‘News’ was another awkward 
word widely treated as a plural. Other examples include baggages, luggages, 
informations, propagandas, equipments, advices (for advice), amounts (‘There 

are amounts of mines’), jewelleries (‘The trade of false jewelleries have made a 

great expansion’), ‘large improvements and progresses’, ‘The constants travel 

he makes and for a certain periods of time’. 

Wrong concord between pronouns and pronominal words Was also quite 
common (‘Big towns with its busy streets.” ‘They keep on asking ourselves.’ 
‘Other earthquakes famous for its power of destruction.’) and difficulty in 
manipulating the word ‘one’ (often used with ‘you’, even with ‘you’ and ‘they’ 
in the same sentence) is noted. 

(vii) The Articles. Both articles were wrongly used, wrongly inserted, and 
wrongly omitted. Errors are common in most countries and particularly in 
oriental centres, where one examiner talks of the ‘quite unregulated sprinkling’ 
of the articles in the essays. It is noted that ‘a’ is often used where the word 
‘one’ is needed, and that ‘the’ is inserted where not required, especially with 
abstract nouns (The poetry, The nature, The world-government), A few other 
examples: ‘What nuisance it will be to do this.’ ‘The most people suffered a 
terrible damage.’ ‘In sixteenth century.’ “Bridge was the only means to cross.’ 
‘The history tells us.’ ‘Few minutes later.’ 

(viii) Prepositions. Correct usage continues to be one of the most intractable 

,of problems. Mistakes are wide-spread and very common. 

(c) Other errors, some of them quite common, include the following: wrong uses 

of participles and mistakes in formation (e.g. “destructed’), difficulties over 

transitive and intransitive verbs, the intrusive use of ‘it’ (‘to trayel, it was an 
adventure’) and its wrongful omission (‘Is very nice to travel’), the use of ‘when’ 
“for ‘if? and of ‘for’ used for ‘because of”. Vocabulary mistakes of ‘apparition’ 


a 
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for appearance, ‘done’ for made, ‘experiment’ for experience, ‘prospect’ for | 
prospectus, ‘upholstery’ for hold up, ‘repair’ for protect, ‘provocate’ for provoke, 
‘worthy’ for valuable, ‘riches’ for rich people, were fairly common. One examiner ., 
reported fairly common use of nouns as adjectives and more than one noted 
‘misunderstanding of the meaning of an existing adjective by giving it a meaning 
derived from the sense of the verb’, e.g. ‘comprehensive’ used to mean ‘under- 
standing’. 


APPENDIX 


Part II, Essay 


The following short examples, A and B, which are taken from two scripts 
submitted at the December 1957 examination, illustrate respectively many of 


the faults and weaknesses noted in the Report, and the good standard of clarity 
and accuracy which is often achieved. 


Example A 


‘I haven’t never seen a mine in all my life . . . So I got very curious to get in. 
Of course it was a artificial one, but pretty well built. . . . The little wagon were 
doing a large noise, we even needed to shout, to keep on a chattering. As far . 
as I know we stoped for three times. In each place we sow the workers in their 
blue uniform, very durty, doing something different from the other. My goodness, 
what a life! Spending ‘the all day in this dark hole (lighted by electric lights) 
breathing the awful air in it. I think they should never see the day lights, unless 
on Sundays, when they supposed to have holiday.” 


Example B 


‘But the point is: why does poetry appeal to everybody? There are people. 
who cannot even write, but they eens and eS ports Why, in the 
history of Literature of all nations is poetry and not prose the first to appeal? . . 
The answer, I guess, is that poetry expresses emotion and, in Man, feelings come 
before thoughts, Prose demands a more controlled mind, a mind that has already 


learned how to repress emotion, to judge, to think and to express a thought in 
an ordered way.’ 


PART I, SUMMARY 


The two following answers C and D to the summary question were well above 
the average: 


Example C 

Today we can hardly imagine how difficult travelling was in earlier times, 
because for us travelling is so easy. Usually people travelled on horseback, for 
only very wealthy people could afford private coaches. Then stage-coaches came 
into common use which enabled people to travel faster and longer, not too 
comfortable, yet sheltered. That was because they changed the horses regularly 
and so avoided the rests for men and horses. However, this travelling was dan- 
gerous, for roads and weather were often bad, highwaymen robbed the passengers 
and fire could be caused by friction when the coach went too fast. j 
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Example D 

It is difficult to realize now that towards 1580, only horses were used for 
travelling. Few people could afford private coaches. 

Stage-coaches, which changed horses along the route, were introduced at the 
end of the sixteenth-century. They avoided the long delays to rest the horses, 
were drawn by four horses and were much more comfortable than horseback 
riding. Travellers could carry more luggage. 

At first, journeys by stage-coach were dangerous. The traveller’s safety 
depended on the skill of the coachman to handle the coach on bad roads. High- 
waymen could easily overtake coaches, and escape was impossible since speed 
caused fire at the axles. Stage-coach travelling was quite adventuresome. 


In example C a very fair new paragraph is achieved. One or two points of 
interest in the original are either omitted or made too obscurely to be understood 
without the original. Such points include the question of luggage (omitted) and 
the fact that the passengers could now go on when horses had to be rested 
(obscured). It is to be noted that at least one of these points, if not both, could 
have been clearly set out if the writer had used the full number of words allowed 
(110, but only 98 were used). A more usual error is to spoil the value of the 
exercise by using words in excess of the number given. One of the great merits of 
this answer is the good connection between the sentences and ideas which is gained 
by employing such words as ‘usually’, ‘then’, ‘that was because’, ‘however’. 

Example D covers the ground quite well (including the points omitted by C) 
but the answer is more wooden and less interesting, since it is arranged in so 
many short sentences (9 as against 5 in C) and therefore has not the ‘flow’ of a 
paragraph which C gets by writing fewer sentences and putting in valuable 
connective words. 

The two answers E and F which follow are typical of much of the weak work 
which a summary question produces: 


Example E 


Today we hardly believe that horses were, in the past century, the only way 
of transport; and this just for the rich. 
Afterwards the people could travel by stage-coaches, swifter then the first, 


-~ and comfortable for the traveller’s exigences: a team of four horses drew a coach. 


These journeys were dangerous for the people, expecially during misty days, 
or in wrickety roads. 

Even in fine weather men on horseback could easily surpass a coach and steal 
money from their purses at the price of life. 

And the coach-man could'nt repair to that harm. 


Example F 


Travelling is easy nowadays but untill 1580 the only transport was the horse. 
Coaches owners were few. 

In the end of the sixteenth century the stage coach was available; its name 
explained the substitution of the horses at regular time and stops along the journey. 

It became possible to travel longer avoiding the delay necessary to the traveller 
on horseback. 

The coach was a sheltered place but the danger for the travellers was repre- 
sented by the fog and the unsafe roads. 

The coach might suffer an attack by brigants on horseback who asked the 
travellers for money menacing death. 

The coachman ought to avoid the fire caused by the contack of the friction on 


-the axles. Travelling was adventurous indeed. 
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The weak and often slightly erroneous presentation of the facts, and the very 
poor English style will be self-evident. Example E may suffer because words 
fewer than the number required have been used (though the style is so poor that 
this is hardly likely), F because the number of words is in excess. Both answers, 
especially F; suffer from the disjointed form of isolated sentences in which they 


are written instead of being written as paragraphs having the ideas linked together 
logically and with proper connections. 


Certificate of Proficiency in English 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
December 1957 
(Three hours) 

Both Parts of the Paper must be answered 


You are advised to attempt Part I first, but not to devote more than one hour 


and a quarter to it. The paper carries 100 marks, of which 40 are allotted to Part I 
and 60 to Part I. 


Part I 


Read the following passage carefully, and answer the three questions set 
on it: 

In these days, when travelling is so easy, it is hard to realise that until about 
1580 the only method of transport available to the ordinary traveller in Britain 
was the horse. It is true that private coaches appeared on the roads from about 


the beginning of Queen Elizabeth I's reign, but only a fe 
individuals could afford them. gn ly a few, very wealthy, 


Then, towards the end of the sixteenth century, a new form of public 
transport was introduced, called the stage-coach. This name was given to it 
because the horses that drew the coach, which were usually a team of four, 
were changed at regular intervals or stages along the route. By this means 
one could undertake longer journeys than were practicable on horseback, 10 
for the regular change of horses cut out the long delays that could not be 
avoided by the rider who had to rest his horse as well as himself. Moreover, 
even if the coach was not comfortable, it shielded the traveller from wind 
and rain and enabled him to take more of his belongings than a single horse 
could carry. 15 


Several dangers attended a journey by stage-coach, especially in the early 
days of coaching. The travellers’ lives were in the hands of the coachman, 
who—particularly in a fog—might easily drive his coach off an ill-constructed 
road into a bog or a snowdrift. Even on a fair road and in fine weather, the 
pace of the lumbering coach was so slow that it could be quickly overtaken 20 
by highwaymen on horseback, who all too often deprived the passengers of 
their purses on pain of their lives. The coachman did not dare to drive fast, 
even when confronted by the menace of these ruffians, because of the worse 
danger of the coach catching fire from the friction of the wheels on the axles. 
Travelling by stage-coach in those days was indeed an adventure. 25 


Its great advantage, however, was that it speeded up long journeys. As the 
years went by, more and more time was saved: the rough, narrow roads were 
improved both in surface and in width; and by their side sprang up new inns, 
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* where the travellers could rest and eat while the horses were being changed, 


or could stay over-night on long journeys. The coaches, too, were improved in 
every way and could soon travel so rapidly that they acquired the name of 
‘flying-machines’, One was advertised to ‘fly’ from London to Bath in the 
remarkable time of three days—a journey which could not be made in less 


_ than seven days of hard riding on horseback. 


1. Make a summary of the first three paragraphs of the above passage 
(‘In these days . . . was indeed an adventure’) in not more than 110 words, 
taking care to give the main ideas in a connected sequence and to use your 
own words as far as possible. Failure to keep within the limit of 110 words will 
entail loss of marks. 


2. Compare, in a paragraph of 40-50 words, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of travelling by stage-coach or on horse-back in the early days of 
coaching. 


3. Explain the meaning of the following words and phrases, having regard 
to the context: 
practicable (l. 10); in the hands of (1.17 ); lumbering (l. 20); on pain of their 
lives (1.22); confronted by the menace (1.23); sprang up (1.28); acquired 
the name (I. 31). 


Part II 


Write an English Essay on one of the following subjects: 
. Broadcasting. 

. Bridges, 

. Earthquakes. 

Mines. 

. The commercial traveller. 

. World government. 

. The appeal of poetry. 

. ‘Allis not gold that glitters.” 
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THESE EUROPEANS 
W. A. R. Gorman 


The object of this book is to describe some of the more common 
customs of the Europeans and to indicate some of the beliefs 
which have caused them to adopt these customs. The method used 


is that of answering questions, and of grouping them conveniently 
under the different aspects of the subject. OSk 


THE HARRAP BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 
Maurice Wollman, M.A. and Kathleen B. Parker 


In this new anthology, suitable for senior Secondary School pupils, 
the poems are not obscure, though they merit careful study ; they 


hold an attraction as vivid as it is varied, forming a comprehensive 
modern selection. 6s. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 
Olive White, L.C.P. 


This book is for the modern Commercial students, who need an 
all-round training in the use of language to develop their powers of 
comprehension and fluency of self-expression. Ts. 6d. 
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English for Overseas Students 
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. This generalised version of the seventh edition of English for 
| Chinese Students has been prepared for all students of English 
as a second language, in the upper three years of a secondary 
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The Vision of Judgement 


and 
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English in Russian Schools 


H. A. CARTLEDGE 


school course. The schools are all-age, mixed schools admitting 
pupils at the age of seven. There is no physical division between 
primary and secondary sections. Classes, with few exceptions, are 
all of 30 pupils and, at any rate officially, they are non-selective. 

__ Im each of these ten-year schools one modern foreign language is 
taught. At all but a very few special schools, which will be described 
later in this article, the foreign language is begun in the Sth grade 

« (age 11-12), so that those pupils who remain at the school for the 
whole of the ten-year course will have learnt it for six years by the 
time they leave school. 
= The foreign languages most commonly taught are English, 
_ French and German. Of these, English is the most widely taught of 
all, and is being studied by about 45 per cent of all school pupils 
in Russia. 
Pedagogical research is carried on by the Institute of Methods of 
/ the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in Moscow. The task of the 
Institute is to investigate the problems particular to the learning of 
a given subject, to suggest the most efficient approach to these 
» problems, and to prepare schemes of work, based on investigation 
by the Institute itself in collaboration with teachers. Specimen 
materials are drawn up and experimented with in a large number of 
schools. On the basis of these experiments, together with suggestions 
‘ for improvement from the teachers who have co-operated in them, 
the materials are revised and finally embodied in a teachers’ hand- 
book or even in a textbook, which is finally presented to the Ministry 
-of Education for approval and adoption in the schools. ~- 
k, The Institute is eclectic in its way of working. In preparing new 
J'materials or in recommending new techniques it is careful to take 
` into account whatever is of value in the books or methods already 
in use. Its criterion is efficiency, never novelty for its own sake, A 
_ doctrinaire application of, for instance, the so-called ‘Direct Method’ 
would be inadmissible; and the Institute is far from having made up 
its mind as yet on the principles for vocabulary selection which it 
would be prepared to endorse. On the other hand, when it is con- 
vinced of the value of any particular technique, the adoption of that 
technique is strenuously recommended to teachers all over the 
U.S.S.R. A uniform system of teacher training and a standardized 
‘set of textbooks make sure that its recommendations are adopted. 


i 
~ 


$ 
The educational system in Soviet Russia provides for a ten-year 
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One technique which it advocates most strongly is a strictly 
phonetic approach to the teaching of oral English, involving the use 
of the International Phonetic Alphabet and conscious training in the 
production of English sounds, from the very beginning. The text- 
book for grade 5 (first year of English) gives the phonetic transcrip- 
tion for every new sound introduced, and systematic phonetic drills 
are given throughout the books for the 6th and 7th grades (ages 
12-14). Phonetic training is not confined to sounds in isolation. Th 
effect of stress on preceding and following syllables, the occurrence 
of the weak forms, liaison, the ‘up’ and ‘down’ tones of the voice 
are all points which receive conscious attention, and sentences # 
the 5th and 6th grade textbooks are carefully marked to give guiday’ 
in them. ‘ 

Another outcome of the Institute’s activities is the plentiful use o. 
visual materials in the schools. The materials themselves do not 
appear to be centrally produced in any great quantity; but the wal! | 
of English classrooms in the schools bear ample evidence c 
intelligent suggestions for posters and wall charts emanating from 
the Institute and carried out by the pupils themselves. Example, 
which remain in the memory are a chart codifying rules for some o 
the more difficult placings of adverbs, a useful and decorative poster 
giving forms of greetings in English, e.g. ‘A Happy New Year’ ai 
“Many Happy Returns’, and a chart of the months and seasons with 
some beautiful coloured drawings of country scenes at different 
times of the year. Classroom newspapers and wall magazines, often 
profusely and competently illustrated, are to be seen in most schools. 

The basis of the study of English is a careful comparison of its 
characteristics with those of Russian. It is on this basis that the 
Institute of Methods prepares its teaching materials. In the early 
stages preliminary explanations are given in Russian, to prepare 
pupils for the particular points of grammar or structure which they 
are about to study. Close attention has been devoted to the use and 
omission of the articles, which appear to be a linguist’s nightmare 
for the Russians, since in their own language the work of the 
articles is performed by changes in word order. Tenses are another 
object of particular attention. Russian, it seems, has ‘aspects’ 
of the verb which do not correspond exactly to English tenses and 
verb forms, and are hard to define—so hard, in fact, that an argu- 
mentative gleam tends to come into the eye of any Russian linguist 
if he listens to another describing them to a foreigner. In the case of 
the tenses the Russians give no Support at all to the tendency. 
common in other countries in recent years, to teach the Present 
Continuous as the first tense. However useful this tense may be fot 
activity teaching in the early stages, its form is considered too difficuli 
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for a Russian beginner to master. The Simple Present is therefore 
preferred, and learning of the Continuous Present is postponed until 
the second year (grade 6, age 12-13). 
‘The Russians do not rely exclusively on practice in sentence 
patterns for the learning of aspects of English structure. After each 
step has been practised, the principles on which it works are sum- 
_\ marized and given to the pupils to learn. In the early stages, as has 
_ already been said, these descriptive summaries are given in Russian, 
>; but in the higher classes pupils are expected to repeat them in 
English. One girl in a 10th-grade class was asked as an oral test to 
escribe in English the characteristics of colloquial English. She 
© ‘Aswered with great readiness—‘weak forms’, ‘certain disjunctive 
guestion phrases’, ‘omission of parts of a sentence’, ‘use of certain 
‘colloquial terms’. She might have added ‘abbreviation of certain 
auxiliary verbs and of the negative particle’, which is more exclusively 
ïa feature of colloquial spoken English than any of the four which 
T ‘She mentioned; but her reply showed how thoroughly the point had 
[been dissected, and also that the methods in use rely on ‘rules’ or 
‘descriptions to reinforce examples. 
l. Teachers of English, as of all other school subjects, come mainly 
‘from teachers’ training colleges, university graduates being on the 
Bhole destined for research and university teaching. The training 
‘colleges serve a three-fold function. They give a grounding in all 
Branches of pedagogical study, both theoretical and practical; 
they round off the higher education begun in the secondary schools; 
_and they give training in the methods and techniques peculiar to the - 
subjects which their students are to teach. In the training colleges 
prospective teachers are given a thorough grounding in the principles 
% and methods which the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences recom- 
| mends. 
The thoroughness of this grounding is evident in the schools. The 
| importance of keeping a whole class active has been well drilled 
into the teachers. It is an inspiring sight to see some of the junior 
"i classes, in which one child may be putting up a phonetic transcription 
on the blackboard, another working out a set of verb forms on a 
different part of the same board, and a third doing a vocabulary 
exercise orally at the teacher’s elbow, while the rest of the class 
~ carry on little dialogues on a given pattern, such as: 
Y “What is it?” 
‘It’s a book.’ 
‘What book do you see?’ 
‘I see a red book.’ 
A ‘Do you like my book?’ 
j “Yes, I dow’ 
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All this goes on in the most brisk and cheerful manner, with no 
confusion. It is like looking at the mechanism of a watch, with all 
sorts of separate pieces moving purposefully round, each with its 
own job to do and all contributing to the performance of a common 
task. 

The reader may have his or her own reservations about the value 
of the dialogue just quoted, considered as English. Examples such 
as this and the ‘characteristics of colloquial English’, given earlier on, — 
demonstrate a possible weakness in the centralized structure of the s 
educational system, namely, that if anything goes wrong at the centre 
the error will be repeated right out to the perimeter. These are | 
details, however. The strength of the system is manifested in the | 
high level of achievement. The emphasis is on oral work, since — 
there are no written examinations in foreign languages, and the + 
standard of spoken English is impressive. At the same time efforts _ 
are made to encourage individual reading. One school in Leningrad 
has enough copies of works of fiction to be able to lend copies to all _ 
its pupils, and special lessons are set aside for studying them. A great ™ 
encouragement to reading is the price of educational books, which “~~ 
in Russia cost very little, so that schoolchildren who wish to have 
their own copies of English stories have little difficulty in affording . 
them. 

These comments have so far been confined to the ordinary ten- 
year schools. There are, however, a number of schools in which 
work in a foreign language begins earlier and occupies a larger ~ 
proportion of the curriculum. A typical school of this kind is the 
No. 1 Special School for English in Moscow. Pupils at this school 
spend their first year as in any other school, in order to settle down 
to school life. In the 2nd grade (age 8-9) they begin English. The 
school has 17 specialist teachers of English, and the pupils divide 
into small groups for their English lessons. Some of the classrooms 
have been divided by partitions to provide small rooms for language 
work, particularly with the higher forms. 

Grades 2, 3, 4 and 5 (ages 8-12) have five English lessons a week. i; 
This is stepped up in the later grades to six, with an additional 
period for literature in grades 8, 9 and 10 (ages 14-18). (In the 
ordinary schools, grades 5-7 [ages 12-14] have four lessons a 
week, and grades 8-10 [ages 14-18] have three.) In grade 8 (age ap 
14-15) geography is taught for two periods a week in English, and” 
the time-table allows for four periods of history a week in English 
as well. 

The reason for the sharp increase in lessons given in English at 
grade 8 is that the first public examinations are held at the end of 
the 7th year (age 14). The results of these examinations determine 
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= the immediate future of the pupils. They may either leave school, 

y transfer to a ‘technicum’ (vocational school), or go on to a higher 
` course at their present school. Students in this last group are clearly 
destined for some sort of higher education, and the purpose of the 
increased language practice in the 8th grade is to enable them to 
use a foreign language as an instrument for acquiring knowledge 
accessible to them only through works published in it. For this 
purpose English is considered the most generally useful foreign 
language. 

The Moscow school, the first of its kind, was officially established 
nine years ago, and has now passed beyond the experimental stage. 
There are 10 or 12 schools of this type for English in Russia, not all 
with so long a history. A new one began in Leningrad last September 
in entirely new premises. It has at present two classes of 30 pupils in 
each of the first six grades, and will build up year by year until the 
maximum complement of 600 pupils is reached. The classrooms are 
all ready and waiting for them. 

These special schools mitigate the impression of overall uniformity 
left by a series of visits to the ordinary 10-year schools, where the 
same sort of lesson always seems to be going on in the same way at . 
the same time. The special schools have textbooks of their own for 
beginners, and also for the top grades, since the standard course is 
completed in the middle forms. Increased fluency in the upper forms 
is marked, as might be expected, but equally noticeable are correct- 
ness of pronunciation and accuracy in such difficult points of English 
as the use of prepositions, particularly in ‘verbal phrases’—‘to get 
on with’, ‘to live up to’, &c. Teaching, right from the beginning, is 
very much on Direct Method lines, and proves that the Russians 
ù realize that the need for other aids to language learning decreases 
4 as the amount of teaching time increases. 

i Work at the special schools includes dramatic performances and 
the singing of English songs. The 4th grade (age 10-11) at the 

Moscow school entertained parents and other visitors last January 

řto a programme of sung nursery rhymes followed by scenes from 

‘Tom Sawyer’. The items were introduced by two little girls in 

enormous white pinafores who delivered their introductory speeches 
- in English with the greatest composure. ‘ 
ea What impressions are left by a visit to the Russian schools? On 
i JF the debit side, the centralization of both methods and materials 

i = which has been described above is bound to produce a slightly 
unfavourable reaction in anyone brought up in a more individualistic 
~ tradition. The work of the special schools modifies this reaction; 
_, but they are few in number, the outside observer feels that they are 

still ‘experimental’, and in a system where control from the top is 
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absolute one cannot avoid feeling that the experiment could be 
discontinued at a moment’s notice if for any reason this were 
considered desirable. 

It may be partly for this reason that few of the abler pupils, even 
in the top classes of the special schools, want to become teachers. 
The great upsurge of technical progress in Russia, which has led 
to such triumphs as the ‘sputniks’ and the TU jet airliners, has not 
unnaturally captured the imagination of the present generation of 
school pupils. Science and technology, industry and commerce, have 
claimed most of the male population for many years, the teaching 
profession being largely in the hands of women; but neither girls nor 
boys will admit now to much interest in teaching as a career. Marion, 
in the top class at the Moscow special school, is a case in point. 
Attractive, intelligent, with such a command of English as to make 
conversation with her entirely easy and natural, she would un- 
doubtedly make an inspiring and an efficient teacher of English. 
But Marion is not Proposing to teach English. When she leaves 
school she is going to train as what she herself called a cinema 
operator (her only linguistic slip, and a pardonable one), but which 
proved to be a woman cameraman. (A vocabulary problem here, 
which stumped the English visitor who talked to her just as much as 
it had stumped Marion herself. Can we say ‘camerawoman’?). 

n the debit side, again, is a certain un-naturalness in some of 
the phrases used by teachers in the classroom. ‘What is it?’ (for 
‘What’s this?’): ‘Now children, please attention’ (for ‘Listen care- 
fully, children’): ‘Now I shall show it to you’ (for ‘Now I’ll show 
you it’): ‘Now we shall put questions. Please put me a question’ 
(for ‘Now we'll ask questions. Somebody ask me a question’). 
Contact with contemporary spoken English is one of the greatest 
needs of the Russian teachers. 

The last point which calls for less than favourable comment is 
the ill-chosen content of many of the reading passages in the text- 
books. All too few of the passages from British and American 
authors are later than the 19th century. They are no more repre- 
sentative of contemporary British or American life than of the 
contemporary English language. The 9th grade book (age 15-16) 
has extracts from Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
„Mark Twain and Wilde. The 10th grade book (age 17) advances a 
little. It has extracts from Jack London, Hardy, J. K. Jerome, Wells 
and Galsworthy, along with passages from two more modern writers, 
neither of them of any reputation in the West; but all too 
the passages have no inner unity or shape which would jus 
choice, nor even the merit of exemplifying some particular 
point. Worse still, some of them hav 
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=^ — one-sided and unfavourable picture of life in the English-speaking 
í ¥ countries. y 

f Apart from these criticisms, the general impression is of hard 
work and team spirit, allied to great efficiency. The visitor cannot 
fail to be impressed by the keenness and enthusiasm of teachers and 
pupils alike. None of the tasks involved in language learning is dull 
for them, if it is useful. School No. 112 in Moscow, a ten-year school 
of the normal type, has a thriving English club under the direction, 
, for once in a way, of a man teacher. The youngest member of the 
” club, aged 8, in the 2nd grade (where English is not on the time-table) 
was found at 12.30 p.m., after the end of his school day, sitting in 
the English room and getting his first English lessons from a girl 
in the top class who herself was sacrificing some of her lunch hour 
to teach him. That is the kind of spirit which more than anything 
else accounts for the remarkably high standard of present-day 
English studies in Russia. 


Practice-Teaching in the Training 
of Language Teachers 


MICHAEL WEST 


Practice-teaching is, in all subjects, the teacher-trainer’s greatest 
problem: it is not only the teacher-trainer’s greatest problem but 
the trainee’s. To him it is the most outstanding and memorable 
part of the course: here he is not part of a crowd listening to a 
lecture, nor represented to his teacher merely by written script: 
he is alone and in personal contact with members of the staff. 
Moreover this is the point in which the theoretical portions of the 

} course are brought down into contact with reality. If they fail to 
fit reality the student’s confidence in the course is shaken; whereas 
if he fails to fit practicable theory onto his own realities, the benefit 
of the course is wasted. ‘th J À g 

arr One is tempted to begin an article on this subject with some 


= ® anecdotes of the more ludicrous incidents which have occurred in 
=, practice-teaching, for indeed this is a part of the course which is 


_ highly productive of such things. One remembers the student in 
~ training for work in village schools in England who came into the 
“classroom accompanied by a big drum to illustrate a lesson on 


“sound. He was indignant when asked whether he would really do 
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this in his village classroom. There was a ‘Dramatic Method’ of ‘wr 
teaching history which was very successful in the Fielden Demon- 
stration school in Manchester, but the student who attempted to 
transfer this system to a lesson on the Battle of Hastings in a large 
class in one of the tougher schools in that city produced a riot and 
a queue to the First Aid room. There was the asphyxiating demon- 
stration-model of the eruption of Vesuvius made of plasticine; and 
the Indian woman teacher who disappeared in the course of a lesson 
on the melting point of various fats and other substances. The | 
apparatus was a spirit lamp, a small pan and a thermometer: I ™ 
leave to the reader the problemn—Where was the teacher? These 
anecdotes merely illustrate what can happen in an ill-designed 
system of practice-teaching. 
Let us investigate the individual problems: 
(1) Where should the practice-teaching take Place? (2) How * 


should it be supervised? and (3) How should the final result be - 
measured? 


The Location of Practice-Teaching ` 
There are three possibilities 

the training institution, (2) cl 

place, and (3) elsewhere. 


: (1) the Model School attached to 


asses in other schools in the same 
#~ 


a 


employed in a rural area. A second difficulty which may arise in 
the case of a training institution situated in | E3 5 
the problem of numbers. For a course containing fifty students Ye! 
one needs to have available some three or four thousand pupils ~ f 
if each class is not to be used by more than one student and if in a 
every other year the practice classes are to be allowed to lie fallow, 
The over-practised class can be a nightmare to the trainee andi y 
very unfair test of his abilities. -~ t A: 

One may say perhaps that practice-teaching in the local chook’? 


if 


| 
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is a useful introduction to establish the main points of the methods 
which are being inculcated, assuming of course that the greatest 
care is taken not to recommend or to commend any procedures 
which would not be practicable in the trainee’s actual home con- 
ditions: it is no use advising or allowing the use of apparatus which 
would not be available in the student’s own school in his native 
country. Tape recorders, episcopes, magic lanterns, enormous slate 
blackboards covering one end of the room, copious distribution 
of coloured chalks, cutting up of magazines, construction of models, 
and so on, are all very possible in the liberally provided schools of 
Britain or metropolitan cities but far less so in penurious conditions 
elsewhere. All these things should be banned to those students 
who will not be able to enjoy such advantages when they return. 

As the final course of practice-teaching on which the trainee 
will ultimately be judged we believe that training in teaching in 
alien conditions is not fully effective as practice nor fair as a final test. 


Supervision 


It is not ordinarily possible nor desirable to have the supervision 
of practice-training done by the ordinary class-teacher himself. 
Though he may be an excellent teacher he has not been recently 
trained and perhaps does not know those points upon which the 
Teacher's College specially wishes to insist. It is however common 
to see him sitting in the class at the back during the practice-teaching. 
He may be doing this merely from interest so as to see what these 
new ideas are, or he may be there for the sake of discipline. His 
presence is, however, apt to be embarrassing to the trainee and 
preventive of any test of the trainee’s discipline. A trainee may 
indeed get away with things which he would not ordinarily be able 
to do were the class teacher not present. 

In some cases a Supervisor sits through the whole lesson of a 
trainee, though this is not very usual and certainly very undesirable, 
since it tends to make the teacher design a ‘show-off’ lesson in which 
the teacher is active all the time and the class does relatively little 
except look, listen and intermittently respond. Education is a 
system of learning helped by the teacher and large tracts of any 
well-conducted lesson, especially in languages, consist of work by 


the ‘pupils under individual supervision and guidance: there is 


=» therefore nothing much for the Supervisor to see. The best system, 


e believe, is one in which the Supervisor looks in at three adjacent 


F E a a few minutes in each, or possibly a long time in 


Y 


“A 


one but very little in the others where the teacher is getting on nicely 
or the subject is one i wha very little active instruction from the 
> platform is require è LE 


a} 
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The very evil effect of all systems of practice-teaching and that 
which has most carefully to be guarded against is the show-off 
lesson: indeed teacher-training in the past has tended to do much 
harm in the schools by producing a type of classwork which is all 
teaching and little learning. The so-called Practical Exam has now 
fortunately disappeared and students are judged on the record of 
the observations of the Supervisors co-ordinated in intermittent 
consultations. Yet even so there is inevitably a tendency to show off. 
The ludicrous instances quoted above—the big drum, the Battle 
of Hastings, the plasticine model of Vesuvius, are all instances of 
show-off lessons intended rather to impress an onlooker than to 
promote a learning effect in the pupils. 


The Record 


quickly, or where one had to see a rather large num 
It was helpful also in recalling s 


on practice-teaching. Every visit to a student’ 
with its date and a note on th 


over other Supervisors’ remarks. 

There was no practical examination fo 
was a Practical Examiner to whom special cases were referred 
that is, cases in which the Supervising staff at the coll H 
very widely in opinion, and marginal 


and possible Failure. In these cases only a teacher might be called x F 


upon to give a lesson in front of the Ex 


r all the students but there è 
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The Demonstration Lesson and the Criticism Lesson 


A Demonstration Lesson tends to be unreal because it has to 
be given with a relatively small class compared with the student’s 
normal class. One can hardly give a demonstration with a class of 
forty or fifty or more pupils: the class must be sufficiently small 
for the observers to be able to get close and see what is going on. 
The same difficulty applies to the Criticism Lesson. It may, however, 
be partially overcome by a simple device. The effect of teaching a 
large class when there is actually not a large number of pupils can 
be obtained by having a big gap between the teacher and his platform 
and the front row of pupils. So also in practice-teaching where a 
teacher accustomed to dealing with large classes has to do his 

ractice teaching with a split class or some small group, a large 
gap between teacher and front row of pupils tends to prevent the 
‘Fireside chat’ style of teaching which is quite inapplicable to the 
teacher’s normal conditions. It is, with the help of this device and 
a suitable Lesson Form, possible to teach a small class as if it were 
a big one; but it is not possible to teach a big class as if it were a 
small one, and it is a highly undesirable result of practice-teaching 
if the teacher’s training tends to make him do so. 

The Criticism Lesson tends to be very productive of show-off 
types of teaching. We believe that the only sure preventive of this 
is a set of fixed lesson-forms, laying down procedures which compel 
the teacher to treat language work as a learning process. A standard 
a pattern of lesson is one in which (Step 1) the teacher introduces a 

task and deals with foreseeable difficulties and then (Step 2) sets 

the class to study and practise. Finally in Step 3 he tests. (1) Teacher 
sets task; (2) Class practises; (3) Teacher tests—this is the standard 
pattern, whether the lesson be speech or writing or reading or 
dictation. The attempt to fit a language lesson into the Herbartian 
lesson plan is obviously fantastic, whereas set lesson-forms described 
in detail in the lectures and followed in the student's plans of lessons 
are a useful guide and a saving of labour. Indeed the elaborate 
lesson notes customary in some training institutions may well be 
dispensed with. It is enough to state the material taught and the 


lesson-form to be followed. 


aT he Postponed Certificate 

We believe that all practice-teaching is inevitably somewhat 
unrealistic and it is most unrealistic of all in the case of the foreign 
student who is being trained in a country which is not his own, 
whether it be the French teacher doing practice-teaching with 
ph English children in England, the African teacher doing practice- 
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teaching in Wales, or the Mahratti student doing practice-teaching J ey 
in Bengal. There can be preliminary practice as a part of the training k 
course so as to get the idea of the lesson-forms and ga through the f 
motions; but the final practice-teaching and the final estimation of 

the candidate as a teacher should (we believe) be made in his own 
class, or at least in a similar one in his own country. On his return 
to his own country he may do a period of practice-teaching under 
the guidance of a qualified person who will give a final recommenda- 


tion necessary before the absolute certificate is granted. Such a t 
system would not be very practicable where the teacher is teaching “* 

in a free style without any set lesson-forms, but where there are \ 
set lesson-forms it is much easier for an independent Supervisor 

to judge his effectiveness in carrying out those forms. He knows 
(from the lesson-forms) what the teacher is supposed to be doing; 


like procedure, class control, 


l oes not have to judge lesson- 
plan or technique: those are laid down. 


Conclusion ni 


I have ventured these opinions on this most d 
in the hope that others will disagree or perhap 
firm them. It would be useful to obtain the opinions of teacher- “ 
trainers in the various countries and indeed also of ex-trainees. 

Practice-teaching is the part of the trai 


pa ning course which affects“ 
the student-teacher more intimately and has th 


ifficult of all subjects 
S In some cases con- 


he training institution 4 


rvisor of 'Practice-teaching can 
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: Disciplined Activities 


* 

i y In the Classroom 
No. 6 

ji in the English Classroom 


A. V. P ELLIOTT 


j 5 What happens in your classroom when you ask your pupils to do 
a piece of written work? Is there an immediate uproar, desk lids 
banging, books dropped on the floor, cries of: ‘Sir, I hayen’t got 
a pen!’? Or is there quiet, orderly activity, the pupils setting to work 
+ quickly and purposefully? 

These things do not depend merely on the kind of discipline you 

impose on your class. They depend much more on the self-discipline 

p your pupils can acquire if you help them to know what you expect 

j a of them in the various activities connected with English, and to 
carry out their work in a quiet and orderly fashion. 

Trained order and self-discipline is not just a convenience for 
you, though it will, in the long run, save you a lot of time. The 
main purpose is to create in the classroom an atmosphere of alertness 
and activity in which good work can be done, to let the pupils 
know what you expect of them in different types of lesson, and to 
K give them the opportunity to co-operate with you in the work you 

do together. 

The purpose of this article is to give you examples of where you 
can help your pupils in this way, and of how such help may be given. 
Many teachers appa individual members of a class to carry 
out certain duties. On > cleans the blackboard, another sees that 
the teacher’s table is tidy, a third is timekeeper, a fourth gives out 
“books. These small responsibilities are good, but the exercise of 
responsibility should be a matter for the whole class. 

Here, then, are some of the activities where the class as a whole, 
and its individual members, should be trained to exercise responsi- 
bility for quiet and order and the work that you require of them: 
' i. Entering and leaving the classroom. This is often a matter of 
extremes. Either the pupils march, like soldiers, into and out of the 
classroom (as required by school custom or the class teacher’s rule), 
or else they enter and leave in a disorderly rabble. A little practice 
with a new class will ensure that they enter and leave walking, not 
„ marching or running, that they are quiet when they get into the 
room and go quickly to their desks, and quiet at the end of ‘the 
= lesson until they leave the room. 


i 
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ii. The lesson begins. When the teacher is ready to begin his lessc__ 
he should expect the attention of the whole class. The pupils shop 
know this, and give their attention to the teacher as soon a 
enters the room. They should also know what, if anything, t% 
should have on their desks in front of them. y 
iii. Getting out books, &c. The teacher may start by saying: ‘Gei 
out your Readers.’ Getting things out of a desk can be done noisily, 
or quietly. Obviously this is another matter for practice in self- 
discipline. Or the books may be kept in a cupboard and given out 
by a member of the class. This involves giving the correct number 
of books to the first boy or girl in each row, who passes them along 
quickly and quietly. 

iv. “Hands up!’ Most teachers ask their pupils to put their hands up 
when they know the answer to a question. It is also convenient to 
have them do this when, for example, someone needs help during 


written work or silent reading; when a pupil is lacking, for example, 


pen or ink; or when, for any reason, a pupil needs to attract the 
attention of the teacher. (This implie: 


desks. When the teacher reads to his class, 
or teaches the 


» the pupils crowding into the front desks, s 
that they may hear, and see, as easily as possible. (Many teache) 
prefer to keep pupil ery lesson, Bı 
occasional movemen: i 


sult.) 
and dramatic work. Dramatic work, whethe 


Ee 
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_ jupils in choral speaking, where a poem is read aloud, or recited, 
a group or groups of pupils. These activities also require move- 
ent about the classroom to take up positions, and here again 
liminary practice is the foundation for quiet and order. 
i ili. Individual movement. Individual pupils move about the class- 
$> room for certain purposes. They go, perhaps, to the teacher’s table 
< foi individual correction of written work; they come to read aloud 
to the class; they go, while writing compositions, to consult diction- 
. aries or other reference books. 
j y? ix. Handing in written work or books. This is the opposite process 
i to that described in iii. The pupils pass their papers or books quietly 
to the end of the row, and the individual who is appointed for the 
purpose collects them from each row and brings them to the teacher. 
There are three other matters which do not concern movement 
about the classroom, but which are essential to satisfactory perform- 
ance in written work and in drills. These are: 
x. Reading over and checking written work. Pupils should learn from 
the beginning to read over and check everything they write. This 
is one of the ways by which they can improve their own written 
English and spot mistakes before even the teacher sees their work. 
xi. Work when written work finished. Inevitably some pupils will 
finish their written work before others, and when these have read 
over and done all they can to check what they have written, there 
comes a time when they will either sit and do nothing or, if they 
know beforehand what you expect of them, will get out a book or 
other work and occupy themselves until the rest have finished. 
(This is a time when a classroom library of English books, papers 
and magazines can be particularly useful.) d 
` xii. Oral and written drills. When your class are about to start work 
on oral or written drills, it is important for pupils to know exactly 
what they are expected to do, so that a lot of questions and 
 re-explanation may be avoided. This aim will be achieved partly by 
+ the attention which, it is hoped, your pupils are accustomed to giving 
> you, partly by the quality of your own initial instructions, but also 
by the practice of giving an example of how each drill is to be worked. 
“It is also worth while spending considerable time on instruction 
and example the first time you do a particular type of drill. 
Substitution tables, for e.. ple, and oral drills, which often involve 
movement into groųpč-©3 forming pairs, will benefit from careful 
“Instruction so that in future they can be done with the minimum 
of explanation, questions Cr undue noise. s A 
“xiii. Talking. It is not the\ purpose of this article to suggest that 
, pupils should always be as quiet as mice in the classroom. There 
is a time for silence, as when written work is being done, a time for 
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noise, as in certain kinds of choral speaking and dramatic work, r 
and times for pupils to talk among themselves, as when they are 
preparing for group reading or dramatic work, or producing a class 


newspaper, or doing oral drills in groups or pairs. Left to itself, 


such talking will soon rise to a roar. The art of talking quietly 
must be learned and practised. 


The teacher's part 


The above describes what I hope you will recognize as a very 
desirable state of affairs in the English classroom. Desirable, but 
impossible? Surely not, provided you establish the right kind of 
relationship with your class, for this is fundamental to everything 


1 as you expect courtesy 
from your pupils, be courteous to them. Avoid shoutin 


vanity). It is a place where you and yo 
through a lot of work together, 


aie Read out the names of members of each group, and tell 
each 


group in which Part of the classroom it is to assemble. Then 
announce: ‘Into groups—Go!’ There will be instant pandemonium, 
talking, shouting, Scraping of furniture on the floor, banging of 
desks, etc. Moreover, the movement will take place much too 
slowly. Some pupils will not remember which groups they are in. 
‘When the uproar has subsided, say: ‘Go back to your places’; 
and when this movement has been slowly and noisily accomplished, 
Say quietly: ‘That was much too slow and much too noisy, wasn’t 
it? Now let's try it again, and try to do it quickly, without any 
Noise at all. Ready? Into groups—Go!’ When you have practised 


this three times you will be Surprised to find how quickly and how 
quietly it can be done. 

The same 
and activities, until the Pupils know well what you expect of them.” 


* 


e kind of practice can be applied to the other movements 4 
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The matters described under headings x. to xiii. can be left until 
you come to them. Then it will be necessary to explain what you 
want, and to make quite certain that it is always carried out. 

It was stated at the beginning of this article that this kind of 
trained crder and self-discipline is not just a convenience for you, 
though it will, in the long run, save you a lot of time. The main 
purpose, I repeat, is to create in the classroom an atmosphere of 
alertness and activity in which good work can be done, to let the 
pupils know what you expect of them in different types of lesson, 
and to give them the opportunity to cooperate with you in the work 
you do together. 


Linguistics and the ‘Practical’ Teacher 


W. R. LEE 


The language-teacher who is disdainful of linguistics (or. what 
he imagines to be such), doubting that it has anything to do with 
his daily problems—‘Some of these theorists have never even seen 
the inside of a classroom!’—and, on the other hand, the linguist? 
who seems to look down on language-teaching as an inferior task (to 
be undertaken, if at all, for bread-and-butter reasons) are neither 
of them unfamiliar figures tcday. They appear to have little in 
common and are often, indeed, hardly aware of each other’s 
activities, still less of a possible overlap of these. Between the. 
language-teacher and the linguist lies, in general, a gulf of mutual ` 


- indifference and neglect. If this is an over-simplified picture, which 


leaves out the shining exceptions, it is none the less roughly and 
deplorably true. PRL i 

Ought the gulf between linguist and language-teacher to be 
bridged? How can the bridging best be done? How is it, as an 
exception, done already? Attempting to answer these questions, we 
shall first take a brief look at what language-teaching involves, and 
the | g0 on to consider what light linguistics can shed on language- 
teaching and whether all language-teachers ought to concern them- 
selves with it. ka 


1Though some call it pompous, the term ‘linguistician’ may be better, since 


` a ‘linguist’ may also be one skilled in the use of languages. For brevity’s sake, 


however, the author has used ‘linguist’. 
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ii 

It will now seem illogical to say that every language-teacher is 
necessarily a linguist. He may not, of course, be a very competent 
one. His grasp of linguistic analysis may be feeble. Yet the decisions 
he is called upon to take, from the very fact that he teaches a 
language, are founded upon beliefs—good, bad and indifferent— 
about the nature of the language he is teaching. This applies 
especially to teachers who draw up syllabuses or design complete 
courses of instruction, but those who do not are involved in some 
such decisions too. 

Nowadays it is a platitude that we cannot teach the whole of a 
language at once. We all have to begin with something: certain 


words, phrases and sentence-patterns, and not other words, phrases 
and sentence-patterns. We decide 


result. If the diet is too thin, 

negligible and a similar apathy is bound to develop, 
A decision as to the content 

be reached in more than one m: 

decisions, as to sequence and 

the parts of the content are be: 


recognized, and the recognition is increasingly fol 
of well-graded language-courses apt to the needs 
of the world and various sorts of learner, course: 
teachers’ books giving appropriate advice, often in 
classroom procedure. 

As far as the first two choices 
teachers working out a course of el 
with problems such as: Is it mainly 
and sentence-patterns which shoul 
most frequently used words, 


are concerned, any language- 
ementary instruction are faced 
words or mainly phrase-patterns 
d be taught? Are we to teach the 


or the most useful words? Most 
frequently used by whom? Most useful to whom? And what are 


these words? Are the most useful words the commonest, and vice 
versa? If we are not to teach these words, or not these words onl 

what words are we to teach? If the commonest or most Sant 
structures and words are to be taught first, how can we know which 
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they are? And so on and so on. Similar questions present themselves 
at later stages too, and the answers to some of the questions depend, 
of course, on the social and scholastic setting and on the type of 
pupil: whether young or old, girls or boys or both sexes; and 
particularly on whether. the language being learnt is in general use 
in the community. é 

Doubtless to many of us these problems are familiar, but they 
serve as a reminder of the sort of speculation and inquiry, and 
perhaps also of research, that underlie a well-conceived course of 
instruction. To solve them we must look into word-frequency 
counts, and the theory of such counts. We must examine structures 
and the theory of structures. Phrases and sentences, we have to 
realize, are built on a limited number of ground plans, and are 
commutable in parts and to some degree.1 Furthermore, words 
are classifiable by their ability to replace other words at certain 
positions in the structures.* We arrive thus at a new understanding 
of the term ‘parts of speech’, and of ways in which the structures 
can be modified and extended. We understand better, and it is 
necessary to understand well, what is meant by ‘the same’ and 
‘different’ at the various levels of language-analysis—sound-level, 
word-level, sentence-level, and so on. The idea of pattern and variant 
is important: for instance, we need to be clear as to what differences 
between sounds, rhythms and intonations are significant, and in 
what way; for if we are not, we shall probably waste time fussing 
about fine shades of difference which matter little or do not matter 
in the way we think they do, and shall neglect other fine shades 
which are important. A thorough knowledge of the most significant 
contrasts in the language being taught helps a teacher to stick to the 
point and avoid irrelevance. Linguistics contributes by setting out 
knowledge of this kind in an orderly way. 

iii 

Indeed, we are involved in the very subject-matter of descriptive 
linguistics. ‘ à 7 

“But wait a minute, the reputedly practical teacher exclaims. 
Why should 7 go into these things? Z don’t want to get tangled 
in When are you leaving?, the structure of which is a common 
d number of words can replace When: and some of the possible 
changes elsewhere (e.g. of are to is) are conditional on changes being made at 
another position in the structure (e.g. you to he or she): but this sentence is 
commutable to some degree at all four positions in it. 

*For example, when, why, who, &c., might be taken as the same class of 
word because, in a sentence like When are you leaving?, they can replace each 


other and so effect a change in meaning of a certain type. But the behaviour 
of such words in other kinds of sentence-structure would have to be looked at too. 


1For instance, 
one, a very limite! 
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in a spider’s web of theory. It isn’t my job to choose words and 
structures, still less to understand the whys and wherefores of doing 
so. All the words and structures are served up to me in the text- 
book prescribed, which also lays down the order in which to teach 
them. Are you suggesting I can’t teach properly without fretting over 
frequency lists or sorting out the dry bones of structures?” 

There is admittedly something, and perhaps almost a half-truth, 
in such a teacher’s argument. Granted that a textbook course can be 
properly assessed only with the help of a linguist, a good textbook 
course and a good teacher unversed in linguistics can nevertheless 
together work wonders. Yet a high degree of awareness of what 
one is up to is surely to be desired, since without this it is harder 
to make appropriate modifications in the course—and few if any 
courses are in every way suited to the class facing one. This is not, 
however, the sole reply to the argument, nor the most essential one. 
“You personally, perhaps,’ the objector should be told, ‘needn’t 
go into all these matters, though you would be better qualified to 
teach if you did. But Somebody must go into them. And if they are 
not gone into thoroughly, instead of a well-arranged and effective 
course there will be tagbags of bits and pieces of tuition which add 
up to very little—and that is what pupils quite often get? 


iv 


It is no more necessary, in other words, 


for every. language- 
teacher to take u Ty linguist to take up 


me from each field of 


inguist’s unpractical outlook, tends to 


ssumption which some linguists make, that the 
i teacher 1S concerned with less ‘wei j 
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DIAGRAM 1 But this is quite unnecessary. 
All you need is a chain of 
communication between the 
two. Teaching and linguistics 
areremote from one another: 
it is middle-men who join 
themup. Closerto fact would 
be this diagram—the middle-men being inspectors, textbook- 
writers, research-workers and so on’. 


ET 


DIAGRAM 2 


Once again, there is something in the rejoinder. To some extent 
ideas about language and ideas about the teaching of it influence 
each other from afar, over extended lines of communication which 
might be difficult to trace: but to some extent contact is close, as 
in Diagram 1. Many teachers have themselves, for instance, studied 
phonetics, which we may view as a branch of linguistics, and have 
done so in the light of classroom experience and needs: and con- 
versely, many phoneticians have been interested in the applications 
of phonetics to language-teaching. At the same time phonetic 
theory may exercise an influence on ignorant teachers through 
the classbooks they use, DIAGRAM 3 
or through syllabuses 
drawn up or advice given 
by those better informed 
than they are; while 
thought on phonetic 
problemscontinues to be 
influenced by teaching 
experience not necessa- 
rily the phonetician S 
own. Surely the position 
is better summarized by 
combining Diagrams 1 
and 2, perhaps thus: 
Here there is transmission over a distance, via middle-men, and 


there is also direct personal contact. 
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Diagrams of this sort have an air of tidying up reality, and tend, 
of course, to look absurdly naive. More so without doubt is the 
belief that two spheres of thought and activity can influence each 
other in but one way—and still more so the notion that classroom 
practice is self-sufficient without theory. 

A point worth remembering about lines of communication and 
chains is that weakness goes with length. I remember a party game 
I played as a boy. The players sat in a line or a big circle, and the 
first player wrote down a short sentence and then whispered it to the 
second. The second whispered it to the third, the third to the fourth, 
and so on round the circle or down the line. The last player had to 
say out loud what he thought had been whispered to him by the 
last but one, and of course the final ‘message’ was often laughably 
unlike the original. The more players there were the more garbled it 
was: the longer the line the greater the loss in transmission. There 
is an obvious application: if linguistics has anything to offer, let 
the language-teacher take it as directly as possible; similarly, let 
the linguist take as directly as possible from teaching whatever 
knowledge, influencing linguistic theory, teaching can offer, One and 
the same person may, of course, be teacher and linguist, exempli- 
fying the ideal overlap. May linguists with the time and inclination 
to teach languages, and language-teachers with the time and inclin- 


ation to study linguistics, long flourish—may they also ; 
since they are far too few! y aey multiply, 


Teachers who take up linguistics. 
problems of their daily teaching, are the better equipped to cope 
with those problems, and should come to exercise greater influence. 
than teachers who do not take up lin; : 


y up linguistics: the former alone are 
qualified to set out clearly what it is that has to be taught, to decide 


upon priorities and arrange the succession of teaching steps, to make 
and improve syllabuses, to devise well-conceived lesson-material and 
pertinent exercises and tests, to choose and also if need be to compile 
textbooks which are appropriate. It is undesirable, nevertheless, to 
think of such teachers as a class apart, as (inevitably) a small élite 
heading an unenlightened and uninfluential mass of other teachers 
The more teachers there are who understand what they are doing 
and who can sift and critically examine their material and methods 
the better, especially for the pupils. When we say, therefore, that 
not every language-teacher need take up linguistics, the emphasis 
is on ‘need’. It is desirable. What matters more is that the co 

itself should be based on sound linguistics, and re 


) _ba especially on 
systematic description of the language concerned, even if aces 


» if they keep in mind the 


a's 
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using the course are unaware of what underlies it and of how it 
has been put together. 


vi 


Linguistics sets out knowledge of the significant contrasts of a 
language in an orderly way. But what sorts of contrast? It is certain, 
also, that this is not all it does. It concerns itself not only with what 
can be set out vertically, in columns, thus: 


Table 1. Minimal Contrasts 


A B Cc D 
(of ‘sound’)t (of letter) (of word) 
/kixp/? reed I in 
/kep/ read you on 
/kap/ Reed he near 
/kuzp/ Read she under 


but also with what can be set out horizontally, showing (to put it 
simply) what goes with what: for example, the sound /s/ with the 
sounds /p/,/t/,/k/,/l/,/m/,/n/,/w/,/pr/,/tr/,/kr/, &c. at word-beginnings, 
but not with /b/,/4/,/g/./°/,/i/, &c.; I with am, you with are, he 
with is, &c.: a certain tense in a subordinate clause with a certain 
other tense in the main clause (‘We shall wait here until you return’); 
one word-order in the body of a question and another in its tag or 
tail (‘It isn’t yours, is it?’); and so on. Linguistics deals, therefore, 
with structure and system.® But this is still not all. It deals with 
language as it is heard and seen in everyday life, with language 
in its social context, with the real-life (as distinct from the instruc- 
tional) occasions on which this or that word, phrase, intonation, 
style, can be used. Learning the language is (up to a point) learning 
to live as speakers and writers of it do in a particular community. 
Linguistics is thus a guide to language usage at a number of different 
levels. f 4% , 

To return to the question of contrast. This is a question of 
minimal differences (between one utterance or piece of language 
and another) which native users of the language have learnt from 

1Features of rhythm, intonation, loudness, &c., are also, of course, sound- 
features: the inverted commas indicate that ‘sound’ is here used in a narrow 

“sense (to refer to vowel and consonant sounds). 

*The phonetic transcription of English here employed is that of D. Jones’s 
English Pronouncing Dictionary. 

3The use of these two terms in this sense is now fairly widespread in Britain. 
Cf. J. R. Firth, ‘A Synopsis of Linguistic Theory, 1930-55’, espec. VII, in Studies 
in Linguistic Analysis (Philological Society, 1957). 
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experience are important in a certain way, what we may call an 
‘objective’ way. Irrespective of the manner in which it is spoken, 
It’s a cup can never mean It’s a cap. Whether shouted or whispered, 
drawled or snapped, said cheerfully or with a sneer, and whether a 
boy or an old woman says it, cap refers to headgear and cup to a 
drinking vessel. A difference of sound (in the narrow sense) goes 
with the difference of meaning. We need to know exactly what 
differences of this kind there are in the language we have to teach: 
if we have such knowledge, we can better assess our task in this 
field and will know what we are aiming at and be able to work out 
the more effectively a means of reaching our goal. We shal, have 
consciously grasped one of the systems of the language. Sim-larly, 
when it comes to writing, cap is distinguishable visually from cup 
by the difference between the letters a and u. We need to know the 
visual systems of the language (and here the conventions of stops 
and capitals are included) as weil as the aural systems: although, 
of course, if home and foreign language both use the same alphabet 


there is no very great difficulty here. Whether we are concerned with 


speech or with writing, however, it is not simply a question of one 
kind of unit (the ‘sounds’, or the letters). Language-teachers must also 
be conscious of the grammatical system, and this is more complicated. 
Just as It’s a cup differs from It’s a cap, so It’s your cap differs from 
It’s my cap, the contrast between my and your being a detail from 
another system. No language is made up of one system alone: 
it is, as the linguist briefly puts it, polysystemic. At the level of 
syntax we can similarly work out and state systems of contrasting 
units: some dependent, for instance, on word-order (This is your 
cup, Is this your cup, &c.). None of these systems can be looked 
upon as entirely independent of the others. They interlock: for 
example, the grouping of words into ‘parts of speech’ is determined 


largely by how they can be used in various syntactic structures. 
But this is a co 


moment. k 


„It might be said that the structures of a language are its systems 
viewed from another angle, or rather that the complex unity of a 
language can be viewed from two sides. We discover the systems, 
and the terms or units in each of 


; b these, by comparing almost 
identical utterances and noticing where the a Pavia, 


5 7 y differ. Having estab- 
lished these units or terms, we can look at the language to see what 
always, or often, precedes or follows what: and then we discover 
what are its structures. 

In considering the use of language in a context of everyday 
activities, we are looking at it as a fully meaningful whole in which 
its systems and structures are, as it were, bound together. Con- 


mplicated matter that need not detain us at the 


ee" 
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siderations of context take us outside linguistics proper, which is 
concerned with the build of a language, that is to say, with its 
internal relationships. However, at all stages in the analysis of a 
language—analysis carried out with the aim of stating what its 
systems and structures are—we need to bear in mind the contexts 
of usage. We know that cup and cap are ‘different’, not because ` 
we can hear a difference of sound (the difference between the 
/-sounds in feel and fall is also perceptible) but because we know 
that we and others use the first group of sounds or letters for a 
drinking-vessel and the second for a kind of headgear. We know 
also the sense in which Ae and she are not ‘the same’ (although in 
this sense is not and isn’t are) and our knowledge is based on 
language-using situations, Knowing, if we are native speakers of the 
language under analysis, what is ‘different’ and what ‘the same’ 
‘we seek to discover the means by which the differences are conveyed 
or ‘signalled’ to us. The language-signals make use of the variable 
properties of several ‘media’ (just as painting makes use of the 
_ variable properties of paint): sounds, pitch, rhythm, marks on 
paper, and so on, 
The native speaker’s use of language is the touchstone we have 
to keep by us, and this is true whether it is the systems or the struc- 
tures of the language which we are finding and setting out: we do 
our work of analysis inside the language, but have to keep looking 
at it from outside, to see what sort of language it is and whether it 
is all the same sort and the sort we know. Of course, it may be said 
that as home speakers of the language we use the systems and struc- 
tures of which it is made up and therefore, in a sense, we know 
them—why, then, need we become conscious of what they are? We 
and others, including those to whom it is not a home language, have 
learnt it without this consciousness. t j 
. This cannot be denied, yet the objection is largely irrelevant. By 
and large we are discussing teachers and not pupils. But pupils 
` form a large class, about which it is hard to generalize. If awareness 
strengthens control of what is learnt, we should foster it. Why 
neglect to make use of adults’ and older children’s analytical powers?” 
Our tennis would not be much good if, while we were playing, we 
thought about the movements of the racquet. Yet the tennis coach 
isolates and slows down such movements for would-be Wimbledon 
stars to practise. Some pupils can learn more quickly and surely 
by taking apart and examining what they are to learn, looking at 
it as if through a microscope, comparing it with something else, 
and then putting it together again. Generalizations and rules help 
some learners, for whom analysis is a key. It is doubtful whether 
they help young learners much, and in general the wish and the 
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ability to analyse develop as we grow up. On the other hand, 
young children possess remarkable powers of unreflecting imitation. 
Analysis is beyond them, and if they are forced to undertake it 


they are learning at all. Older pupils too can learn without analysis, j l 


> their own. How much awareness is helpfu 
depends on age, ability, and a number of other factors. » ™ 


S another matter. A teacher needs to bè 


is to say, without being able to und 
language—is not much 
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“e 
friend, leader—which have little to do with linguistics and therefore 
do not fall within the scope of this article. The linguistic side is only 
one side of Janguage-teaching and other aspects are also important. 
vii 

In most of its branches present-day linguistics is a pre-science 
rather than a science, but no more than physics or psychology can 
it develop without a framework of technical terms. We sometimes 
hear the complaint that writings on linguistics are difficult, and 
that even well-educated and highly intelligent people cannot under- 
stand them. But why should they expect to do so without special 
study of the subject? No sane person expects to understand any 
book on mathematics or engineering or chemistry or even (say) 
biology which he may happen to pick up. There are laymen’s 
simply-written introductions to these subjects, but the layman 
recognizes that each is a separate discipline, claiming its devotees, 
and that advanced books are bound to take the Jower stages of 
Knowledge for granted. Yet because all of us speak and write, we 
tend to think that discussion of language is everybody’s affair and 
should be generally comprehensible. Linguistics, like other branches 
of learning, demands an apprenticeship; it calls for steady application 
on the part of its students and offers knowledge which is accumulated 
gradually.’ It is not everybody's cup of tea. Among those who 
might be expected to give it attention, however, are teachers seriously 
interested in the craft of language-teaching, at least some of whom 
may well make a careful study of linguistics in search of approaches 
relevant to their tasks, even if the acquired knowledge does not always 
directly and immediately bear on classroom problems. Moreover, 
“teachers who will not themselves be linguists may profitably learn 

to identify language-teaching problems in terms which linguists can 

respect, and to co-operate with linguists in working out and testing 

solutions of these problems. In other words, research should be the 
p f teachers and linguists alike, and should keep in touch 


~~ business 0 


with the classroom. Linguists who are not teachers, on the other 
$ 1A beginning can be made with J. R. Firth’s Speech (Benn, London, 1930) and 
(Watts, London, 1937)—both unfortunately out of print— 


E. Sturteyant’s An Introduction to Linguistic Science (Oxford University. Press, 


m > 1947), F. R. Palmer’s An Introduction to Modern Linguistics (Macmillan 1936)— 


Bloomfield’s Language (Allen & Unwin, 1935), S. Potter’s 
Modern Linguistics (Deutsch, London, 1957), C; F. Hockett’s A Course in Modern 
Linguistics (Macmillan, New York, 1958), H. A. Gleason's An Introduction to 
Descriptive Linguistics (Holt, New York, 1955-6), A. A. Hill’s An Introduction 
to Linguistic Structures (Harcourt Brace, New York, 1 1958), andJ.R. Firth’s Papers 
in Linguistics (Oxford University Press, 1957). This is more than a beginning, no 
doubt! Not all these books are of equal difficulty nor do all the authors take 


the same view of linguistics. 


* also out of print, L. 
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Correspondence 


We are interested in Our readers’ ideas and views, an 
invite Correspondence, although no g 
be given. If you write to us, please k 
long-windedness, 


1. Professor P, Gurrey, author of Teaching En 
writes: Mr L. A, Hill’s letter in Vol. XIII No, 3 (p. 113 


The reviewer of Menon and Patel’s The Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language and Mr L, A. Hill both refer to the co ison j 


Such evidence throws light o 
language is learnt Most quickly, Agi 
method. A sound answer to the 
nine, provided the language is taught by th 
by ‘group methods? and by ‘lan 


ce 
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2. J. D. BOWEN & L. McINTOSH write from the Philippine Center for Lan- 
guage Study: We question Mr P. G. Wingard’s arguments in * “What’s This?” 
or “What is This?”’’ on the value of teaching long forms. If it is advisable to 


- postpone the presentation of difficult consonant clusters, this should be done by 


re-ordering the sequence of sentences to be taught. The first few lessons might 
well include sentences like ‘Good morning’ and ‘How are you?’. The student 
would be learning utterances that would enable him to communicate, whereas 
‘What’s this?” merely elicits new vocabulary items, and from people one already 
knows. And consonant clusters cannot be deferred very long. 

The other arguments are straw men, as we will try to demonstrate. But first 
here are some of the disadvantages of postponing the contractions. If oral 
English is to be presented at all, it should have validity. This is itself a sufficient 
reason for teaching contractions; they are an integral part of the language. To 
omit them is to distort it. For example, the following sentences illustrate a 
useful contrast that would be lost without the contracted form: ‘Oh Mother, 
let us go’; ‘Oh Mother, let's go’. English speakers everywhere will recognize 
the meaning of the first sentence as ‘Give us your permission’ and of the second 
as ‘Accompany us’. 

Furthermore we seriously doubt whether a student is really helped by 
excluding contractions. Once we begin to ‘simplify’, there’s no logical stopping- 
place. It would be almost as easy to justify postponing the contrast of /6i: — ðə/ 
because it's simpler not to have to choose. And then the /a—zn/ contrast can 
also be postponed, since it parallels /8i:—6e/ (except in writing, where the 
difference is maintained). 

Students who learn contracted forms easily handle long forms when they 
need to. The transition is simple. But the student who has had only long forms 
is nonplussed when faced with contractions. This alone justifies teaching con- 
tractions first. 

One other disadvantage of teaching only long forms abroad is the implied 
double standard; one brand of English for home consumption and another for 
export. In a world where unifying factors are important, let's avoid every 
tendency to pidginize the English taught abroad. Let's teach our students the 
real thing. 

Mr Wingard says that although the method should be oral, the material 
should be common to oral and written language, and therefore long forms are 
to be preferred. It depends on what one reads. Contractions are certainly found 
in plays, novels, letters, and the like. i 

Then Mr Wingard says we should avoid unnecessary complexity at the ` 
beginning. We must, of course, determine which complexities are necessary and 
which are not. Alternations of |z| and /s/ in contracted forms like who's and 
what's are cited, since there is no alternation in what is and who is. From the 
day he takes up English, the student must master this alternation in learning 
the regular plurals of nouns like news and nuts and possessive forms of nouns 
like Sue's and Sut’s. What advantage can there be in trying to conceal the same 
pattern when it appears in contracted forms? Furthermore, the use of full and 
Contracted forms is a meaningful contrast. ‘No it isn’t’ and ‘No it is not’ are 
different. The second is much stronger, since there is contrastive stress on not 
rather than regular sentence stress on is. } 

A much sounder way of avoiding complexity is by proper spacing; that is, 
by establishing the best rate and order of presentation of the essential patterns 
of the language. The amount of material offered should not exceed the students’ 
ability to master it, and the most useful patterns should be introduced early. 

Mr Wingard claims that closely similar patterns introduced together delay 
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control. This is the weakest of his straw men, and if it is accepted, all drills of 
the minimal contrast type must go. You're coming and your hat are not closely 
similar anyway; coming and hat distinguish the constructions. And homonyms 
are very common in English. If the student is to be shielded from this fact, 
how can we handle ‘I saw her yesterday’ and ‘I saw her hat’, where not even the 
writing system helps us? And such ‘closely similar’ patterns as he’s versus his 
are precisely the contrasts where the student needs discrimination practice. 

Another ‘closely similar’ pair which Mr Wingard would avoid is they're 
and their. We hold that the student of English had better learn that these two 
are identical and that both are like there. Otherwise we are offering him a rubber 
crutch. $ 

Mr Wingard says contractions can be postponed; other structural elements 
cannot. We think this can be done only at the risk of teaching distorted patterns, 
and that this risk is not worth taking. We believe that what is first learned is 
best assimilated, and that this is one instance where the principle of not learning 
something which must later be unlearned is particularly applicable. 

We know that many of our students will one day themselves be teachers of 
English. Let’s not spoil their chance to become models of spoken English 
by avoiding word-forms that occur in normal speech. We who are interested in 
the international value of English should be the last to train models whose 


distortions will hasten the day when interpreters will have to sit at a conference 
table of English speakers. 


Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MACCARTHY 


We shall do our best to deal with the ever- 


> 0 ; increasing number of 
questions which our readers send in, but we cannot promise to 
answer them all. 


QUESTION. Could you please explain for me the hrase ‘dust up their laurels’ i 

the following quotation? *. . . Mlles Sayers, S; i E had better cit 
up their laurels; here is a new challenger. eas ge ea 
ANSWER. Dust up their laurels is a variant of the more usual phrase ‘look to their 


laurels’, i.e. make an effort to maintain thei i i 
I e eir reputation, r a 
in the face of a formidable challenge, 3 a ee es 


QUESTION. Could you explain to me the difference between come and go used 
to denote change of state? What determines which of these verbs we use ina 
particular case? Jespersen says that go is used for things which are bad or which 
we do not desire, and come for the Opposite. Thus milk goes sour, apples go 
rotten and a person goes mad, whereas clothes come clean and silver or brass, 
when polished, comes bright. Is there any truth in this distinction? ; 
ANSWER. When employed to denote change of state, these two verbs are used in 
just the same way as when they express motion: go for movement from a given 
point, come for movement towards it. If we take our mental standpoint at the 


state before the change occurs, we use §9, as we think of movement away from 


that to something else: but if we are Primarily interested in the state that results 


(or that we hope will result) from the change, and fix our mind on that, then we 
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use come. Thus we say a person goes white, but dirty linen, when washed, comes 
white. A liquid goes clear if we think of its changing from a cloudy state to one 
of clearness, but comes clear if, desiring it to be clear, we view the change as a 
gradual approach towards that end. 

The ideas of ‘good’ or ‘bad’ are deciding factors only to the extent that 
normally we desire what we consider good, and do not desire what we consider 
bad, and this determines the standpoint we take when such things are involved. 


QUESTION. In Vol. XIII, No. 2, you dealt with must used as a past tense or with 
a past signification. 1 see that the C.O.D. says of it, ‘as past tense, reporting 
reflection made at the time’. R. W. Zandvoort (A Handbook of English Grammar, 
6th Edition) concurs with the C.O.D., but H. E. Palmer (A Grammar of English 
Words, 1955) has, ‘In past tense, reporting a reflection made at the time of 
speaking’. Am I right in saying that this addition of the words ‘of speaking? 
rather obscures the issue? The following passage, from Agatha Christie’s Ten 
Little Niggers, seems to me a good illustration of must in a past-time context 
reporting a reflection made at the time not of speaking (or in this case of writing), 
but at the time of the past in question: ‘My imagination waxed secretly to 
colossal force . . . I must—I must—I must commit a murder.’ 

ANSWER. Your observations seem, On the whole, correct, and as a statement of 
a general principle the definitions of the C.O.D. and of Zandyoort’s Handbook 
are to be preferred to that of Palmer. But I think there are cases where must 
represents a reflection made at the time of speaking: e.g. when it expresses 
annoyance about something in the past, as ‘My husband must invite someone 
to dinner just when I had arranged to go out for the day.” 

When it is followed by a perfect infinitive it also represents a reflection, at 
the time of speaking, about a past occurrence or situation: for example, the 
following, from J. J. Bell's one-act play Thread O’ Scarlet: ‘I shouted to him 
to stop, but he paid no attention. | think he must have left the road soon after.” 
‘They found three cheques belonging to the farmer, but the bag of notes and 
cash they never found; he must have hidden it too safe.’ But here, of course, 
although the reference of the entire combination is to the past, must itself is 
not used in a past sense; it represents the present assessment of what took place. 


QUESTION. Chambers'’s Twentieth Century Dictionary defines the word fon as 
follows: ‘a weight =20 cwt. —2240 Ib. (2400 Ib. being a long ton): U.S., usually 
=2000 Ib. (short) or 2240 Ib. (long ton)? I have not seen the figure 2400 Ib. 
for a long ton used elsewhere. Could you tell me when it is used? 
Answer. For all ordinary purposes the term ‘long ton’ is not used. In Britain 
the recognized ton is that of 20 cwt., or 2240 Ib., and it is always this that is 
understood when we order a ton of coal, or when the capacity of a vehicle is 
given as so-many tons. In earlier times, however, the ton varied in different 
parts of the country and in different trades, or for different commodities. For 
certain of these commodities the old ‘long ton’ of 2400 Ib. is still used within 
the trade, though not, usually, in transactions between the trade and the general 
ublic. The O.E.D. quotes from a book of 1829, ‘It (white gypsum) sells at 
ten shillings per long ton’, and then adds the note, 120 1b. to the cwt.’. The term 


is often to be heard in the B.B.C. reports on world commodity prices: e.g. ‘On 
-much per long ton.’ 


the London metal exchange tin rose to so 
Question. I was very interested in your reply in Vol. XII, No. 3, p. 100, regarding 
the use of present and future tenses respectively in clauses beginning with when. 
It has been very helpful to me. But how would you explain the use of the future 
in the following two sentences? ‘She will be well in a fortnight, when I shall 
go back to my little pupils at Queen’s Crawley.’ (Vanity Fair). ‘Liddy wanted 
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to go to her grandfather’s, to tell him about her holiday, and 1 said that she 
might stay with them till tomorrow when you'll be gone again.’ (Hardy. Far 
From the Madding Crowd). j : 

ANSWER. The explanation given in Vol. XII, to which you refer, was intended 
to apply only to subordinate clauses which are of the restrictive type. This, 
perhaps, should have been stated. The ‘when’ clauses in the two sentences you 
quote are not restrictive, and not really adverbial; they are continuative. In 
the first sentence when means ‘and then’; in the second it adds a further fact 
about tomorrow. In this type of clause, when the reference is to the future the 


future tense is used: ‘A meeting is to be held on Tuesday next, when the matter 
will be considered.” 


QUESTION. Could you please tell me the real difference between over and above, 
and under and below? 

ANSWER. Above means ‘higher up than’, below ‘lower down than’; a pavement 
is raised above the street level, the basement of a house is below the street level. 
Over and under mean directly above or below, so that the two things are super- 
imposed. Note the difference between ‘He shot an arrow above the house’ and 


“He shot an arrow over the house’, We say ‘He wore a waistcoat under his jacket’. 
“Below his jacket’ would have quite a different meaning. 


QUESTION. When I use the expression ‘to see someone off? must I add ‘to/from 
the station, harbour, airfield, &c.’? 


ANSWER. If the destination or place of departure is clear from the earlier part 
of the sentence, or will be understood from the context or the situation, it is not 
repeated at the end. E.g. ‘He leaves from Southampton on Saturday, and we 


are going to see him off.’ A to B, whom he meets as he is coming away from the 
fallway Station: ‘I have just been to sce a friend off.’ Otherwise it should be 
added. 


QUESTION. I should like to know if English sometimes uses what your French 
grammars call the ‘historic present’ for vivid descriptions of events in past 
narrative. If so, I should appreciate a few quotations from your best writers, 
and from other sources too, 

ANSWER. The historic present is sometimes usei 
be impossible to print „here a number of extracts from the ‘best writers’, but 
you will find examples in Chapters IV and VI of David Copperfield, and in Part 
II, Section iti, of Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs ofa Foxhunting Man, lts more 
frequent use is perhaps by ‘uneducated speakers, when they are giving an account 
of some past occurrence in which they were involved. Here are two examples 
(though it should be noticed that the English is ungrammatical). The first is 
from Lord Dunsany’s one-act play 4 Night at an Inn: ‘I did better than that. 
I walks up and down through Hull. I walks slow enough. And then 1 turns 
a corner and I runs. I never sees a corner but I turns it. But sometimes I let a 
corner pass, just to fool them. I twists about like a hare. Then I sits down and 
waits. No priests.’ The second comes from The Dear Departed, by Stanley 
Houghton: ‘He came in as merry as a sandboy. I says, “We're only waiting, 
Henry, to start dinner”, “Dinner,” he says, “I don’t want no dinner; I’m going 
to bed”.’ Other examples of this kind will be found in the short stories of 
W. W. Jacobs. 


d in English. It would obviously 


QUESTION. Some grammars say that the sire. 


$ ssed adverb of manner is placed 
before the verb, others put it after the verb, 


Which is correct? 


| 
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ANSWER. There is no hard and fast rule; much depends on the structure or the 
pattern of the sentence as a whole. In a brief sentence like He walked slowly 
only one position is possible—after the verb; but if we add an adverbial phrase, 
then there are the two possibilities He walked slowly across the room or He 
slowly walked across the room. Of these, most people would, 1 think, feel that 
the former stressed the adverb more strongly. The practice, however, is not the 
same for all adverbs, and what is true for one verb is not for another. Thus we 
may say either She carefully folded the letter or She folded the letter carefully 
but we cannot say He carefully (or carelessly) did his work; here we must put 
the adverb at the end. Similarly we cannot say He dishonestly gets his living OT 
We attentively listened to what he had to say, only He gets his living dishonestly 
and We listened attentively, &c. Moreover, even when front position is possible 
in a statement, questions and commands usually insist on post-position: Fold 
that letter carefully, Did you fold it carefully? The only deciding factor is usage. 
Since there are so many cases where the adverb must gO after the verb, and others 
where it may go after as well as before, you are at least playing for safety if 
ou make it follow the verb. Indeed, with front position it often ceases, strictly 
speaking, to be an adverb of manner and becomes a sentence adverb, as for 
instance in He stupidly ‘answered the question (i.e. it was stupid of him to answer 
it) in contrast with He answered the question stupidly. 


question. In The Dog It Was That Died by E. C. R. Lorac I find the sentences 
‘Nobody committed themselves to a definite answer’ and ‘Somebody's got to 
do it, haven't they?’ (pp. 75 and 102 of the Crime Club Edition). In both 
sentences an indefinite pronoun (nobody and somebody) is used with a plural 
verb, though the words in themselves seem to suggest the singular. Is this 
correct, or is it just an example of slipshod writing? 

ANSWER. It is not quite correct to say that these pronouns are used with a plural 
verb; Somebody’s is short for somebody is (singular), and if the first sentence were 
in the present tense instead of the past it would read Nobody commits themselves to 
a definite answer, not commit. It would be truer to say that the personal pronoun 
used to refer to them is a plural one, and that if this in its turn is a subject, it 
naturally takes a plural verb. 

Now as regards the explanation. It would, of course, be logical to expect a 
singular pronoun to refer to words like nobody and somebody, and in fact we 
could say ‘Nobody committed himself to a definite answer’ (though themselves 
is probably heard just as frequently), but, despite all logic, it would sound quite 
unidiomatic to say ‘Somebody's got to do it, hasn’t he?’ or ‘Nobody knew the 
answer, did he?’ The fact is that with these indefinite pronouns what is said of 
each one of a group individually, without any particular one being specified, 
is thought of as applying to all, and so (in appended questions especially) the 

Jural is used, since the singular (he) has a specific reference and would suggest 


a particular person. 

question. In a German Schulansgabe of W. Browne's The Holly and the Ivy 

J find the following sentence: ‘The whole play takes place in the living-room of 

a Georgian vicarage.’ Is the expression ‘takes place” correct? 

ANSWER. The implication of the question presumably is that a play takes place 

ona stage or ina theatre, not in a vicarage, and logically, of course, this is true, 
at a play takes place in a certain locality when 


But it is quite usual to Say thi S 
really we mean that the events represented in the play are supposed to take 


place there, and it seems rather pedantic to ol 
QUESTION. Correct English, we are told, is the English that is spoken by educated 
Englishmen, but my experience is that in many cases three educate 
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will give three different answers to the question ‘Is this correct English or not?’. 
Moreover, the foreign teacher of English who is marking examination papers 
finds it difficult to get hold of an educated Englishman in the short time that is 
available to him, and to mark something wrong if there is a possibility of its 
being considered right might prejudice a candidate’s chances of success or affect 
the grade at which he passes. 

Again, we are told that English is a non-grammatical language. Does that 
mean that in many cases it simply cannot be decided whether a phrase is correct 
or not—that it is left to one’s individual taste or whim? Reference books, I 
find, are not by any means unanimous; one will tolerate what another will 
condemn, while some mention possibilities of expressions which are omitted 
from others. I once read (I forget where) that only 0.3 per cent of English people 
speak correct English. Is this true? 

Is there any norm of correct English available in books, and if so where can 

the teacher of English readily find it? 
ANSWER, This is a question to which it is impossible to give a really satisfactory 
answer. Correct English is very difficult to define. The definition which you give 
is probably as good as any other that could be devised, but it does not really 
get us very far except in a negative sense—that it stamps as ‘incorrect’ anything 
which educated Englishmen (or most of them) would reject. But what exactly 
is meant by an ‘educated person’, English or otherwise? It may be argued that 
although we cannot give a precise definition of the term, we do, for all practical 
purposes, know the kind of person we have in mind when we use it in this con- 
nection. But, as you point out, such persons are not always agreed amongst 
themselves on what is ‘correct’ and what is not. Moreover, there may be regional 
differences. Many an educated speaker from the Midlands and parts of the North, 
for instance, will ask you what you think fo a book, a play, a film, &c., though 
to a southerner, used to of, this would sound strange, while several well-spoken 
Northerners have told me that the southern “What do you do of an evening (or, 
of a Saturday afternoon)?, which I habitually use myself, ‘sounds to them 
definitely wrong; they would say in an evening and on a Saturday afternoon. 
Again, age may have an influence. Amongst the younger generation will in the 
first person of the future tense of verbs is now frequently to be heard; so is the 
expression ‘aim to do a thing’, though by most educated people much over 
fifty both would probably be considered incorrect. 

In the face of all this what attitude is the foreign teacher (and examiner) to 
adopt? Perhaps, rejecting purely regional uses and variations, he should admit 
a construction as ‘acceptable English’ if it is used, and felt to be correct, by a 
fair proportion of what would be considered ‘educated’ English speakers and 
writers. As a teacher perhaps he shoul 


t er per d lean slightly in the direction of conser- 
vatism, as an examiner in the opposite direction. 


To say that English is a non-grammatical Jan 
make much sense; whoever made the assertion probably meant that what is 
‘correct’ is finally decided by what is actually said, not by what, according to 
some prescribed grammatical rule, ought to be said. But then, of course, the 
‘ungrammatical’, once it becomes established and widely used, becomes gram- 
matical. Thus It’s me and Who was the letter addressed to? must both be regarded 
as grammatical English, despite any so-called rules that the verb to be is followed 
by a nominative as its complement and that in English prepositions govern the 
accusative case; but Do you know of anyone will do some gardening for me?, 
though sometimes heard, cannot be so Tegarded, since it would not be generally 
said by educated English speakers. 


As for the assertion that only 0.3 per cent of English people speak correct 


guage does not really seem to 


ty 


R 
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English, this is very difficult to prove or disprove. It certainly seems a small 
percentage, but so much depends on what we mean by, or are willing to accept 
as, ‘correct’ English. Perhaps very few people who might generally be considered 
‘correct’ speakers are correct all the time and in every detail. 

There is no one book which can be regarded as a final authority and court of 
appeal in“these questions, but you might find the following helpful: W. Stannard 
Allen. Living English Structure (Longmans); J. Millington-Ward. The Uses of 
Tenses in English (Longmans), Peculiarities in English (the same author and 
publisher); and A. S. Hornby. 4 Guide to Patterns and Usage in English (Oxford 
University Press). 


QuEsTION. On p. 28 of Vol. XII, No. 1, of E.L.T. (Oct.-Dec., 1957), you give an 
explanation of the word snob. Some time ago I saw it stated in an essay on 
Snobbery, by Harold Nicolson, that towards the end of the nineteenth century 
those Oxford undergraduates who belonged to the nobility enjoined their fellow 
students who did not enjoy this privilege, when signing their names on the lists 
of attendances at lectures, to add s. nob, which stood for sine nobilitate. 1 have 
heard this explanation given in England, and in Oxford itself, and it certainly 
seems to me quite plausible. Is there any foundation for it? 

ANSWER. The story may or may not be true, but even if it is it does not explain 
the origin of the word, which was in existence in the early nineteenth century. 
The Cambridge undergraduates’ journal The Snob was flourishing when 
Thackeray went up to the university in 1829, though at this time, Professor 
Gordon N. Ray tells us in a note to his book Thackeray. The Uses of Adversity, 
the word signified ‘a person not belonging to the University, and hence, by 
implication, low-born and vulgar.’ It was Thackeray himself who changed its 


meaning. 


question. In E.L.T., Vol. XII, No. 1 (Oct.-Dec., 1957), p. 28, it is stated that 
what, when used as a subject, always takes a singular verb, even when a plural 
is expected in the answer; the same statement is later made about interrogative 
who, although here, for special reasons, an occasional plural is admitted. But 
surely you can say ‘What are those funny objects over there?’, ‘What are those 
cakes made of?’, ‘Who are you, to give yourself such airs?’, ‘Who were those 
ladies in summer frocks?’. 
ANSWER. Your sentences are quite correct, but they do not invalidate the answer 
iven in the previous issue of E.L.T. to which you refer, for in none of them is 
what or who the subject. In the first, the third and the fourth it is the complement 
of the verb (the subjects are those funny objects, you and those ladies respectively) 
while in the second it is the object of the preposition of, the subject being those 


cakes (Those cakes are made of—what?). 


question. Why is the past perfect (had seen). used in the following sentence? 
‘I had seen them coming back last night; I saw them going afield again; and 
there was the life of Bouchet in a nutshell.’ (The Inn of Bouchet. R. L. Stevenson.) 
ANSWER. Perhaps the question should be, ‘Why is last night, and not the previous 
night, used?” Had seen and saw is the natural sequence of tenses. Stevenson is 
looking back from the time of writing to the time when he saw the events which 
he describes. One morning he saw them going afield; the night before that he 
had seen them coming back (i.e. from their previous day’s labours). y 

There is nothing peculiar or unusual about the grammar of this. What is 


unusual is the use of last night with the past perfect, for last night usually means 
the night before the time of speaking, and the events that took place last night 
are referred to by the simple past tense (Last night I went to the theatre). Here, 
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however, it means the night before the time (in the past) that the writer is pictur- 
ing. The explanation is probably as follows: Stevenson looks at the sequence of 
events from the point of view of the time when he is writing, and therefore uses 
the sequence of tenses appropriate to that, but having already in his mind the 
picture of the peasants going to work, it becomes, for the moment, a ‘present 
to him, and so he slips into fast night instead of the previous night. 


QUESTION. Is it acceptable English to Say ‘to sign off the summit talks’? To sign 
off really means to announce the end of a radio broadcast. 

ANSWER. The expression you mention is a Piece of journalese, and should not 
be used in normal English. It may be an extension of the use of the term in 
broadcasting, but this itself is an extension of an older one, namely, to terminate 


an engagement (cf. ‘to sign on for seven years’—enter into a contract to serve 
in the army for seven years). 


QUESTION. What is the meaning of ‘brinkmanship’? 
ANSWER. It is a recently coined word (on the ana 
manship, Seamanship, &c.) meaning the art of 
political and international questions of a delicate nature, so that though the 
parties may get to the brink of an open rupture, or even of war, it is just avoided. 
The idea is obviously taken from a Person walking along the brink of a cliff, 
but always taking care that he does not fall over. According to an article in 
Notes and Queries, Vol. 204, No. 5 (May 1959), the word was coined by Adlai 


Stevenson, and first appeared in print in a report of one of his speeches in the 
New York Times of February 26, 1956, p P 


he verbal use of negative, again, is noted by 
a g you suggest does 
t - We may give a negative reply (sa ‘no’) to a simple 
dare ie Sal Gi not mul that the question was tegiived: When we say 
r as distinct from an enquiry) was ne; atived we mean that it 

was considered and discussed, but finally a decision ae taken against it. 
QUESTION, In no dictionary can I find trigger used as a verb, et from printed 
sources I have collected the following: ‘In a curious way ‘hey triggered off a 
new debate on the awkward subject of Suez’, ‘Fainting is a reflex, triggered 
off by an empty heart’, Is this use general nowadays, and if so do you approve 

of it? i 

The same questions apply to the followin its * ite i 
orbiting round the earth’; ‘orbiting speed’, pag eh ce RGS 


i ecessary, though ‘orbiti K 
may be a recognized and necessary technical term, on R PERA 


IA 
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QUESTION. Only in recent months have I heard the verb fo discount used in con- 
texts other than commercial (e.g. ‘to discount the Russian moves as mere 
tactics’, ‘We should not discount the influence of Christianity in bringing about 
these great changes’). Is this use now recognized? Again, I have often heard 
journalists use fo precipitate with the meaning ‘cause suddenly to arise’ (e.g. to 
precipitate a situation from which the Russians would gain; the invasion of 
Poland precipitated the second World War). Is this a correct use? 

ANSWER. Both words have been used for a number of years in the senses in 
which you note, and not simply by journalists. Wyld gives the examples ‘to 
precipitate a crisis’ and ‘to discount a great deal of what one hears’, 


QUESTION. I have always regretted that there is no dictionary available which 
lists political words and phrases. | realize the difficulties that would be entailed 
in compiling such a work, but I believe it would be very useful; and would it be 
such a hopeless undertaking after all? 1 should like your opinion. 

ANSWER. Presumably you mean current political words and phrases. The chief 
trouble about the compilation of such a work is that so much of the material it 
would have to include is ephemeral, so that by the time it was published much 
of its contents would be obsolete, while a number of new terms would have 
arisen which would not be included in it. Penguin Books do, however, publish 
A Dictionary of Politics, edited by Florence Elliott and Michael Summerskill, ` 
which includes the more permanent and established political and diplomatic 
terms, as well as information about politicians, statesmen and parties. You 
might find this of some use to you. 


Question. What is the meaning of the proverb ‘It is a long lane without a 
turning’? 

Ran The usual form of the proverb is ‘It’s a long lane that has no turning’, 
i.e. a lane that goes on and on without a turning must be a very long one indeed. 
The meaning is that circumstances cannot always remain the same; sooner or 
later a change must come. It is sometimes quoted as a consolation to those in 
misfortune. 

Question. ‘For many months the average of deaths during these voyages was 
seventy-four in the thousand; the corpses were shot out into the waters: and 
who shall say that they were the most unfortunate?’ (From the essay on Florence 
Nightingale, in Strachey’s Eminent Victorians.) Why is shall used here? 
ANSWER. This is an idiomatic use of shall, meaning ‘who is qualified to, who 
will dare to, who will presume to?’ &c. It is literary, not colloquial, and even 
in written English it is not very frequent. There is always something rather non- 
committal about it; the writer suggests that he thinks that perhaps they were 
not the most unfortunate, though he does not definitely say so. 


QUESTION, Is the use of should correct in the following sentence, or ought it 
to be would? ‘He went so far as to promise anyone a big sum of money who 
should bring him the head of the king.’ 3 o es 
ANSWER. Should is quite correct. Would bring would mean ‘was willing to bring’, 
as in the sentence, ‘He offered his watch as security to anyone who would lend 
him five pounds.’ The idea that the writer wishes to convey is not that of willing- 
ness, but rather of chance or likelihood. Cf. ‘There is some spare paper on the 
front desk, for anyone who should need it’, and the opening line of Rupert 
Brooke’s sonnet The Soldier: ‘If 1 should die, think only this of me. 


QUESTION. ‘He dares not leave the kitchen’, Is this right, or is it merely a 


misprint? : , 
ANSWER. Dares, in this sentence, is not incorrect, but dare is more usual. 
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question. In £.L.T., Vol. XII, No. 4, your reviewer of Leonhardi’s Dictionary of 
English Grammar takes exception to the sentence ‘She sat engaged in guessing 
what that letter meant’, yet in Bertrand Russell’s Analysis of Mind (sixth 
impression, p. 210), I find the following: ‘You have been engaged for ages 7 
giving increased precision to the meaning of words.’ So far as I can see, t 1e 
two sentences are exactly alike in structure. If that from Bertrand Russell is 
acceptable, why is the other not? ee 

ANSWER. Admittedly the two sentences are exactly alike in structure to the 
extent that both contain engaged followed by in plus a gerund, but this does 
not mean that they are equally acceptable as English. With very little trouble 
we could compile quite a long list of sentences on the same pattern (e.g. He 
stood engaged in looking in the shop window) all of which would be open to ie 
same objection as the first one you quote, namely, that they are unnatural 
English and would never be said. ‘To be engaged in doing something’ is idiomatic 
English; ‘to sit engaged’, or ‘to stand engaged’, is not. Moreover, while we can 
be engaged in some activity like doing a crossword puzzle, preparing a meal or 
washing a car, it scarcely seems the right word to apply to mental processes 
like thinking, guessing, wondering, &c. 


QUESTION. In a book I have found the following sentence: “During the 1890's 
the cathode-ray tube became the centre of a great deal of research.’ I should 
like to know what the expression ‘the 1890’s’ means. 

ANSWER. It is quite a normal expression in English, and means the period between 
the year 1890 and 1899. In the same way we should speak of ‘the 1920's’, i.e. 
the years 1920-29. Perhaps it is the use of the apostrophe that has puzzled you, 
but this is the accepted way of denoting the plural of a number when it is written 
as a numeral and not spelt as a word: e.g. ‘the 50’s of the last century’. 


QUESTION. Is it correct to say ‘A long experience in commercial houses has 
made me well versed in business’, or should one say ‘much versed’? 
ANSWER. The correct form is well versed; we should never say ‘much verseg’, 
Versed is an adjective, not a participle. 


QUESTION. Is it correct to use the definite article in the following sentence: 
“Owing to the drought and the rising prices of some raw materials it is vei 
likely that in the next months . . .’? Would it also be Correct to say ‘in the 
following months’? 

ANSWER. The definite article is correct, though as the sentence stands it has no 
very clear meaning, since the plural months may mean any number from two 
upwards. It would be better to say ‘the next three months’, ‘the next six months’ 
or ‘the next few months’, Following can only be substituted for next if the refer- 
ence is to past time: e.g. ‘He took up his new post at the beginning of March. 
In the following few months he got to know the business thoroughly,” 


Grammar I find ‘I am loving’ given as 
he present tense. Is it correct to use the 
love, to praise and to know? 


t e in his own work; but then in Latin, 
of course, the question of a continuous form does not arise, whereas it does 


in English. It is difficult to think of a situation where one could use the con- 
tinuous form of to love or to know, though it would be possible with zo praise. 


{ 


PA 
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Here are a few examples: ‘Tam praising his work in order to give him encourage- 
ment’, ‘He is always praising people who do not deserve it’, “Who am I to con- 


demn his work when everyone else is praising it?” 


QUESTION. I have great difficulty in using the verbs may and can. Which is the 
better of the two to use in the following sentences? ‘My banker will be pleased 
to furnish you any further information you may/can require’, “You may/can 
be sure that any order you may entrust me with will be speedily attended to.’ 
Answer. To begin with, it should be pointed out in regard to your first sentence 
that ‘furnish you any further information’ is not idiomatic English (at least 
not as it is spoken in Great Britain). It should read ‘furnish you with any further 
information’, In this sentence may is the correct verb to use, since it contem- 
plates the possibility, though not the certainty, of further information being 
required. “You can require’ would mean ‘you have the power, the ability or the 
authority to require’, The difference will perhaps be clear from such a sentence 
as the following: ‘They may not require you to pay a deposit, though they can 
if they wish’. In your second sentence can would be acceptable colloquially, 
though may is more strictly correct. Here, of course, it is used in the permissive 
Sense, just as it is in ‘You may go if you have finished your work.’ 


QUESTION. The following comes from an article in the magazine Life entitled 
‘There are now 1:066 million teachers 


‘Two Crises for American Education’. > 
in service in the public schools. ‘An additional 750,000 are needed in the next 


three years.’ How can you explain the use of the plural verb are (in the second 


sentence) when its subject has the singular article an? 
r the purpose of the article 


ANSWER. We should, presumably, have to say that fo e, 

the number 750,000 is thought of as a single group, additional to those already 
in service, but from the point of view of the verb is thought of as denoting a 
number of individual teachers. In the same way another 750,000 and a further 
750,000 would take a plural verb. 


QUESTION. ‘Fully a third were lost to other work before they could enter the 
classroom.’ (i) Why is @ third (singular) followed by a plural verb? (ii) Fully a 
third strikes a German as rather strange. So far as I know fully is the only 
adverb ending in -ly that has this position before the indefinite article. Fowler 
(M.E.U.) says that full is an idiomatic but colloquial variant of fully, but an 
Englishwoman has told me that ‘a full third’ is wrong. ’ 3 

ANSWER. (i) The fact that the word third is preceded by the singular article a 
has no bearing on the number of the verb. All expressions denoting fractions, 
no matter whether the numerator is one or more than one, take a singular verb 
if they refer to quantity or amount, a plural if they refer to number: e.g. two 
thirds of the land was uncultivated, two thirds of the apples were bad; a third of 
the work is done, a third of the members are over sixty years of age. (ii) Fully, 
in such a sentence as this, is quite normal English, and no English-speaking 
person would feel that there was anything strange about it. It is doubtful whether 
‘a full third’ would ever be used by anyone who spoke Standard English, and 
even if it were it would not mean the same as fully a third. ‘A full third’ would 
mean a third, where less might have been expected; ‘fully a third’ means 
‘certainly a third, and possibly rather more’. Fully is by no means the only 
adverb ending in -/y that can be used to modify a noun preceded by an indefinite 
article: All the following can be used in just the same way as fully is used in the 
sentence you quote: exactly, precisely, nearly, scarcely, barely, hardly, roughly, 


approximately and (less frequently) merely. 
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QUESTION. In the following sentences is the singular verb the only idiomatic 
form, or could the plural also be used? ‘Only £12,000 was spent’, ‘Three weeks 
is a long time’. 

ANSWER. The singular verb must be used, as the figures denote a single sum of 
money and a single span of time respectively. You might note the difference 
between ‘Ten shillings was missing from the till’ (the total value of the sum of 
money) and ‘Ten shillings were missing from the till’ (ten separate shillings). 


QUESTION. ‘In England alone twenty million pounds a year is saved in the form 
of insurance policies.’ This is my translation of a German sentence. An 
American friend tells me that the singular is is quite correct, but that the plural 
are could also be used. What is your opinion? 
ANSWER. The singular verb is the more usual, but the plural would not be 
incorrect. When we use the singular we think of the entire sum as one amount; h 

„When we use the plural we think of the individual pounds, one after another, 

bid being saved as the sum mounts up. 


me to be exactly ~ 


parallel with the other; why, then, must I use who in the first sentence if which 


followed by who, because a kind (or a sort) of Person is, after all, a person having 


speak of a type of person we may 


P > 


son, but a ‘pattern’ or stereotype’ 


A or to the person? The result of 
a public school education is not a citizen but a type or Esmond, in which the 
i ence here we must use which. But we should, I 
think, say ‘Many Englishmen admire the type of person who administers our 
y ich administers), for it is individual persons that administer, 

not just some generalization or accretion of common qualities called a ‘type’, 


QUESTION. In the last number of E.L.T. (Vol. XIII, No. 2, p- 83), I find an example 


of the use of the -ing form of the verb where I should have thought it quite 


7 mer . 
impossible: ++. and soon the normal child is distinguishing free and three.’ 
How is this continuous form to 


tinguishing the two words as something that is done 
hem; it is therefore Noticed, and 


q 
vi 
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represented, as a continuous manifestation of a stage in its linguistic develop- 
ment. In the same way we might say ‘He is speaking much more fluently than 
he used to do’ (meaning whenever he speaks, though he might not be speaking 
at all at the moment), or ‘Let a person get away with small acts of dishonesty, 
and soon he is committing greater ones’. 


QUESTION. Could you please explain for me the difference of meaning between 
the following sentences? ‘I remember you to come early’, ‘I remember you 
coming early’ and ‘I remember your coming early’? 

ANSWER. The first sentence (‘I remember you to come early’) is impossible to 
explain, as it has no meaning. Such a construction does not exist in English. 
Remember is never followed by an infinitive with a subject to it. We may say 
‘Remember to come early’ or ‘I cannot remember to post that letter’, but then 
the subject of remember is also the implied subject of the infinitive. In other 
words, we may remember to do something ourselves, or we may tell another 
person to remember to do it, but we cannot remember him to do it. For the 
meaning you presumably intend to express, if you wish to avoid the gerund | 

ou must recast the sentence to read, ‘I remember that you came early’. 

Of the other two sentences, only the third (‘I remember your coming early’) 
is really correct. ‘I remember you coming early’ is sometimes heard, and means 
just the same as the one with your, but it is better avoided, especially in writing. 
It is mainly with nouns that the genitive inflexion is omitted, probably from 
considerations of euphony: e.g. ‘I don’t approve of children having too much 
pocket-money’, ‘Do you remember my mother taking us to the pantomime?’, 
“I remember that house being built’. To discuss all the factors involved would 
take much more space than is available here, but for the immediate purpose of 
your question it is perhaps sufficient to say that where a personal pronoun is 
concerned it is always best to use the genitive. 

QUESTION. One of my students wrote: ‘Through the Middle Ages, till the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when the Industrial Revolution began, the 
production of all goods was in the hands of artisans. They were organized in 
guilds. . . . They were labourers, capitalists and merchants, all in one... ~ 
This goes on for about one page, and then he continues: With the invention of 
the steam engine by James Watt the Industrial Revolution began.’ The past 
tense is quite clear here, but one of my colleagues insists that was in the first 
sentence should be had been, whereas I am of the opinion that was is correct 


here too, Can you help me? k ae j 
Answer. Was is quite correct, since the period up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and all that happened in it, is viewed from the standpoint of the 
present time, and is therefore past. In the same way we might get in an obituary 
notice, ‘From 1934 to the outbreak of war he was ambassador to. . .”. On the 
other hand it might read, ‘On the outbreak of war he became head of foreign 
broadcasting; before that he had been ambassador to . . .. A 

It all turns upon the question, to what does the writer relate the period as 
ambassador? To the time of writing (i.e. the present), in which case he naturally 
uses was; or to some point of time in the past (the outbreak of war), in which 
case he uses had been? Your student is clearly looking at the situation from his 
own point of view (the present), and so he is justified in using was. But he would 
have been equally correct if he had written something like the following: ‘At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, as a result of the invention of the steam 
engine by James Watt, the Industrial Revolution began. Until then the produc- 
tion of all goods had been in the hands of artisans, &e. Then he would have 
been relating it to a point of time in the past, Viz., the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and not to the year 1959 in which he was writing the essay. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. J. O. 
Gauntlett. 124 pages. Macmillan. 1957. 3s. 


Linguistic Institute, which led to the publication of Basic Principles of English 
Language Teaching (1952), and now a revision of that book ‘with the kind 
help of Dr Noonan.’ Reference to this history is made here because it has given 
to the final revision a special value for those who are ‘teaching English to students 
whose mother tongue is not cognate with English’, though the book has a 
usefulness and interest for all teachers of foreign languages. 

A remarkable amount of ground has been covere 


Indeed, conciseness is one of the best qualities of this book. W 
the essential facts, explanations, judgments; and these are ex 
that obscure problems and complex processes in Jan 
clarified. An enquirer seeking to understand all that la 


is only the Primary form of a language’ (page 4); the logic of the following needs 
adjustment: ‘the ‘teachi ople whose language one is 
learning does not contribute to a greater knowledge of their cultural back- 
ground’ (page 8); and 
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in learning experiences’ ( i 
2 page 52)? But there is no need to quote further. 
n mien with these faults of expression the book can be or EnA to all 
a ers of English. It is especially useful in providing a clear idea of all the 
ain issues, developments, and current problems in foreign-language teaching. 


E TEACHING OF ENGLISH THROUGH LITERATURE. 

` rofessor W. H. Gardner. 198 pp. National Council for Social 

Remi Department of Education, Arts and Science, Pretoria. 
. S. 


This is a report on a study tour of schools and universities in England, France 
a Germany by the Professor of English in the University of the Orange Free 
tate in the Union of South Africa. Coming from a bi-lingual country, the 


s= author was interested in the teaching of English both as a first and as a second 


language, and his aim was to sce whether syllabuses and methods in Europe 


offered suggestions for education in his own country. 
_ The author regards English not only as a skill for use in practical communica- 
tion but chiefly, at the advanced stage, ‘as a medium of civilized values’. “The 
aim of English teaching is not only to enable the young to express themselves 
but also to give them “selves” which are worth expressing. To this end the great 
writers are the true teachers of English.’ English is a means of personal develop- 
ment for those to whom it is a second, as well as those to whom it is a first, 
language. While Afrikaans is necessary for all who live in the South African 
community, “English is most nearly the universal language of balanced con- 
jf stitutional democracy; of scientific, industrial and commercial development; 
of humane culture in the broadly Christian-humanistic tradition.’ In many parts 
of the world these functions in general education would more appropriately 
belong to the first language than to English; but there are places where European 
civilization, with English as its medium, can contribute to education something 
not to be found through the first language, at least for a minority, Only in 
such circumstances will Professor Gardner's conception of English seem relevant, 
for he is really concerned with the value of a full appreciation of English literature 
and how that is to be achieved: the word ‘through’ in his title is misleading, 
and its omission would express more accurately the end in view. However, an 
adequate response to any great literature is certainly of great benefit, and 
Professor Gardner's fair and ‘detailed accounts of courses and teaching methods 


in those European countries will be of interest to all engaged in literary education. 
ondary school as 


a Professor Gardner regards the language work in the sec 
i i ixth Form and does 


part of the preparation for te : “ 
not discuss the English Language examination at Ordinary Level in the General 
Certificate of Education. For the Literature examination he prefers the English 
prescriptions of a Shakespeare play and one or two works of prose and verse 
to the wider reading expected in South Africa and praises the English tendency 
to make candidates think about the books rather than merely relate parts of 
the plot or describe characters. At the Advanced and Scholarship level he 

n and criticism. 


àA Particularly praises the setting of unseen passages for interpretatio 
J foreign language in France and Germany he 


In the teaching of English as & L France ; 
approves of the attention given to British life and institutions and the high 
standard of spoken English. While admiring the explication de texte, he thinks 
it should be supplemented by a written examination, apparently one similar 
to the interpretation exercise required of English students at the same stage. 
At the university level, after a review of methods of teaching and syllabuses 
in a variety of English, French and German universities, the author concludes 
that some broad courses in the history of the language, together with a study 
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of Old and Middle English literature, ‘is still necessary as the basis for a scholarly 
and truly critical study of modern English Literature’, but on no account must 
this ‘crowd out the study of the best of the most recent “modern” English 
literature’. The history of literature must be covered, but intensive study of 
some works, teaching students to read critically, is essential too. ‘The problem 
is to strike the balance between (a) close, intensive literary study and acquiring 
critical technique, and (6) acquiring that wide knowledge which is necessary 
to a sound and balanced critical outlook.’ 

As regards methods of teaching, the formal lecture has its uses but must be 
supplemented by small tutorial groups in which the Students can read together 
and discuss texts under guidance. The methods of ‘practical criticism’ should 
be applied to both prescribed and unseen texts. Exercises of this kind should 
be included in examinations, as well as the traditional types of question to be 
answered in essay form. Oral 
be a valuable addition to the 


it the main principles of any effective language learning, 
stage. 


glish Language Institute Staff, 
Robert Lado, Director, Charles C. Fries, Consultant, 204 pp. 


S of learning, for example, graduate and medical 


and the criterion of their success is the abi 


represented with excellent clinic, nine symbols: the pronunciation is 
The study of intona; 
length by Professor Pik 


result, limited intonation contour; i i 
t s d intonatio; 
practised together i ste marked, and rhythm an E 


tion relevant to this teaching context is discussed at 


are required in a limited time to learn the language, ` 


€ in his ‘Intonation of American English’ and here, asa ~ 1 
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a 6, ð, s, z, Š, and z diagrams. Can this be ic li 
Z S, a A 5 pedagogic licence to encoura} t 
enerey of articulation? If so, practice perhaps justifies it. The visual canis 
ion of staccato and smooth syllables in Sentence Rhythm on page 94 is a good 


Throughout the course, contrast of difficult 


“clearly states purposes and with the index proposes appropriate methods. 


Genuine spoken language i 

c i ge is pres 

those difficulties of understanding and spee! 
Though it is unlikely that extensive U 

made in this country, it is, of its type, 


might be disposed to feel that with exercises prepared in suc! 
directed. However, this is a rapid course: all speech 


was in danger of being over- 


techniques must speedily be deal 


ented for practice and confronts learners with 
ch which they will meet continually. 
se of this particular course could be 
a model pronunciation Course. Some 
h detail, the teacher 


t with in orderly sequence and therefore the 
ed: the individual teacher's linguistic 


. very detailed organization is amply justifi 
and pedagogic skill will remain a major factor in success by bringing the 


language of the practice lists a 


In this edition, specifically Portugues’ 


ON THE LINGUISTIC S 


a vast body of living material 
fullness and complexity, as it 
functions in its social context’. 
„Linguistics, says Pro! 
history stage’. It tends to i 


ather than historical explanatio 


nd sentences to life. 


e aspects of pronunciation are not included. 


TUDY OF LANGUAGES. W. S. Allen. 
ty Press. 1957. 3s. 6d. 
Philology in Cambridge University points out 
is often pursued under the 
i linguist, cannot be expected 
iscovery of ancient materials. His 
€ ion, and there still remains 
is attenti material intact in all its 
from the mouths of its speakers and 


ing painfully out of the natural- 
Jinguistic channels by philosophy 


d by some linguists’ denial of the relevance 


and communication engineering an sts’ den 
sis. He excludes from linguistics also the study of 


| ` of meaning to linguistic analy: 
learning processes and the ‘pra 
‘may do much to 


reduce the ethnocentrism with 


though this (he admits) 


ctical study of languages’, à 


which, as native speakers ofa 


language, we are inevitably burdened’. r 
What is left after these ‘improper allegiances’ have been abandoned? 
tes the answer. But if, as Jakobson and 


Halle say in Fundamentals of Langua 


of a language, 
justify its status as a subj 
tions seem to have 


Professor Allen makes 10 exagger 


ø> goes so far as to say 


— $ y 
composition, the recit 


ge, linguistics is concerned with all aspects 
i y unified theory, such as would 
talics). Reasonably practical considera- 


erated claims for his subject. Indeed, he 
‘redo must be a more Or less personal 
best suited to a personal occasion’. 


al of which is haps 
An te that Allen has not taken himself 


This is much too modest. and it is fortuna! 
a i cluding: ‘The achievements of con- 


too literally. He is on firmer 8" 


temporary linguistics may not yet ap 


it is capable of defining its con 
A results are based.” 
i ___ The intelligent language-t 
ees is about, will find thi 


V 


eacher, anxious to 
is closely-written papet we 


pear particularly impressiv' 
cepts and of stating the criteria upon W! 


become fully aware of what he 
11 worth study, but may ask 
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i whether in the process of teaching a language to foreigners, especially 
a me period and tr by carefully Ss, steps, we do not observe the 
nature of that language the more closely, and whether a linguist’s experience 
of teaching it would not influence his categories of description. Presumably 
W. S. Allen would sympathize with the idea. 


A BRIDGE TO ENGLISH, an illustrated course for foreign students. 
A. F. Scott and Kathleen Box. Bk 1, 188 pp; Bk 2, 190 pp. Max 
Parrish. 1958. Each book 7s. 6d. 


, however, A Bridge to 
English is to be welcomed as a study-book at intermedi 


EXAMINATION TESTS IN ORAL ENGLISH. Catherine 
McCallien and A. Taylor. Nos. I & II. Each 


16 pp. Longmans. 
1958. Each 1s. 

These booklets contain instructions for the candidates, a passage which the 
candidates have to read aloud twice, iner’ 


passage, oral comprehension tests of various kinds, 
and a pull-out form for marking. 
The tests have been carefully devise 


: they may stimulate other people to 
rehensive. 
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ENGLISH SHORT STORIES OF TODAY. Second Series. 
Selected by Dan Davin. 246 pp. O.U.P. 1958. 12s. 6d.; (School 
edition, 7s. 6d.) 

This collection contains fourteen short stories by twelve of the foremost contem- 

porary writers. In date they range from a story of Dylan Thomas taken from 

‘Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog’, which appeared in 1940, to two of 

V. S. Pritchett’s ‘Collected Stories’, which were published in 1956. 

Mr Davin has wished to show us how the art of the most eminent authors 
can express itself in the severely confined limits of the short story. The passages 
chosen were considered suitable for schools, but there is a good deal of cynical 
realism in Graham Greene’s ‘When Greek Meets Greek’ or Angus Wilson’s 
‘Realpolitik’, and biting satire in the very grim account of ‘Mr. Loveday’s 
Little Outing’ by Evelyn Waugh. 

The advanced foreign student of English will find the stories interesting and, 
of course, excellent examples of modern use of the language, but he will either 
need to know English customs well or to have guidance if he is to appreciate 
some of the details. He should perhaps be warned that the selection has given 
the wealthy eccentric a larger place than he fills in real life. However, some 
stories, such as Somerset Maugham’s ‘Episode’, give the reader a more every- 
day setting. 

There is very little dialect. 


x COMMON ENGLISH SAYINGS. A. Johnson. 152 pp. Longmans. 


urteen sections, which are followed by an index. Under ‘Arts and the Theatre’, 
we find ‘To play second fiddle’ and under ‘The Sea and Ships’ ‘Look out for 
squalls’. The expressions are explained and many of them are used in sentences 
which illustrate their meaning. 

The student of English will find a great deal of useful information in this very 
reasonably priced book. Had the index been a little more thorough, it would 
have been possible to claim that this booklet could, for practical everyday 
purposes, replace more expensive books of reference. If there is a second edition, 
the index should be expanded and some of the examples made more forceful 
and illuminating. However, the book can be recommended. It does give a 

„> reasonably systematic impression of much that is very difficult to understand 


in current English speech. 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES (New Method Supplementary 
Reader, Stage 1). Michael West. 75 pp. Longmans. New edition 


1957. 1s. 6d. 

i zlet is written within the 450-word vocabulary of New Method Reader I; 

; ‘hut aoa tant are two of the less usual words within the range presented. There 
id are seventeen short stories, divided into three sections, entitled ‘Fables’, ‘Stories 
of Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Fox’, and ‘Fairy Tales’. Among the better known 
stories are ‘The City Mouse’ and ‘Rum-pel-stilt-skin’. 


Mouse and the Country - 
w The constructions employed are simple. For example, amongst the more difficult 
sentences are: ‘Mr. Fox came running along the lane’, and ‘That night the 

Queen sent men into all the places near to 


find out as many names as they 
d. f i 
N the end of the book there are simple questions on each of the stories. 


1958. 4s. 
his is described as a collection of metaphors in everyday use and is divided into 


Py 
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COME ALONG. Books IVa, IVB. K. Zeidler and H. Reimers., 

G. Westermann Verlag, Hamburg. Dm. 6.5. 
Previous books in this excellent 
- 3. Book IVA is 


THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH INTONATION. Roger 
Kingdon, xxxi-+-272 Pp. Longmans. 1958. 18s. 


Regular readers of this journal wil] not need to be reminded tha 
as 1948 Mr Kingdon introduced us to his system of tonetic stress-marks in a 
series of articles entitled ‘The Teaching of Englis! i 

modifications in detail individual Phonetician 


Partially stressed syllables. The Kinetic Tones, 
Kingdon must form the Nucleus of eye intonation 'Oup, a: 
Ito V, and are otherwise labelled Riin i teen Ree from 


r 
ing.) In addition to N cleus’ the 
terms ‘Prehead’, ‘Head’, ‘Body’ and ‘Taip are EA for intonational eN 
of the utterance: these various elements combine to form Simple, Compound 
and Combined Tunes. 
The author has thus marshalled a formidable 
terminological, with which to tackle i 


~~ 


} 
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thythmical prominence; and we have been taught elsewhere (p. xxxi) to dis- 
sociate such marks from any modification of the tonal contour. Of the Low 
Level Tone, on the other hand, it is stated on page 4 that it ‘has the value of a 
partial stress’, and on page 22 that it is used as the normal head before a Tone 
TL nucleus— Head’ being defined on the same page as ‘the first full stress of a 
group’. This Low Level Tone is also used in an obscure manner—seemingly 
unexplained in the Groundwork, but very briefly and unenlighteningly dealt 
+ with on page 28 of English Intonation Practice—after high level stresses. The 
presentation would gain greatly in clarity—and would surely be more in accord 
with the author’s remarks in both Preface and Introduction on the confusion 
between stress and intonation—if a single mark (such as the raised dot) were 


used everywhere and only to indicate partial stress. 


my Tunes IH and IL, alone of the si 
) shown separately in the Classificat. 


the considerable difference in function between them’. The 


is stated on page 124 to be exclusively interrogative and to prevent it from 
compounding with other tones, ‘so 
1H nucleus’. What, then, is the status of the high rising H 
a Tone IH deprived of its interrogative quality’ that we 
on page 238, and (similarly dep 
tone of ta questions both IH (§110a) and IL (§110f) are found, but also some- 
thing (§110d) recorded as IH which on the author’s admission ‘occupies a 
rather lower position on the voice range than the normal IH, and is often 
‘without the latter’s definitely interrogative quality’. By exactly what criterion, 
formal or notional, do we definitively separate these two? Must we, for instance, 
\\ have the sudden harsh transition from IL to IH for the last of a list of alternatives 


ina question, as in §103c2? 
The greatest difficulty likely to 


= 


be encountered by the reader of this book, 


however, is that of distinguishing effectively between Tone TIID (as the divided 
form of the falling-rising tone is labelled) and a sequence of Tone II and Tone 
IL. The recommended criteria (p. 79) are: ‘(1) the relative importance of the 
two groups, (2) the semantic homogeneity of the whole utterance, and (3) 
whether there is a break between the groups. A Tune III should have its main 


emphasis on the falling element, & semantic homogeneity and no break’. The 


first two factors as criteria are very difficult to assess, and the third criterion is 


treacherous. The suggestion (e.g. p- 35) that the absence of a pause points to 
ongly deprecated. The reader would be well advised to look 


. JID is to be str 
Da hard at every sequence of a grave and an acute accent: for instance, the 
ixed. The barely qualified statement (p. 210) 
d on questions in English is far from being true. 
g sections on sentence stress and on ‘adjec- 
entheses, vocatives, &c.). In this and in other respects we are indebted 
gdon for the ground he has covered, even if we do not always agree 
dies of English intonation have suffered from 
now complain if a courageous attempt has 
made to deal with the subject in all its very real complexity- In his Preface 
xhorts the foreign student not to be disheartened at the prospect of 
this complexity, and speaks of presenting the significant elements in ‘an easily 
His book appears, however, to contain too many incon- 
he reader to feel confident that with sufficient 
to operate the system in its entirety for himself: in 
its present form be unreservedly recommended to the 


that Tune III is not use! 
The book contains unusually lon; 
tions’ (par 
to Mr Kin, 
with his findings. S 
over-simplification: 

# been 
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Of i TY sections are designed 
to give the learner systematic Practice in the elements of English intonation 
before he tries his hand at the more ‘haphaza: 


rd’ arrangements of ordina; 
reading material of greater length. For the ear-training exercises, as the author 


points out, the assistance of a competent teacher is necessary, 


st useful throughout. The com- 
iation of the i 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. W. . B. Forge, 216 
PP., illustrated. O. U.P., 2nd edition, 1957, 4s, 6d. THE TẸ 

. AND HIS PUPILS. Hubert J. Byrne. 185 pp., illustrated, O.U.P. 
1953. Sth impression 1956, 5s. TEACHER-TR 


- J 
Hargreaves. 92 pp, illustrated. O.U.P, 1948, 4th in spn 


; University Press have vindicated 
authors with experience of conditions in Africa and India. Man: tten by 
show African schools Some of the Tecommendations, especially į C pictures 
Hygiene, apply only to newly-developed countries, The pai Vics and 
teacher in a small community in these countries is quite different by the 

tof, 
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his British counterpart. These books also discuss the special difficulties of over- 
seas teachers who may have to teach all subjects in English, which is not the 
children’s mother-tongue. 

The authors all attempt some self-criticism. That is, they invite the reader 
to think whether they have caught and maintained his attention, as he is urged 
to interest his class. By this criterion the best book is easily ‘The Teacher and 
his Pupils.’ It is short, pithy and humorous and its excellent advice is graven 
on the memory by ‘pin-men’ illustrations. The style of these is an admirable 
model for blackboard work. Of course they are not suitable as they stand. 
Among the ‘don’t do this’ pictures children everywhere in the world would 
be sure to find an all-too-faithful portrait of their own teacher in his worst 
mood. This is a book no staff-room should be without, and no child should see. 

Somewhat more substantial, though far from heavy, is “Teacher-Training’, 
written by a mission schoolmaster to help lecturers at a new training college. 
Some of his advice, such as that on selecting candidates or organizing teaching 
practice, can be used only by college staffs. Through them it could have a widely 
beneficial influence, but it would be a pity for it to reach only so small a reader- 
ship and it could be very useful to headmasters completing the training of young 
students from the colleges, or responsible for the guidance of pupil-teachers in 
their pre-college years. The book is eminently practical. It discusses fundamental 
questions, as for instance the aim of a training college. This must, by a judicious 
balance of staff guidance and student responsibility, turn the docile pupil, pride 
of his village school, into an adventurous and self-reliant teacher. The author 
on the whole prefers discussion groups and research to lectures. He comes down 
to such details as the right proportion of staff to students and provision for 
adequate free time—essential if the high standards set by the book are to be reached. 

‘The Principles of Teaching’ contains valuable matter which is worth reading 
a chapter at a time and pondering carefully. It could be used hand-in-hand 
with school practice, and then re-read later in the teacher’s career as a kind of 
home refresher course. Examples of the telling and thought-provoking ideas 
in the book are: ‘Our most important duty is to enable our students to get on 
without us’, and “Teachers who think they know how to teach are dead and 
done with.’ There is, perhaps, a lack of realism in the suggestion of a self-rating 
graph. Young teachers cannot find it easy to give themselves one of seven 
ossible grades while distinguishing between ‘self-control’ and ‘patience’ or 
between ‘love of the work’ and ‘sense of vocation’. Having completed such a 
document, the young teacher is invited to place it at the disposal of his head- 
master! More useful advice is that teachers learn much that is instructive about 
themselves from setting their pupils an essay on ‘The Kind of Teacher I Like 
Best’. There are useful sections on all kinds of method and organization, two 
of the best being on questioning and projects. Your reviewer began this book 
in the train and found it so absorbing that she did not notice when she reached 
the terminus. 7 
‘Teach Yourself to Teach’ forms one of a well-known series inviting us to 
‘teach ourselves’ anything from ‘Advertising and Publicity’ to “Woodwork for 
Boys’. It is not, like those above, specifically aimed at countries outside Britain. 
What it says is true anywhere. It has some graphs but few illustrations. After 
a rather slow start it improves rapidly and its less general and more detailed 
instructions are very valuable. A particularly useful section is that on problems 
their devising and grading, and how children reason in working them out. In 
‘earning by heart’ we consider the difference between learning poetry and 
learning the multiplication table, and we are reminded in ‘use of the black- 
board’ that this visual aid should ‘serve as a constant example of neat, well- 
planned, well-executed work.’ F 
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